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iis WAS only the other day that we learned the 
real—or original—meaning of the word 
“pioneer.” 


If any one had asked us to define pioneer, betore 
we made the discovery in our trusty dictionary, 
we would, undoubtedly, have answered glibly: 


“Pioneer? Why one of those fellows who moved 
west and settled new country. You know—our 
ancestors—they cut down the forests and trekked 
across the prairie and fought the Indians and 
everything.” 


To be sure, that reflects, after a fashion, the 
accepted meaning of the word today, but it would 
hardly draw an “A” on an examination paper. 


As a matter of fact a pioneer was a soldier— 
usually a foot soldier attached to the Army’s 
engineering corps. He was detailed to move in 


oA 


I 


advance of the main body of troops and remove 
obstructions from the roads, build bridges and do 
other similar jobs. 

But the word lost its strictly military meaning and 
now is used to characterize anyone who “goes 
before, preparing the way for others to follow.” 
Pioneers are trail blazers. 

Today, as yesterday, the pioneer is first. 

There is considerable magic attached to the word 
“first.” Most people want to win the race, head 
the procession. 

But there is no virtue in being first unless the goal 
is worth attaining. The idea that prompts the 
effort must be sound, even if the results are not 
one hundred per cent perfect. ‘“‘Be sure you’re 
tight and then go ahead,” the motto of the famous 
trail blazer, Davy Crockett, is something that all 
“pioneers” should remember. 


If men did not want to be first there 
would be no progress. This applies to 
business and industry as much as to 
anything else and it is particularly true 
a > of the motor car business. 


One of the things Cadillac is proud of 
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is the fact that it has been a pioneer. It has been 
first in a number of important particulars. The 
profound effect that these “firsts” have had on 
the perfection of motor car transportation is 
the best evidence of their “rightness.” 


Motor cars were using kerosene lamps when 
Cadillac introduced the first electric light equip- 
ment. You started all cars by cranking the engine, 
“turning it over’”’ by hand, until Cadillac adopted 
the first electric self-starter. 


In fact, Cadillac’s electric starting, lighting and 
ignition system, the first of its kind, was a tremen- 
dous advance that changed the whole character of 
motoring almost overnight. 


When Cadillac, somewhat to the amazement of 
other motor car makers, introduced an eight 
cylinder engine in 1914 it was the first eight- 
cylinder automobile power plant in America. 
Cadillac, too, was the first to employ a compen- 
sated crankshaft, an engineering advance that 
assures a much smoother running engine. 


Cadillac’s “firsts” are too numerous to list here. 
But a recent one should not be overlooked—the 
Cadillac V-16—the first and only sixteen-cylinder 
car in America—a car of supreme possibilities. 


It takes courage to be a pioneer—to be first—but 
the rewards are great, provided the idea is sound. 
If the subject interests you, any Cadillac salesman 
would be glad to go into the matter and give you 
further information on Cadillac as a ‘‘pioneer—a 
trail blazer—preparing the way for others to 
follow.” 


A Few Cadillac Firsts 


First electric lighting system for 
motor cars. 


First electric self-starter for motor 
cars. 


First eight-cylinder motor car power 
plant in America. 


First sixteen-cylinder motor car 
power plant in America. 
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68 Miles Per Hour for 19 Days 


30,000 Miles in 
26,326 Minutes 


and 18 Nights... 


Nothing else under heaven ever traveled so far so fast as these 
World Champion STUDEBAKERS... 


| Eas motor cats skim the Atlantic City Speed- 
way. Hour after hour, day after day .. . scorch- 
ing sun... blindingrain... nights of soupy fog... 
on and on, at speeds few motorists would dare hold 
for more than a moment. Not racing cars—not spe- 
cially built for this ordeal, but Studebaker stock 
cats picked at random from Studebaker assembly 
lines and certified by the American Automobile 
Association which is supervising the run. 

On and on they go... 10,000 miles . . . 20,000 
miles... 25,000 miles. Drivers are worn out and re- 
lieved, pit crews arerelieved, supervising officials are 
relieved, the very track itself is showing wear under 
the flying wheels . . . but the cars go on and on. 

Finally, a checkered flag flutters . . . the greatest 


Officials of the American Automobile Association picking motors at ran- 

dom from the factory production line and sealing them, before final assem- 

bly. At Atlantic City, these officials later tore down the four President 

Eights, and examined and measured each part to make sure the cars were 
strictly stock models. 


No time was subtracted for stops during the entire 19 days and 18 nights 
of the 30,000-mile rita. Gasoline, oil, grease and water were token on, and 
tires changed while the electric timing clocks ticked on. 


feat of speed and endurance in the history of trans- 
portation is ended. 30,000 miles—three years of 
normal driving—have been run at better than 68 
miles per hour—the last 1000 miles the fastest. 

That was over a year and a half ago. Yet nothing 
under heaven has ever equalled the record of 30,000 
miles in 26,326 consecutive minutes established by 
those lion-hearted Studebakers. 

Plenty of sprinters can run the 100-yard dash in 
zo seconds—but no athlete can sprint for five min- 
utes. Racing cars, especially designed and built for 
high speed, sprint a few miles and are then rebuilt 
for the next event. But these stock Studebakers 
were not even stripped for the run. Equipment was 
complete even to bumpers and spare tire. They liter- 


ally sprinted a marathon in street clothes! 

This is the speed and endurance that Studebaker 
builds into all its champion cars—that has won 
more official stock car records than all other Amer- 
ican makes combined. 

At the next family “‘new car conference’’, you lay 
down the facts. Show Dad and Mother that every 
Studebaker-built car inevery price class from $895 to 
$2495 is proven champion of its class. You can drive 
any Studebaker 46 miles per hour even when new. 
Point the way and you, too, may know the thrill 
of a Studebaker champion. 


Be up-to-date— drive an Eight 


All of America’s finest cars are Eights. 

An Eight has won the Indianapolis s00-mile classic 
for nine straight years. 

An eight—a Studebaker—holds the greatest endur- 
ance and speed record in history; 30,000 miles in 
26,326 minutes. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builds three great Eights 
The President Eight.....$1765 to $2495 
The Commander Eight. . $1495 to $1845 
The Dictator Eight......$1195 to $1395 


Studebaker also builds three lines of champion sixes which are offered at 

lower prices: The Dynamic New Erskine, $895 to $1095; The Dictator 

Six, $1045 to $1295; and The Commander Six, $1345 to $1575. 
All prices at the factory. 
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Oars slashed the top of the roller; the boat jerked lakeward. The captain was pressing against the sand with his twelve-foot sweep. 


Surfman Number Nine 


NEED the job,” Dan Judd told himself as he 
plodded on toward the Thunder Point coast guard 
station, “and I need to get away from Bob Mc- 
Bain for a while.” 

His face was grim as he turned off the northern 
Michigan country road to climb the great dune that 
lay between him and the isolated coast guard station. 
Atop the high sand heap, he paused. Below him and 
far beyond, stretched the whitecapped blue of Lake 
Michigan. Below him, too, but much nearer, squat- 
ting there on the beach, was the coast guard station. 
With luck, he would soon be Surfman Number Nine. 
“T could use a little luck,” Dan reflected. 

A week before he had been holding a good job in a 
world full of friendly people. Now the job was gone 
and people seemed anything but friendly. In the town 
of Rapid River, fishermen and cannery employees 
nodded to him coldly. Atherton, general manager of 
the Rapid River Canning Company, was openly con- 
demning him. Captain McBain, crusty ruler of the 
canning company’s steamer the Cherry Bounce, said 
t Dan Judd was a worthless pup. And young Bob 
in, the captain’s son— 

Well, the attitude of Bob, a stalwart nineteen-year- 
old like Dan himself, had hit Dan hardest of all. He 
had thought Bob was his friend. 

It was a pretty good job Dan had lost. He had been 


By Karl W. Detzer 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


night watchman on the canning company dock. Bob 
McBain had been night fireman for the company. His 
job had paid five dollars less a week than Dan’s. Now 
he had Dan’s job—and the extra five. 

“Hope he enjoys it,” Dan said sourly to Lake Mich- 
igan as he stood there on the dune. “I’d like to know 
just what happened that night the Cherry Bounce 
smashed against the beach.” 

As far as Dan knew, this was what had happened. 

At two o’clock on a stormy night, he had sighted 
the Cherry Bounce seven hours overdue, coming into 
port with a load of empty cans. He had known that 
he must catch and loop her lines when 


from Thunder Point, Dan had inspected the pierhead 
lantern. Each time it had been firmly fixed in its 
slot on a cedar pole and burning steadily. Its single 
dim light was the steamer captain’s only guide on a 
dark night, and Atherton had warned Dan to watch 
it closely. 

- After his last inspection, Dan had waited in the 
dock office until he had thought the Cherry Bounce 
must be nearly in. Then, running out with his hand 
lantern, he had stared lakeward—and hadn’t been 
able to see her at all! Her whistle, rolling gruffly 
down the wind, had finally helped him sight her. She 
had swung far past the pier. 

And the pierhead lantern had been gone! The 
wind or a wave had flung it into the lake. Or—or else 
someone had slipped out there on the pier and got rid 
of the lantern. 

At any rate, lost in the dark, the steamer had 
smashed, nose on, against the shelving beach a hun- 

dred yards north of the pier. 


she docked, and that he must do it alone 
since Bob McBain had orders not to leave 
his fires. Dan had dreaded the job in 
that lashing storm, working under sharp- 
tongued Captain McBain. 

Twice, while the Cherry Bounce had 
been rounding the reef that thrust out 


A Long Story 
Complete 
in This Issue 


The coast guard crew from Thunder 
Point station had pulled her free by 
dawn. A white stream from her pumps 
bed been pouring through a hole in her 
side. 

There hadn’t been much chance for ex- 
4 planations, 
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“Go to the office and get your money, Judd,” Ath- 
erton had said. “We can get along without you.” 

Bob McBain, night fireman, had been promoted to 
Dan’s place. He’d been wanting it, Dan knew. Bob 
was ambitious—wanted the best place anywhere. 


OB had avoided talking to Dan about the matter 

of the lantern. He had assumed the superior man- 
ner of a careful man who isn’t going to rub in the 
blunders of a careless one. When Dan had cornered 
him and asked if he had seen anyone hanging around 
the pier that night, anyone who might have chucked 
the lantern into the lake, Bob’s eyes had shifted un- 
easily. But he had answered sharply enough. 

“T wouldn’t try to slide out of it, Dan,” he’d said. 
“You should have made sure that lantern was safe 
in the slot. You can’t blame Atherton and Dad for 
being sore.” 

Dan, standing there atop the sand dune, scowled 
at the lake. He hated to believe that Bob had had 
anything to do with the disappearance of that lan- 
tern. Yet—Bob had certainly been funny. Not him- 
self. 

Then there had been the last outboard race of the 
season just a day or two after Dan had been fired. 
Bob McBain, in his factory-built outboard racer, had 
been so anxious to beat Dan, in his homemade craft. 
Had Bob wanted to win just to show himself superior 
in everything? Dan’s father had been a boat builder; 
Dan had known how to build that clever, inexpensive 
boat of his. He would have beaten Bob, he was sure, 
but— 

Well, things had broken wrong again. A little girl 
in the crowd that stood watching the race had fallen 
from the edge of the wharf. A current had caught 
her—whirled her out toward deep water. The surf 
boat of the Thunder Point coast guard had been there 
on duty, but its engine hadn’t been running. With the 
child whirling fast toward deep water, Dan had for- 
gotten the race, swung his boat sharply, and gone to 
her rescue. What else could he do? 

But it would have restored something of his lost 
self-respect, if he could only have beaten Bob McBain 
in. This being everlastingly out of luck— 

Not quite everlastingly, though. Captain Drum, in 
command of the coast guard station, had been there 
with the Thunder Point surf boat and had seen Dan 
rescue the child. . 

“You did a good job, young fellow,” he had rumbled 
afterward. “We was slow ourselves. You got her just 
in the nick of time. If there’s ever anything I can do 
for you—” 

Then and there Dan had asked for a job. 

“T hear your Number Nine place is vacant, sir,” he’d 
said. “Would you consider me for it?” 

Captain Drum had eyed him reflectively, a little 
doubtfully. Then, “Come see me,” he had barked. 
“Monday morning.” 

This was Monday morning, and that was the Thun- 
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That was the Thunder Point coast guard station 


der Point coast guard station squatting 
down there on the beach below Dan. 

It was a square story-and-a-half frame 
building, set to face the west. Some fifty 
yards from it, at the left, the great double 
boathouse sat securely on the beach. A 
concrete runway slanted down from its wide doors 
to the edge of the water. 

In front of the station, close to the surf, the look- 
eut tower perched on white stilts, a small square box 
with a narrow deck around its sides and windows 
facing four directions. A steep ladder angled up 
from the sand to a trap in the deck. There a man in 
brown overalls was polishing a big brass bell hung 
to the landward side of the rail. 

Everything was trim and shipshape. Even from 
where Dan stood, a quarter mile off, he could see 
that the place was kept as clean as a whistle. He 
sighed with satisfaction. It would be a relief, if he 
got the job, to escape the clutter and noise of the 
fishermen’s boarding house. 

He swung rapidly down the dune, and wading 
deep wind-blown sand ridges, mounted the front steps 
of the station quarters and knocked vigorously. 

The door was opened by a tall, lean, gray-haired 
man with squinting eyes and a nose that twisted vio- 
lently to the right. He wore the blue uniform of the 
service with the jacket unbuttoned, showing a blue 
flannel shirt. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

Dan had seen him often in the town, and knew him 
to be Honus Jensen, a veteran life-saver with a name 
for quick temper. 

“T’d like to see Captain Drum.” 

“Busy.” 

“He told me to come—about a job.” 

Jensen grudgingly opened the door wider. 

“Clean your boots and step in,” he growled. “Cap- 
n’s in his office—that door there. Do your own knock- 
ing.” 

He turned abruptly into a room on the left, and 
Dan found himself alone in a narrow corridor that 
smelled of fresh paint. He rapped on the door to the 
right that Jensen had indicated. 

Captain Drum called: “Come!” 

In the neat, bare little office, at a desk under a 
window that faced the lake, sat the commander of 
Thunder Point. He was a short, round man with 
twinkling eyes; perhaps fifty years old, and in spite 
of his weight gave the impression of being very fit. 

“I came about the job,” Dan reminded him. 

“Oh, yes, yes.” Captain Drum pushed back the re- 
port forms on which he had been working. “The job, 
yes. Have a chair, boy. You’re nineteen? Ever 
sailed? No? That’s too bad. I like my men to have 
got their shirt tails wet afore I take ’em on. Nine- 
teen, you say. Working now?” 

“Not since last week. I was at the canning com- 
pany—” 

The captain cut him short. 

“They lay off plenty, this time o’ year. I know 
Skipper McBain. Personal friend o’ mine. How tall 
are you? What you weigh? But you never sailed?” 

Dan hesitated. He had meant to mention the 
grounding of the Cherry Bounce. 


squatting down there on the beach below. 


“Never sailed?” Captain Drum repeated. 
“Occasionally with the fishermen,” Dan said. “I’ve 
helped out two or three weeks at a time.” 

“Well, that’s better. I guess—well, I'll take a 
chance on you. I suppose you know you got to take a 
physical examination? Meantime, I'll put you on, 
temporary. I need a Number Nine. Don’t often take 
on a ree-cruit just like this, but that job you done 
with the gal t-other day, it was seamanly. Got to 
recognize it. Here’s a blank—fill it out.” 

He pushed paper and pen across the desk. 

“Be thoughtful of blots,” he added. 

Dan took the pen. When he had finished the cap- 
tain said: 

“T'll make you acquainted with the boys first thing. 
They’re in the boathouse.” 


IHREE men were varnishing the boathouse floor 

when the captain stepped in. At sight of Drum 
one of them put down his brush at once and stood up. 
He was a big, wind-burned seaman of about forty-five, 
with a round pleasant face. 

“Here’s a ree-cruit, John,” ghe captain said. “Name 
of Dan Judd. Boy, this is J Gorsline, Number One 
man, second in command.” 

“Glad to meet you,” Gorsline told Dan, pushing out 
a huge hand. “You’re a stout looking lad. Welcome 
to the business.” 

Captain Drum departed at once. 
to the other two. 

“Get acquainted with Strope,” he said. “He’s 
Surfman Number Four. And here’s Hartung, Num- 
ber Six.” 

“Sure, we’re acquainted already,” Hartung an- 
swered. He wiped his hands on his dungarees as he 
approached. 

Gorsline went on: “Jensen’s Number Two—he’s the 
engineer of the power surf boat. Maybe you saw him 
when you came in; he’s standing lower watch just 
now. Jerry Mulroy, Number Three, is on lookout. Joe 
Anderson, Number Five, is takin’ his twenty-three 
hours off to-day.” 

“T know him,” Dan said. 
man.” 

“That’s him. Then there’s Navarre, the Frenchie. 
He’s Number Seven and not much older’n you. And 
Traub, Number Hight, he’s detailed as cook.” 

As he recited the names and numbers, he led Dan 
to the front of the boathouse. 

“Show you the gear, in case you don’t, know it. 
These two boats are our floating gear. Here’s the pull- 
ing boat—oars. The other’s the power boat. Both 
the same size, twenty-six foot five inches over all. Self- 
bailers—can’t be sunk. Water comin’ in the top dreens 
out the bottom through freeing trunks—see those 
valves? Can’t fill her—she won’t stand for it.” 

Dan nodded understanding. 

“Back here’s the beach cart,” Gorsline continued, 
and pointed to a heavily laden blue box set on a pair 
of high wheels. “Can’t show you much about it. We 
do beach drill to-morrow and you'll learn.” 

Gorsline furnished Dan an old uniform, and Mulroy 
later contributed a pair of hip boots and a slicker. 
“There’s plenty o’ sou’westers layin’ round,” he added. 
“Help yourself.” 

At noon that day when Dan sat down to dinner i 
the clean kitchen of the quarters, he already felt ve: 
much at home. Only one thing surprised him. 
one had mentioned the affair of the lost lantern or 
the smashing of the Cherry Bounce. Didn’t they know 
about it, or were they trying to spare his feelings? 
He hoped not the latter. He didn’t want any cod- 


dorsline turned 


“He used to be a fisher- 
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dling. 
orders. 

Dan liked the men. They were friendly, and they 
knew their jobs and respected Drum mightily. The 
boy found himself liking everything about the place, 
including the spotless and orderly bunk room upstairs, 
where he was assigned a narrow cot and a still nar- 
rower steel locker. 

At six o’clock Captain Drum gave him his instruc- 
tions for the first night. 

“Go along with Gorsline this time. 
He'll show you the ropes.” 

So that night Dan tramped the beach with Surf- 
man Number One, learning the tricks of his new 
trade. Within a week he was standing his watches 
and trudging his own patrols; doing his part in beach 
and boat drill. And still no one had mentioned the 
Cherry Bounce. 


But maybe Captain Drum had given his crew 


South patrol. 


PRON EE passed. And then one day grouchy, rheu- 
matic Honus Jensen came back from his twenty- 
three hour liberty, walked into the captain’s office, 


and spent twenty minutes with Captain Drum. Im- 
mediately afterward, Dan was called in. 

The captain was frowning. 

“I been hearing things, ree-cruit,” he began. 


‘ “What’s this about a pierhead lantern’s gettin’ lost?” . 


Dan cleared his throat. So they hadn’t known it! 
He wished he had told the story earlier, the day he 
came, as he had intended until Captain Drum inter- 
rupted. Now he had no choice. He set forth the bare 
facts, briefly. 

“But I’d seen the light in place only five minutes 
before,” he finished. ‘“Didn’t think of its blowing 
off—” 

He stopped abruptly. He’d have to leave it at that. 
He couldn’t implicate Bob. Had no right to do it— 
no desire to do it. 

“Didn't think?” Captain Drum pounded the desk 
with his hand. “By the Mackinac, that’s the trouble 
with a lot o’ you young skiffs!” he shouted. “It’s the 
don’t thinks and the don’t listens and the don’t re- 
members that drives a man crazy. So that’s why you 
left the canning factory, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” Dan said steadily. “I was going to tell 
you, sir—” : 

“But you didn’t!” the captain bellowed. “You had 
praise a-coming all right, for saving the young gal. 
You was willing to hear that! But you never said a 
word ’bout the Cherry Bounce!” 

“It was I that called you that night for help,” Dan 
said in a low voice, “ at telephoned you. I’d have 
done anything else I |_—” 

“Sure,” Drum grunt€éd. “Get a good boat into 
trouble, and then call the coast guard! And there 
we went, me and six men, rowing our arms off—en- 
gine wouldn’t work—half the time it won’t work— 
and all because you didn’t tend your watch proper. 
It don’t do in this business to have a name for that 
sort of thing, young ’un. There’ll be none of it here!” 

His voice somewhat mollified, he turned his back. 

Dan escaped thankfully to the men’s room, across the 
hall. Honus Jensen was sitting there, reading a copy 
of coast guard regulations. He looked up 
quickly, then back at the page. Dan did not 
speak. Crabby, rheumatic Jensen had been the 
least friendly of the men. The cantankerous 
engineer seemed to dislike everyone and 
everything—including his engine. He had evi- 
dently heard the story of the lost lantern in 
town and had hurried home to tell it. 

“Blame it on his rheumatism,” 
thought. @ 

He went back to his job of sweeping the 
stairway. The lantern incident was in the 
past. He was going to bury it, make men for- 
get it. 


Dan 


Bus Jensen was down on Dan, and two 
days later something occurred that gave 
him a personal grievance. It happened that 
Dan overheard Jensen reporting to the cap- 
tain that the motor in the power surf boat 
would not run. 

“What’s the matter with that engine?” 
Drum demanded. 

“It’s no good,” Jensen grumbled. 
to be trusted.” 

“Can’t fix it?” 

“Not me.” 

“Guess I better get some mechanic from 
town to look her over,” the captain said. 

“Mind if I take a look at it?” Dan inter- 
rupted without thinking. “I’ve fixed some 
balky ones.” 

Jensen glared at him. 
thoughtfully, then nodded. 

“Sure,” he consented. “Look to your heart’s 
content. But Jensen, here, he’s a engineer. 
T’ve an idee a halfling ree-cruit like you, Dan, 
won’t find what ails it if he can’t.” 


“Ain’t 


Drum hesitated 


“Tl go see,” Dan answered, and walked out to the 
boathouse. 

Jensen did not follow, but Gorsline was there. Dan 
climbed over the gunwale of the power boat and 
squatted beside the engine. 

“Think you can make her tick?” Gorsline asked. 

Dan flushed. He felt that he had been too forward. 
It happened, though, that a half dozen resorters at 
Rapid River owned similar engines, and he had han- 
dled them often. 

“Don’t know whether I can or not,” he answered. 
“Only these engines shouldn’t go wrong. They’re 
about as good as can be made. Almost fool proof.” 

The motor’s four stout cylinders were cast en bloc; 
its wiring was discreetly concealed from inquisitive 
waves. Dan carefully examined the twenty-horse- 
power engine, then turned to Gorsline. 

“How does she act?” he asked. 

“Won’t go. Just backfires,” the Number One man 
explained. 

“Got plenty of compression?” 

“Plenty. But when it does run it gets awful hot 
and hasn’t any power. Started to run backwards a 
couple of times.” 

“Distributor’s off center then,” Dan answered posi- 
tively. “Sounds to me as if she’s retarded too much. 
Got a flashlight? Thanks.” 

He lay on his face and poked the light into the pit. 

“Magneto runs on the pump shaft,” he explained. 
“This little connecting shaft gets loose sometimes, 
throws distributor off center. Sixteenth of an inch 
makes her balky.” He took the lid from the face of 
the magneto and disconnected the distributor rocker 
arm. 

“Let’s put number one cylinder on compression,” he 
said. 

Gorsline helped him, and then watched while he 
worked five minutes with screw driver and pliers. 
“Will you turn over that flywheel, slowly?” he finally 
asked. 

Ten more minutes and he said: “There. I believe 


I’ve got it.” 
“Hope you have,” Gorsline replied. “But don’t be- 
lieve it. Jensen’s had trouble with it for a couple of 


months. Never starts without a fight.” 

Dan turned on the ignition and gripped the starter 
crank. 

“Ready!” He swung the crank a quarter turn and 
the motor set up its chesty rumble. 

“Sounds good!” Gorsline shouted above its roar. 

As Dan opened the switch and the engine stopped, 
Jensen came limping. 

“You'll be ruining the boat!” he complained. “Mo- 
tors ain’t for the careless likes of you. Anybody that’d 
lose a pierhead light! If I had my way—” 


Bob Grimm, Second 


Had a pair of old track shoes in 
his room. Shoes that never had 
been beat. His Dad’s shoes. 


There’s a heart wrench 
and a smashing kick 
in next month’s 
track story— 


“BIG MEDICINE” 


BY ALLEN FIELD 


Dan slid over the gunwale and stood in front of the 
older man. 

“If you had your way, what?” he asked quietly. 

“You’d not be here,” the engineer answered scorn- 
fully. “Think anybody else in this crew would ever 
lose a lantern?” 

“T hope not,” Dan answered. 


i eee story got about the quarters at once, and Her- 
man Traub, the cook, warned Dan that night. It 
was from young Traub that Dan had learned many 
details of his job. The station cook must know as 
much of boats and life saving as any other man on 
the reservation. 

“Jensen’s fretting for fear he’ll lose his job as en- 
gineer,” Traub explained. “Drum was. riding him 
hard ’fore you came. Jensen thinks now you're try- 
ing to take the job away from him. He’s a tough old 
dogfish once he gets started. Better watch your step.” 

Dan nodded thoughtfully. He could understand 
how Jensen felt. He was careful to offer no advice 
again on the subject of engines. Anyhow, there was 
so much work to do in preparation for oncoming fall 
gales that the crew had no time for personal quarrels. 

Often, from his post on lookout, Dan saw the re- 
paired Cherry Bounce. He still felt humiliated when- 
ever he thought of the lantern incident. He hadn’t 
seen Captain McBain since that night. With Bob, to 
whom the outboard race committee had denied a vic- 
tory, he had spoken a few words. The judges had 
ordered the race run over under national outboard 
rules, which provided that if any racer should risk 
his chance of winning by stopping to render assistance 
to a vessel or person in peril, the race must be re- 
run. This could not be done now until next season. 

The first of the fall blows whooped out of the north 
on the night of November seventh. Fairly early in 
the night Dan, on his cot in the bunk room upstairs, 
heard its rising temper around the corners of the 
house. He wakened again at four o’clock when Jerry 
Mulroy came in from his turn on lookout—and saw 
that there was ice on Mulroy’s hair. 

All the following day the crew waited uneasily 
while the gale cudgeled the sides of the house. Six 
o'clock brought a telephone call from the nearest tele- 
graph office, ordering Captain Drum to display storm 
signals instead of the small craft warning that had 
been flying all day. 

“There’s a chance,of her blowing a whole gale, ac- 
cordin’ to the weather, boys,” he predicted. “Keep up 
the fire in the range, cook. We'll be linin’ ourselves 
with hot coffee to-night, just in case—” 

But hot coffee would be small comfort to men try- 
ing to launch a surf boat in such a sea. 

Dan climbed to the cold, windy bunk room at seven. 
Jensen was abed already. Dan’s watch in lookout 
that night was twelve to two; after that he must pa- 
trol north till four. Navarre, the slight, dark-skinned 
French Canadian, was Dan’s partner. Joe Anderson 
and Hartung had the early night trick. Dan slept 
little, and twice saw Navarre crawl out of bed and 
go anxiously to the window. 

At five minutes before midnight Hartung clumped 
in, with snow on his slicker. 

“Hight bells,” he said huskily. 
out, you.” 

He shook Navarre. Dan slid to the floor, 
dressed rapidly, and hurried downstairs in his 
stocking feet. Below, in the crew’s recreation 
room, he pulled on two sweaters, a woolen 
helmet, a reefer, and hip boots. 

Navarre already stood in the door, strap- 
ping on his belt of Coston flares. Then he 
hung the time clock to his shoulder by its 
strap. With that clock the man on the beach 
must register his arrival at the extreme limit 
of each patrol. There, both north and south, 
three miles from the station, white posts were 
set firmly in the sand, with the time clock keys 
chained to them. The government took no 
chance on any man’s loyalty; each surfman 
must punch the clock at the end of his long 
walk. 

As the two tramped out, the door to the 
keeper’s quarters opened three inches. Cap- 
tain Drum, holding a lamp in his hand, 
squinted out. 

“Be watchful,” he cautioned. “She’s a dirty 
night.” 

Ves, sir? 

“Keep your eyes and ears open.” 

The door shut and Dan followed Navarre 
into the teeming dark. Snow and blowing 
sand bit his face. Breakers, roaring along 
their beaches, drummed in an incessant can- 
nonade. 

Navarre had taken a lantern from inside 
the door, and with it hooked to his arm, bent 
his head and shoulders and plowed into the 
wind. Dan plunged lakeward toward the in- 
visible lookout tower. The storm clawed at 


“Tumble 
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his legs as he swung up the steep ladder, strove to 
fling him from the rungs. Nearly breathless, he 
pushed through the trap to the deck, and pulled open 
the door. 

The little box of a room was comfortable, in spite 
of the wind that found its way through cracks. A 
small stove glowed against one side. Joe Anderson 
awaited him impatiently. 

“Thought you’d gone back to sleep,” he grumbled, 
“or that you was dressing for a party.” 

“Just took time for some extra wrappings,” Dan 
answered. 

“A fellow needs ’em,” the Number Five man ad- 
mitted. “Well, I’m off. ’Night!” He thrust open the 
door, slammed it shut behind him, and was gone in 
the gale. 

Dan was alone at the lookout’s post. Wind, snarl- 
ing about the stilts of the tower, shook the small 
wooden shelter. The glass, set high in the side walls, 
was clouded with spray. 

For a minute or so Dan watched Navarre’s lan- 
tern slowly progressing south along the shore. Then 
snow and sand blotted out the bobbing light, and Dan 
returned once more to his scanning of the black lake. 

There was no chair, no seat of any kind in the 
lookout; a man might sleep if he sat down. On the 
north wall hung a telephone, which was connected 
with the erew’s rest room of the quarters, with Cap- 
tain Drum’s office, and with towns up and down the 
coast. 


IME and again, Dan stepped out cautiously to the 

deck and cleared snow from the windows. It was 
past one by the little tower clock when the telephone 
rang excitedly. 

“Thunder Point coast guard station,” Dan said into 
the mouthpiece. “Surfman Judd speaking.” 

“Thunder Point? Captain Drum? Listen. There’s 
a vessel in trouble out here somewhere. Distress 
whistle—” 

Wind shook the line. It was noisy. For a moment, 
Dan could understand nothing. Then the words came 
clearly again. 

“Can you hear? This is Rapid River—boat in dis- 
tress—somewhere—” 

“I have it!” 

Dan thrust back the receiver—swung open the door. 
Out on the deck he yanked furiously at the bell rope. 
Clang! Clang! He saw Captain Drum’s light. flash 
on immediately. Then he saw Navarre’s lantern, re- 
turning swiftly over the dune. 

He fought his way down the ladder and plunged 
toward the quarters. 

Charging in, he found Jerry Mulroy already pulling 
on his heavy 
weather clothes 
in the rest room. 
The others were 
crowding down 
the stairs, dress- 
ing as they 
came. 

“Call!” Dan 
yelled. “Call!” 

Captain 
Drum stepped 
out of his room, 
buttoning his 
uniform. 

“Call?” he 
asked pleasant- 
ly. “I hear the 
bell?” 

Danfound 
himself breath- 
less. 

“ Distress 
off Rapid River 
— telephone —” 

“Keep your 
britches on, 
young fellow,” 
the captain 
chided. 

“Got it over 
the phone,” Dan 
insisted, his 
voice pitched 
too high. 

“I ain’t deef, 
the saints be 
praised,” Drum 
answered. ‘I 
can hear you 
plain without 
all the -ater- 
wauling. You 
say a call. From 
Rapid River? 
Did you ask ’em 
how they ex- 
pects us to 


launch a boat to-night? I thought you didn’t. Well, 
how do they?” 

Honus Jensen came limping down the stairs. 

“What’s this about call?” he demanded. 

“We're going out,” Captain Drum explained, and 
Dan found his calmness contagious. “Going to launch 
the boat. It’ll be a mite wet, but we’re going.” 

Just then Navarre panted in, the lantern on his 
arm. 

“All here?” Drum looked around. “All except Gors- 
line, and he’s on liberty. That’s too bad. Good man. 
Need him. Got to leave one or two of you for station 
watch. You might be getting that motor started, 
Jensen.” 

The Number Two man limped out toward the back 
door. There he turned. “Hey, Cap’n!” he called. 

Drum, struggling into his slicker, walked toward 
him. . Jensen began talking—almost in a whisper, 
half argumentative, half persuasive. 

“Why?” Dan heard the captain ask. Then: “Why, 
yes, if you say so. Sure, we can get along, I guess.” 
He motioned for the crew to follow. At the door he 
halted. 

“Cook, take lookout. Help launch the boat and 
then take lookout.” He paused, looking at Dan. “Num- 
ber Nine, stay with him. Patrol north, toward Rapid 
River.” 

“Patrol!” Dan cried. “I want to go, Captain—” 

“That ain’t got anything to do with it, ree-cruit,” 
the keeper answered. shortly. “Somebody’s got to 
patrol. I say it’ll be Nine.” 

Dan caught his breath. Ordered to stay ashore! 
Was he being punished? Punished at a time like this 
because once a lantern got lost in the lake! For a 
moment his boots seemed rooted to the floor; then he 
ran after the others to help launch the boat. 

Out in the boathouse, Jensen was climbing into the 
power surf boat. Dan’s mouth straightened into 
a grim line as he saw him. Surfman Number Nine 
knew why he was staying ashore. Something Jen- 
sen had whispered had decided the captain. 

Awkwardly, angrily, Dan helped in flinging open 
the wide lakeside doors. Winds wrestled against 
them, but finally they were propped open. Dan heard 
the sputter of the engine as Jensen tested it. The 
crew lined up on the two sides of the boat, Dan and 
the cook taking their places at the shoreward end. 
The stout white craft lay on its cradle upon a sloping 
track. 

Above the roar of the gale Drum shouted his orders: 
“Take life belts!” . . . “Take oars!” . . . “Launch 
boat!” 

Jerry Mulroy kicked the blocks from in front of the 
cradle, and it began to slide forward. Jensen was in, 


Fire clawed over the deck of the bridge wings while the two engineers came plunging, one after another, to safety. 
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squatting by the engine housing amidships. The other 
men ran along side, balancing the boat. It paused as 
the wind caught it in the doorway, and they pushed 
harder. A great wave slapped against the bow. Then 
the bow was splashing through a second wave. Dan, 
in the darkness, heard the men shouting as they flung 
themselves aboard. Drum was the last to leap in. 
Dan and the cook gave a final heave. 

“Go!” Drum commanded. 

Oars slashed the top of the roller; the boat jerked 
lakeward. The captain was pressing against the 
sand with his twelve-foot sweep. The engine caught. 

“Way enough!” Drum bellowed. The men boated 
their oars and the gray shape drifted away. 

Wet to his shoulders, Dan struggled up out of the 
wash. For a moment the purr of the motor sounded 
above the roar of the storm; then the rescue boat 
faded from sight and hearing. Dan followed the cook 
into the quarters. 

Traub was panting. 

“IT wanted to go with them,” Dan jerked out. 

“It was Jensen,” Traub said. “He’s jealous about 
the motor. The skipper just gave in to keep him 
quiet. Of course, a man does patrol sometimes.” 

Dan stood silent, tight-lipped. 

“T’ve got to take lookout,” Traub said. 
best start up the beach.” 

With that he was gone. Dan flung himself into the 
crew’s rest room and picked up the time clock and 
belt of Coston signals Navarre had left there. Then, 
still fuming, still in his wet clothes, he slammed out 
of the door and down to the beach. 

Snow pelted harder. Wind roared around Thunder 
Point and breakers smashed on the jagged reef. Dan 
bent his head and waded on into the darkness. 


“And you 


(OR an hour Dan fought the storm, halting often 
to squint at the lake. Of ship in distress or boat 
on relief there was no sign. Fog rolled shoreward 
and snow fell faster, though the wind was falling off. 
He came at last to the white post on the sand and 
punched his clock. Then, peering out over the lake, he 
searched for a light. Where were Drum and the crew? 
Had they found their wreck? Was the engine work- 
ing? Certainly they could never row in this! All 
hands were needed, if ever. In such a storm why had 
* Drum allowed Jensen to talk him into keeping his 

Number Nine ashore? 

It was little short of disgrace, being left on the 
beach when the rest of the crew put out. A sign 
that a man was considered unfit. Dan knew that well 
enough—notwithstanding all the cook had said. Had 
Drum been so influenced by that lantern story that he 
would always think him ca ss—untrustworthy? 

Dan squatted 
behind a little 
shelter of drift- 
wood, trying to 
observe the 
lake. His wet 
sleeves were 
freezing, bind- 
ing his  shoul- 
ders. He un- 
hooked the 
strapofthe 
time clock, 
dropped it be- 
side the shelter, 
and swinging 
his arms, tried 
to loosen his 
stiffened cloth- 
ing. Just then a 
new sound burst 
throughthe 
storm. 

From far 
away, out of the 
dark came the 
long - drawn - 
out whistle of a 
vessel calling 
for help. Dan 
charged down 
the sand to the 
wash, and lean- 
ing against the 
wind, strove to 
discover a light 
in the distance. 
But snow and 
fog made a 
mask across the 
black face of 
the water. 

The wind was 
pounding out of 
the north by 
northwest; in 
(Continued on 


page 49) 
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Holding the Van Dyne Account 


USINESS was bad in the men’s 

wear of Jonathan Marshall’s 

New York department store. 

According to the trade papers 
it was bad everywhere. 

Unseasonable weather had killed the 
clothing trade. September 
had been hot, and October 
had been sticky and damp. 
November had been char- 
acterized by a humid murk, 
and December had brought 
only southwest winds and t 
rain and wet fogs that Ala 
rolled in from the Atlantic. 
The Christmas trade had 
been a horror. And here it 
was the first week of Jan- 4 
uary, and the newspapers 
made a joke of “the win- 
ter without winter.” 

But it was no joke to Mr. 
Doy, head of the Mar- 
shall’s men’s wear, for 
when a city feels no need 
for winter weight clothing, 
winter weight clothing 
stagnates. Neither was it 
a joke to the department. 
salesmen, who were de- 
pendent on their two and 
one-half per cent commis- 
sions. 

Even Bill Darrow, 
stock clerk, felt the depres- 
sion. Bill thrilled to the ac- 
tivity that comes with the 
quick turnover of stock, to 
the stimulation of crowded 
aisles and bustling trade, 
to the throb and pulse of 
business. But for several 
months there had been no 
throb and pulse. There was 
very little business. 

Bill, working along a 
line of dinner coats, r -anged the gar- 
ments on their hange: The stock was 
perfect, but he worked the mere sake 
of having something to do. Here and 
there about the department, salesmen held 
down their posts in a sort of weary and 
anxious apathy. Mr. Doy paced one of 
the aisles in frowning thought. 

A man swung down from the adjoin- 
ing department there on the fifth floor, 
skirted the men’s wear, and started for the eleva- 
tors. He was tall and blond, and his shoulders and 
chest were abnormally broad and deep. The tense way 
his head was set, the drive of his legs, marked him as 
one spurred by a vivid, high-strung, restless, impatient 
nervousness. His footsteps echoed with hard thumps 
of energy; and at the sound Mr. Doy suddenly lifted 
his head and hurried forward with an outstretched 
hand of greeting. 

“Hello, Mr. Van Dyne. 
stranger around here.” 

The blond man halted with an ill-concealed reluc- 
tance. “’Morning, Doy. Just passing through. No 
time to stop.” 

“T have a few things I’ve been hoping to show you.” 

“Not to-day—pressed for time.” The words tum- 
bled out rapidly, marked by the same tension that was 
in his movements. “Some other day.” 


You’re something of a 


He was off again, and Mr. Doy went with him, and 
had to stretch his legs to match stride for stride. 
The two-man parade ended at the elevators. The 
blond stranger entered a down car, and the buyer 
came back toward the men’s wear, walking slowly. 
Evidently this chance encounter had not gone well, for 
Mr. Doy looked glum. He halted at the dinner coats. 

“Recognize that customer?” he demanded abruptly. 

“No, sir,” said Bill. 

“A year and a half ago you’d have seen him in here 
regularly. That’s Tommy Van Dyne.” 

Bill, since coming to New York, had followed the 
newspapers. “Not the Tommy—” 

“That’s the man. Society’s darling. Tennis star, 
polo player, and leader of a set that runs to yachting. 
Oodles of money, and never had to work for any of it. 
When Marshall’s took me off the floor and made me 
department head, I turned most of my customers over 
to the other men, but I held on to Van Dyne. You 
can’t turn a temperamental egg like that over to some- 


“It’s Mr. Van 
Dyne. He was 
in at Blake's, 
butthey 
couldn't fit 
bim,” said 
Bill. 


body with whom he may not click. Not that it made 
any difference. He’s stopped shopping here. And I 
used to call him the department’s best customer.” 

Bill stared. “Did he buy that much clothing?” 

“It wasn’t only what he bought—it was what his 
friends bought. You don’t realize what it means to 
be a white lily among the town’s young bloods. A lot 
of the society boys look upon him as a pace setter. If 
Tommy does it, it’s the proper thing to do. ‘I buy my 
clothing,’ says ‘Tommy, ‘at Marshall’s,’ and imme- 
diately buying at Marshall’s becomes a fad. If Mar- 
shall’s is good enough for Tommy, it’s good enough for 
his set.” 

“Where does he buy now?” 

“I don’t know. It’s a big slice of business to lose.” 

“Perhaps he goes to a custom tailor.” 

“Not Tommy. Too much fuss and feathers for his 
nerves. He couldn’t stand still long enough for meas- 
urements, fitting, and more fitting. No, he’s buying 
ready-mades. And how I played up to him to hold his 
business. He’s hard to fit—notice those shoulders? I 
managed to get his measurements. Every season I 
had a dozen suits made specially for him and put them 
away at the end of the line. When he came I could 
also. produce his size. That tickled him. He swore 
this was the only place he could come to and get what 
he wanted. Well, he doesn’t want what we have now. 


By William Heyliger 
Mlustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 


To-day he wouldn’t look at a thing.” 
“What soured him on us?” Bill asked. 
Mr. Doy shook his head. “How can 

you tell? You treat two men with the 
_ same consideration. One leaves you; the 

other sticks. I’d like to get Van Dyne 
and his crowd back again.” 

“Tt would mean a lot to the depart- 
ment all right,” Bill replied, “when it 
comes to totaling the season’s sales.” 

“Not only that,” Mr. Doy said crisply, 
“but pleasing a customer, pleasing every 

customer, is a matter of professional 
pride with me, just as it is 
with every salesman who’s 
really interested in his work. 
It’s a store’s job to. please 
everybody. When you lose a 
customer you’ve fallen down 
on the job.” 

With that, the buyer turned 
abruptly on his heel and 
walked off toward the de- 
partment desk. Bill went 
prowling for those suits of 
abnormal chest measurement. 
It touched his pride that he, 
the department stock clerk, 
had known nothing about 
them. 

The clothing would be, 
he reasoned, on an expensive 
line—probably the $100 suits. 
Presently he found them 
there, and jeered at himself 
for never having discovered 
them on their hangers. He 
forgot that they had been 
placed there as bait for a sin- 
gle customer. They were not 
“regular” merchandise. 

At lunch time the gray day 
turned to rain. Bill re- 
turned from the employees’ restaurant and found 
Mr. Doy moody and glum. 

“Got anything special to do to-day, Bill?” 

“No, sir.” 

“This would be a good day to skip out and see how 
other department stores arrange their stocks. Go 
into Blake’s, Horton’s, Simonson’s. No use of stand- 
ing around here while a lot of idle salesmen curse the 
weather.” 

Bill got hat, coat, and umbrella and went out into 
the rain. Simonson’s men’s wear was as dead as 
Marshall’s. The stock was well displayed; yet, ac- 
customed to the dignity of Marshall’s, he thought 
that the flaring price cards stuck above the racks of 
clothing looked cheap. 

“Too much like a bargain basement,” he reflected, 
and went up the street to Horton’s. 

Here he ran into a sale, and remembered that he 
had seen the Horton advertisement in last night’s 
newspapers. Yet even a price mark-down could not sell 
winter clothing to-day. A handful of shoppers wan- 
dered about the department and showed faint interest. 
The stock had a mussed appearance, as though it had 
been pawed over and rejected. Marshall’s, Bill de- 
cided, would never allow merchandise to take on such 
an air of careless sloppiness. He left Horton’s and 
started for Blake’s. 

And now his pulse quickened, because Blake’s was 
always the Marshall challenge. If Marshall’s showed 
a new fabric, a new style, a new hat, or a new piece 
of furniture before it made its appearance at Blake’s, 
that was a Marshall triumph. Marshall’s had been 
the first to open a department for model airplanes— 
but Blake’s had brought Babe Ruth to the sports 
goods department on a Saturday morning. It was al- 
ways a battle of brains, of values, of service. 

Bill, walking slowly through the rain, made a sharp 
survey of the Blake show windows. Not one of them 
displayed men’s clothing—show windows are too valu- 
able to be given over to merchandise that collects dust - 
in its department. Bill-moved toward the entrance, 
and a form bumped him hard and muttered an apol- 
ogy. He swung about in time to see a man cutting 
across the sidewalk toward the curb, and he recog- 
nized that figure at once. Just at that moment a truck 
came splashing and spattering through the street and 
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showered that tall form with 
mud and water that squirted 
out from under the broad 
wheels. 

Tommy Van Dyne sputter- 
ed wrathfully and shook a 
wild, impotent cane after the 
disappearing truck. Blake’s 
liveried doorman spoke to 
him deferentially and, after a 
moment, he allowed himself 
to be led across the sidewalk 
and into the building. Bill 
was at his heels when he en- 
tered the elevator, and was 
still at his heels when he 
stepped off in Blake’s men’s 
wear. The boy drew a deep 
breath. Mr. Doy would be 
glad to get this piece of in- 
formation. 


SALESMAN came for- 

ward eagerly. “Mr. Van 
Dyne! What has happened? 
Can we be of any service?” 

“An infernal truck,” Tom- 
my Van Dyne raged. 

“They don’t give a pedes- 
trian much chance,” the sales- 
man sympathized. 

“Chance? No chance. Hog the roads. I shall 
write to the mayor. How can I go about like this? 
Must have another suit at once.” 

“T hope we'll find something—” 

“Hope? Why all this hope? Can’t I come here and 
get what I want?” 

“Of course you can.” The salesman, affable, cour- 
teous, tried to smooth him down. “If you'll just step 
this way I'll bring out some coats—” 

Tommy Van Dyne squirmed. “I won’t do much 
trying on,” he warned the salesman. “It’s a lot of rot. 


Mr. Doy cleared his throat and tried to 
hold himself to a rigid self-control. 
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Fuss and feather and fit and dance 
around. All I want is a suit that 
will fit me. Why can’t I get it?” 

“You can,” the salesman as- 
sured him. 

But none of the coats would set 
smoothly and neatly across those 
broad, powerful shoulders. The 
blond head began to jerk with ir- 
ritation, and the long legs twitch- 
ed with a mounting impatience. 
Finally came a coat that was al- 
most the size—but not quite. 

“I can’t be bothered with any 
more of this,” Tommy Van Dyne 
fumed. “Drive a man clean crazy. 
I suppose I’ll have to finish out the 
day looking like a street sweeper. 
Where did I put down my hat?” 

“If you can spare a few more 
minutes, Mr. Van Dyne, I think 
we can—” 

“No more trying on coats,” 
Tommy jerked out. 

“Of course not. It is a bore, 
isn’t it?” The salesman’s smile ex- 
pressed a vast sympathy and un- 
derstanding. “But if you’ll take 
off that suit in one of the dressing 
rooms I’ll have our tailors clean it 
at once. I assure you we'll not 
detain you very long.” 

Tommy Van Dyne snapped his fingers. “Bother! 
Those little cubbyholes of dressing rooms are like 
prisons. And I’m in a hurry. Can’t stay here any 
longer or take time to go home. I'll go on and get it 
cleaned at the club.” 

Tactfully, Blake’s salesman attempted to dissuade 
the high-strung young leader from this decision, but 
Bill felt sure that the effort was foredoomed to failure. 

Even so, Bill, who had shooed off two salesmen with 
the statement that he was merely looking around, had 
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something to think about. He knew he was witness- 
ing some excellent salesmanship, and his common 
sense told him that Blake’s knew the importance of 
Tommy Van Dyne’s trade and was out to get it. True, 
the tall, blond athlete would leave here unfitted and 
still bespattered, but he had had unusual service of- 
fered him and he couldn’t help carrying away a feeling 
of gratitude. 

Tommy Van Dyne proved that as he took leave of 
the salesman. It was evident that the consideration 
shown him had quite restored his good humor. 

“No, no, I won’t wait,” he insisted. “But thanks no 
end. If I can’t get this suit decently cleaned at the 
club, I may send back for that last one I tried on.” 

“Let us send it over to your club now,” suggested the 
salesman quickly. 

“No, no. I think this suit can be cleaned all right. 
T'll let you know if I want yours.” 

Blake’s salesman didn’t press the proffered service, 
and Bill felt that he was wise. It would be bad busi- 
ness to put Tommy Van Dyne in a position where he 
might feel that he’d have to keep a Blake suit when 
the suit didn’t fit. 

“Good-by, and thanks again,” Tommy Van Dyne 
was jerking out, and then he was off. 


‘hee was left to pursue his original plan of study- 
ing Blake’s men’s wear. He had to admit to him- 
self that the merchandise was displayed with skill and 
taste. The lines were laid out where they had a maxi- 
mum of soft, clear light. It didn’t take him long to 
make his inspection. He paid close attention to the 
$37.50 values—to the tailoring of the seams, the qual- 
ity and feel of the cloth, the fit of the pockets. In the 
end he told himself that Blake’s $37.50 line was every 
bit as good as Marshall’s. Probably both stores gave 
almost identical values through their competing de- 
partments. That being so, the battle for business be- 
came a battle of service—of intelligent, cheerful, dis- 
criminating service. And Blake’s had offered Tommy 
Van Dyne cheerful, discriminating service to-day. 
There was no getting away from that. Tommy Van 


ing up to timber line. 


mountain . . 


A mile-high lake, guarded by jagged rock sentinels. 
Sun-bleached tepees, peeking above scrub firs. In- 
dians, astride ponies, gazing immobile at the trail that creeps up the 
. There’s a thrill to standing in high places and looking out 


Pine forests, creep- 


on page 44 tells how. 
rs 


over far distances. There’s a tug at your heart when you think of forest 
trails and camp fires. And there’s a chance for every AMERICAN Boy reader 


to make his dream of a vacation in the West come true. 


The announcement 
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Dyne would remember it. Fortune had given 
Blake’s an opportunity, and Blake’s had scored. 

“And that’s that,” sighed Bill. 

He left the department, took an elevator down, 
and walked out to the street. The rain now fell per- 
sistently and soddenly, but its steady splash upon 
his umbrella was almost unnoticed. Blake’s had 
made a hit with Tommy Van Dyne—all Bill saw in 
his mind’s eye was Tommy Van Dyne striding into 
Blake’s and all Tommy’s friends keeping step with 
him. Once let Tommy get settled there, once let 
Blake’s catch the trick of keeping a fit for those 
shoulders in stock, and the Van Dyne business would 
be lost to Marshall’s forever. 

Then abruptly Bill stopped short.. What a dumb 
nut he was!—what a bonehead! Thanks to the gods 
of luck, and to Mr. Doy, Marshall’s had an unusual 
chance to give service—and it had taken him all 
this time to see it! 

“Boy!” said Bill in a whisper, and started hur- 
riedly down the street. The open umbrella checked 
his progress. He lowered it and hastened through 
the rain. 

But at the Marshall corner a mob halted him. 
There was a subway entrance on that corner, and 
evidently something had gone wrong with the serv- 
ice. A crowd jammed the stairway that led under- 
ground, packed itself across the sidewalk, and 
blocked all progress. Bill wormed, skirted, side- 
stepped, and elbowed around the edges until he 
finally got to the store’s entrance. 

It was almost closing time when he reached the 
men’s wear. Daylight had faded; and the depart- 
ment, under its powerful arc lights, seemed brighter 
and more cheerful with the rain and the murk shut 
out. He searched for Mr. Doy. 

“Just left,” said the man at the wrapping coun- 
ter. “If you ask me, he was nursing a swell grouch. 
He went out biting himself.” 

With Mr. Doy gone, Mr. Twilliger would be in 
charge. Bill found him in one of the aisles, a slight, 
gray-haired man with a perpetual look of timidity 
on his face. 

“T’ve just come from Blake’s,” Bill announced 
hurriedly. “Mr. Van Dyne got splashed by a truck. 
Blake’s couldn’t fit him, and they wanted to clean his 
suit, but he wouldn’t let them. Went to his club 
to get it done. Why can’t we send him two or three 
of those suits Mr. Doy had made especially for him, 
send them to his club on approval—just in case they 
can’t clean his suit up shipshape?” 

“Eh?” Mr. Twilliger stared in startled surprise. 

“We can send them on approval for Mr. Van 
Dyne,” Bill repeated. “We can write a note to go 
with them saying we learned he had met with a 
mishap and asking if we can be of help—” 

“Suppose Mr. Van Dyne doesn’t keep the suits?” 

“Let him send them back.” 

“Impossible! Marshall’s doesn’t send out cloth- 
ing on approval. It’s never been done.” 

“But this is an exceptional case. Mr. Doy wants 
that Van Dyne trade. What difference does it make 
whether or not he keeps them? All we want to do is 
to impress him with the fact that we sent them— 
that we’ll go the limit to give a customer service.” 

“Sorry,” Mr. Twilliger said. “I wouldn’t care to 
assume the responsibility. You'll have to take it up 
with Mr. Doy in the morning.” 

“But the morning will be too late,” Bill argued des- 
perately. “We’ve got to get the suits to the club right 
away. 

“I won’t assume the responsibility.” Mr. Twilliger 
shook his head. “Mr. Doy must make the decision.” 


HE closing gongs rang, and the salesmen moved 

as a unit toward the cloak rooms. Bill stood there 
in impotent despair. A chance to do a job that might 
regain a good customer, and they had to mark time 
and let the chance slide! If he could only get hold 
of Mr. Doy— 

His mind, sharpened by the crisis, suddenly reached 
out and caught hold of hope. Mr. Doy usually stopped 
at the tobacco counter on the main floor and bought 
some cigars. In his present mood he would probably 
not care to mingle with the mob waiting for subway 
service to be restored. He might linger at the tobacco 
counter; he might even wait inside the main entrance 
for the subway tie-up to end and for the mob to thin 
out. Bill dashed toward the elevators, 

“Mr. Doy was here,” said the tobacco salesman. “He 
left about ten minutes ago.” 

Bill made for the entrance. His heart sank; the 
man was not there. Outdoors the crowd had melted 
and the sidewalk was no longer blocked. That could 
mean but one thing—subway trains were running 
again. But there was a chance that the buyer, who 
must have been at the tail of the mob, had not ‘yet 
stepped aboard a Bronx Express. Bill dashed down 
the subway stairs. 

The concrete train platform was thronged. Two 
hundred feet from the stairway he saw Mr. Doy, 
standing with a folded newspaper under his arm. A 


Tommy Van Dyne sputtered wrathfully and shook a wild, impotent cane after the disappearing truck. 


faint hum, growing louder each moment, announced 
the speedy arrival of a train. Bill, uncertain as to 
whether he could reach the buyer in time, made a 
megaphone of his hands. 

“Mr. Doy! Mr. Doy!” 

A hundred heads turned—and one of them was Mr. 
Doy’s. The train came in with a deafening roar; cen- 
ter and end doors flew open; guards hurried the 
throng with cries of, “Step lively, please, step lively!” 
Almost in a moment the platform was empty, the 
train had left the station and disappeared in its un- 
derground tunnel, and Mr. Doy came to the stairway. 

“What is it, Bill?” 

“It’s Mr. Van Dyne. He was in at Blake’s, but they 
couldn’t fit him. He went to his club and he’s going 
to get his suit cleaned—” 

“His suit cleaned?” 

“Yes, sir. He’d been spattered by a truck. He 
wanted to buy a suit, but they couldn’t give him his 
size; so he’s gone—” 

“Let’s go back to the store,” Mr. Doy said abruptly. 
“So Blake’s couldn’t fit him. Ha! We can. And he 
wanted a suit.” The glum eyes suddenly began to 
twinkle. “I see what’s in your mind, Bill. You think 
we should send some suits to his club on approval.” 

“Can we?” Bill demanded. 

“Watch us,” said the buyer. “Of course, there’s 
an element of danger. You never know how Tommy 
Van Dyne is going to take a thing. He may think our 
sending the suits is a big service, but there’s a chance 
he'll go off his nut and think it’s an impertinence.” 

“He shouldn’t!” said Bill indignantly. 

“No,” agreed Mr. Doy. “But Van Dyne’s tempera- 
mental. We'll have to risk his misunderstanding us 
in order to show him what Marshall’s stand ready to 
do,for a customer.” 

Bill nodded. 


“To-night,” said Mr. Doy, “we hold the Van Dyne 
account, or we lose it forever. If Tommy Van Dyne 
sees this as service—swift, extraordinary service— 
we’re saved. You’ll have to carry up these suits, Bill.” 

Bill nodded again. “He was wearing a gray to- 
day.” 

“He has a liking for grays. 
but Van Dyne is not hedged in by style. 
style trends. He makes his own style.” 


This is a brown winter, 
He’s above 


NE elevator was still running, for the convenience 

of those working late in the executive offices. Once 
in the deserted men’s wear they worked fast. Bill 
brought three suits over from the line, and Mr. Doy 
folded them and set them in a box. Now that the 
store was closed, a watchman stood at the employees’ 
entrance. Bill would need credentials to leave the 
building with a package. Mr. Doy fitted in an “out” 
ticket and pasted it to the box. 

“Tie it up,” he ordered. He reached for the tele- 
phone, and called a number. “Van Dyne’s club,” he 
said over his shoulder to Bill. “His favorite one—I’m 
pretty sure he was going to this one.” 

Bill worked with the twine and listened. 

“Is this Vanderbilt 1400?” Mr. Doy asked. 
you give me the steward, please?” 

Then: “This is Mr. Doy, of Marshall’s men’s wear. 
Mr. Van Dyne met with a slight mishap to-day, and it 
occurred to me that perhaps we might be of service. 
Mr. Van Dyne is there at the club, I believe. We’re 
sending up a special delivery of three suits for his 
consideration.” 

The receiver sputtered with the metallic raspings 
of a voice. 

“No, Mr. Van Dyne did not order these togs. 
If he doesn’t wish to keep them, one of our wagons will 
stop and bring them back.” (Continued on page 63) 


“Will 
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Thrashing Feet 


HE meet with Morningside was 

an early season test for State 

College, and only a few hun- 

dred students dotted the gallery 
that ran around three sides of the 
white-tiled pool. State was winning 
easily. 

But if the affair was a mild one 
for the rooters, it was more than that 
for Coach Scotty Allen, down at the 
starting end of the pool. This meet 
was the beginning of what he hoped 
would be State’s greatest tank year. 
Seated on the bench along the north 
wall was the best squad he’d ever 
trained. There was just one possi- 
ble weak spot in the line-up—the 
dashes. And the next event would 
prove whether he had two good dash 
men, or just one. 

Frank Richardson, captain and 56- 
second man in the hundred, stood be- 
side the coach. Hissquare-cut, serious 
face wore its habitually grim expres- 
sion, and his fists were dug into his 
silk-clad hips. Richardson was not a 
natural swimmer. He was too stocky 
and muscular for that. But by sheer, 
driving grit, he had made himself 
one of the leading dash men of the 
conference, 

Both men had their eyes on the 
State corner where a smoothly built 
swimmer with blond hair, good-hu- 
mored eyes, and slightly flushed 
cheeks was throwing off his bathrobe. 
If Bob Lee came through to-night, 
the championship picture would be 
complete. But Bob Lee, sophomore, 
hailing from Atlanta, Georgia, pos- 
sessing a genial disposition and 
smooth form, was an unknown quan- 
tity. 

“Coach,” Richardson said. “I wish 
I didn’t have this boil on my leg. I—” 

Scotty Allen grinned. “The meet’s 
sewed up,” he said briefly. “It’s a 
good spot to try Lee out.” 

The bellow of an official called the men to the 
edge of the pool. Richardson and the coach watched 
the blond sophomore closely. They saw him rub his 
hands on his bathing suit, throw a glance at the two 
Morningside swimmers across the springboard, and 
then swing his head half around as though he were 
vainly looking for an exit. They watched keenly the 
resigned, faintly amused expression that came over 
his face, as though he were saying: “There’s no way 
out—I’ll have to go through with it.” 

The starter’s voice brought the three contestants to 
the edge of the pool. The sharp “Ready!” followed 
by a quick gun, sent them flatly outward. 


EEFORE the end of the first lap, the coach grunted. 

Bob Lee was swimming in perfect form, but with- 
out heart. At the turn he was a shade behind, and at 
the end of the race he trailed by a length. 

“It beats me,” the coach murmured to his captain 
above the handclapping, “how a man with that form 
can swim so slowly.” 

Richardson was more emphatic. “No spirit,” he 
said flatly. “He doesn’t know what it’s all about.” 

Scotty nodded. He’d seen men like Lee before. Men 
with worlds of talent to whom the idea of racing was 
painful. Who were bothered by crowds, who faltered 
in the big tests, who hated the idea of competition. 
Some of them woke up. Some didn’t. 

“Tf we’re going to beat Millikan,” Scotty went on, 
“we’ve got to have Lee.” 

The stocky captain nodded. Millikan, Eastern cham- 
pion and traditionally a good swimming school, was 
coming west this year. Two years ago, she wouldn’t 
have considered a meet with State. But State’s star 
had risen. 

In the locker room, after the meet was finished, 
Coach Allen took Bob by the arm. 

“Your stroke was good and your turns were per- 
fect,” he said, without preliminaries, “but your time 
was awful.” 

Bob Lee grinned engagingly. 
scorch the water,” he admitted. 

“Do you know why you didn’t do better?” the coach 
asked. 

Bob’s eyebrows lifted inquiringly as he gazed can- 
didly at Scotty. 

“Because you didn’t swim hard enough,” the coach 
replied, drily. 


“I didn’t exactly 


Walker swung his lank form around to face Bob. “Why don’t you step out and 
win a race?” he said. 


A half dozen swimmers, dressing near-by, were lis- 
tening, but Bob Lee seemed entirely unabashed. 

a can’t think of any answer to that one, Coach,” he 
said. 

“You ought to break fifty-six one of these days,” 
Scotty said, as he walked off. 

After he had disappeared through the door leading 
upstairs, Bob looked around him, slightly embarrassed 
at the attention he was getting. 

“Coach’s got me figured for a Johnny Weismuller,” 
he murmured. 

Frank Richardson looked up, and the square lines 
of his face seemed grimmer than usual. He had 
watched Bob for a year now, and had never seen the 
sophomore extend himself. 

“At least he figured you good enough not to let 
those Morningside seahorses splash water in your 
face,” he said bluntly. 

Bob looked up quickly, then laughed. “All this flat- 
tery’s goin’ to spoil me,” he protested with mock dif- 
fidence. 

“We're flattering your swimming form—not your 
spirit,” Frank Richardson replied. 

The room hushed, and swimmers in the act of put- 
ting on shoes and ties stopped dead. For a moment, an 
angry look flamed into Bob’s good-natured eyes. Then 
he glanced about him at the tableau of arrested mo- 
tion and grinned. 

“We'll now go on dressin’,” he murmured. “No 
blood will be shed.” 


EVERAL men started a self-conscious chatter, and 

in a few minutes the entire squad had dressed and 
gone out except for Bob Lee and one other swimmer. 
Sam Walker, breast stroker, carefully parted his 
close-cropped ruddy hair and then swung his lank 
form around to face Bob. 

“Bob,” he said, “why don’t you step out and win a 
race one of these days?” 

Bob looked at him inquiringly. 

“You know what I mean,” Sam continued. ‘“You’ve 
developed the nicest stroke on the squad. But you 
don’t win races. Some doctor tell you to take it easy?” 

“Neveh went to a doctor in my life,” Bob replied. 

Walker nodded. “In that case, my boy, you ought 
to be put up against a wall and shot.” 

“My-my,” Bob murmured. “All this popularity—” 

“You ought to be shot,” Walker went on, “for not 
doing your best.” 
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“I’m doin’ my best,” Bob protested. 
“You’ve got the same foolish notion 
as the rest—” 

“Not once,” Sam Walker cut in 
brusquely, “have you done your best! 
You don’t know what it means!” 

For thirty seconds Sam held Bob’s 
eyes, and he read in the Southerner’s 
amazed look, an utter disbelief. 

“You don’t understand—do you?” 
Sam said softly. 

“T sure don’t get what you and 
Frank are drivin’ at,” Bob complain- 
ed, humorously. 

“You will—some day,” Sam an- 
swered. 

Sam Walker knew that it took an 
effort to win races against good com- 
petition. You had to get a sort of 
fierce joy out of it. Frank Richard- 
son, stout-hearted and scrappy, was 
a great competitor. Bob Lee, easy-go- 
ing and friendly, had never felt the 
flame. 

“We'll have to fix that—somehow,” 
Sam said to himself absently, as he 
left the locker room. 


Be the problem wasn’t so easily 
fixed. The weeks passed and State 
College mowed a clean swath through 
the Valley Conference. She swamped 
Lawrence, 41-22, sank Tech, 50-13, 
foundered Western, 32-26, and came 
to the Millikan meet with a white 
record and a campus that was swim- 
ming-mad for the first time in his- 
tory. 

But Bob Lee had done little to help. 
He’d taken a second against Tech be- 
cause Tech had had no dash men 
worthy of the name. He had worked 
harder, cut down his time a little, but 
had never once shown the heart—the 
exultant spark—that might develop 
him into a winner. 

Coming home from the Tech meet, 
Scotty Allen, Captain Richardson, and Sam Walker 
held a council of war in the coach’s stateroom. 
Through the closed door came the drawling tenor of 
Bob Lee, singing “Dallas Blues” to the accompani- 
ment of a ukelele. 

“We've got an even chance against Millikan,” the 
coach said confidently. “Weed and Ray are good 
enough to take one-two in the dives. Sam, here, can 
take first in the breast stroke. Hardwick’s good for a 
second in the back stroke. The dashes—” 

He paused. Millikan had Splash Barrow in the 
dashes—one of the great dash men of the year. Milli- 
kan’s ace. A swimmer, like Richardson, with little 
grace, who clawed his way through the hundred in 55 
flat. Who splashed water like a sidewheeler, and over- 
came his lack of form by sheer scrap. 

With Frank Richardson in form, State would have 
a chance at least to place second to Barron. But Frank 
was still having boils. 

“JT don’t think Bob Lee’ll do us any good,” Frank 
said. bluntly. 

“Maybe you’re right,” the coach said, his brow 
creasing. “I’ve been hoping all along—” 

“Coach!” Sam Walker’s eyes were burning. “Bob 
Lee’s got to come through—and I think I’ve got a way 
to make him do it.” 

Scotty looked up, interested. 

“Bob Lee’s never been mad or excited about any- 
thing in his life,” Walker went on. “If Frank, here, 
doesn’t mind—” 

For ten minutes the breast stroker talked, outlin- 
ing his suddenly conceived plan for bringing out the 
latent spark in Bob Lee. When he had finished, there 
was a moment of silence. Then the coach smiled. 

“It won’t hurt him,” he concluded, “and it might do 
him some good.” 

“And after it’s all over,” Sam added, “we can ex- 
plain things. Otherwise Bob might lie in wait for 
Frank up a dark alley. Because when a Southerner 
does get mad—” 

“Don’t worry about that,” Frank interrupted. 

A new thought struck the coach. “If the thing does 
work and Bob comes through,” he said, turning to 
Frank, “you’re likely to be cheated out of your major 
letter.” 

There was an athletic department ruling that any 
contestant in a minor sport winning either five firsts 
or twenty-five points during a season was awarded a 
major letter. Frank had twenty-three points, and 
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needed to get only second place in 
the Millikan meet to earn the honor. 
“Bob’s welcome to beat me out 
of it—if he can,” Frank replied, 
simply. 
On Monday, the first intensive 
practice for the Millikan meet took place. 


After 
a general workout, Scotty called for a time trial be- 
tween Lee and Richardson in the hundred. 

Sam Walker, leaning against the wall, wore a faint 
grin as the two swimmers stepped to the edge of. the 


pool. At the gun, the two bodies lanced out and 
started crawling down the first lap, Frank forging 
ahead with choppy strokes, Bob sliding along like a 
torpedo. 

At the turn, Frank was shoulders ahead. At the 
end of the second lap he was half a length in front, 
and at the final turn he was leading by a full length. 
Sam Walker stepped to the edge of the pool, watch- 
ing closely, as the last lap began. 

The two swimmers were in adjacent lanes. But now 
Frank began to slant over dangerously close to Bob’s 
path. For a moment his thrashing feet were less than 
a foot from Bob’s head. Then, apparently dizzy from 
the pace he was setting, he veered farther over, and 
slowed slightly. 

There was a momentary tangle. Bob brought his 
head sharply out of the foam, gulped in a breath, 
and blinked. Then the bodies separated and the two 
swimmers settled into their lanes and finished the 
race. 

Bob hung on to the edge of the pool and grinned at 
Frank. 

“Boy,” he gasped. “I never knew what a leg thrash 
you had till to-day. When your foot socked me on the 
head, back there, I thought it was a depth bomb.” 

“Sorry,” Frank replied curtly, and pulled himself 
out of the water. 

The next day there was another time trial, and 
again there was a collision between Frank’s feet and 
Bob’s head. 

“Swimmin’ in the same pool with you is gettin’ to 
be a hazard,” Bob laughed good-naturedly. “To-mor- 
row I pick me a lane across the springboard from 
you.” 

The next day Bob saw Frank start for the left lane, 
and went himself, with mock stealthiness, to the ex- 
treme right. To his dismay, Frank changed his mind 
and chose the adjacent lane on the right. 

The sophomore looked at the captain thoughtfully. 
ae feel better if I had some armor plate on me,” he 
said. 

“i Frank, staring straight ahead, apparently didn’t 
ear. 

This time the captain got a good lead and happened 
to swerve into Bob’s lane on the second lap. Bob, 
breathing the other way, had no chance to avoid it. 
He came out of the race with a bruised and half- 
closed eye. 

Frank Richardson was walking into the locker room 
when Bob Lee caught up to him and placed a hand on 
his arm. The stocky captain stopped and looked in- 
quiringly at the taller, more smoothly-built South- 
erner. 

“IT wouldn’t mind so much,” Bob said softly, “if 
you’d apologize.” 

“What for?” Frank asked indifferently. 

A gleam came into the Southerner’s eyes. “Where 
I was taught manners,” he said, his voice still low, 
“people apologize when they do injury to others.” 


Before he had taken a stroke, he knew he had made a good dive. 


Frank Richardson looked at 
Lee’s rapidly closing left eye. 
“Very well,” he said, coldly. “I 
apologize.” 

The flat manner in which the 
words were uttered was a greater 
insult than no apology at all. 

“That didn’t sound so good,” Bob said, his good- 
looking face growing set. “But there’ll be no col- 
lision to-morrow, do you heah?” 

“Right,” Frank agreed with a touch of sarcasm. 
“Tl cross too far in front of you.” 

“No you won't,” Bob said, a touch of suppressed 
rage in his voice. “To-morrow you watch your own 
head.” 

The two looked squarely at each other. 

“T’d take a poke at you now,” Bob said, his voice 
slurring softly, “if it wasn’t for the Millikan meet. 
But I will meet you right afterwards.” 

In the next day’s time trials, the coach was absent 
and Sam Walker was holding the watch. Bob came 
down the third lap half a length ahead of Frank 
Richardson, but at the end of the lap—for the first 
time that season—he missed his turn. Richardson, 
straining to the limit, gained enough to collide again 
with the Southerner. 

The captain was out of the pool first, but Bob was 
just a fraction of a second behind him. The good- 
nature had entirely disappeared from his face as he 
grasped the captain by the shoulder and swung him 
around. 

“T owe you a black eye and three bruises,” he said, 
his voice trembling with anger. “They'll be deliv- 
ered right after the meet.” 

“T’'ll be there,” Frank said. 

Sam Walker, glancing at his stop watch, lifted his 
eyes in surprise, and gazed at the form of Bob Lee, 
disappearing into the locker room. Then a slow smile 
spread over his face as he turned his eyes to Frank. 

“There’s a chance,” he whispered. 

“Not for me,” Frank said wearily. “Playing this 
game of yours has got me down. Bob’s got to come 
through—now.” ‘ 


Ae eight o’clock on Saturday night, the pool was 
jammed to the ceiling with rooters. It wasn’t 
every year that a famous Eastern school came to visit 
State College. 

The meet started with the two hundred yard relay 
—four men swimming fifty yards each. Millikan won 
it, and the score stood 5-0. 

Then came the fancy dives. Art Weed and Sunny 
Ray, experienced performers, flashed their way with 
sinuous perfection to first and second place, leaving 
to the mediocre Millikan diver a poor third, and the 
score stood 8-6, in State’s favor. 

As an official called out the hundred, Scotty Allen 
took Bob Lee and Frank Richardson aside. Frank, 
weakened by boils, was badly played out from the ef- 
fort he had put into the time trials. Bob looked fresh. 


“You two,” the coach said calmly, “have got to take 
second and third in the hundred. This meet belongs to 
anybody, and the squad with the most scrap wins. I 
don’t expect you to beat Splash Barron, but you can 
push him so hard he won’t be much good for the 
medley.” 


Scotty paused. The three hundred yard medley was 
the last race on the program. Three swimmers, the 
first one doing the one hundred yards backstroke, the 
second, one hundred breast, the third, one hundred 
crawl. The outcome of the meet might depend on that 
race. The winner would get five points. State had to 
take that event. Scotty’s eyes glinted as he looked at 
his two dash men. 

“J don’t know whether I’ll enter you—” he looked 
at Richardson “—or Bob, in the medley. I’ll pick the 
one who does best in the hundred.” 

The two swimmers—captain and sophomore— 
glanced at each other. Frank’s face was tense. Bob’s 
wore a bleak look that masked a flame he had never 
felt before. 

As the coach stepped away from the two, Bob 
looked at Frank. 

“T’m going to owe you an apology after this race,” 
he said, and there was an acid tinge to his voice. 
“Tl deliver it now. You need two points to win a 
major letter: I’m going to do my best to stick you 


back in third place—and I think I can do it. I apolo- 
gize.” 
“Save your breath,” Frank replied. “You'll need 


it.” 

The starter’s voice, barely heard above the reverber- 
ating tumult of the crowd, called the swimmers up. 
Frank Richardson was on the extreme left side of the 
pool. Bob was next to him. Splash Barron, wiry and 
eager, was just across the springboard. The other 
Millikan dash man was beyond. 


Be LEE took one glance across the springboard at 
the formidable Barron and then fixed his eyes on 
the other end of the pool. He probably couldn’t come 
close to Barron, but. he could beat Richardson. 

The words “On your mark!” shocked him into 
action. 

The pool hushed, and resolutely he ignored the ap- 
palling silence. 

Get set! 

Bang! 

Before he had taken a stroke, he knew he had 
made a good dive. Perfectly relaxed, his right arm 
came out of the water and reached forward. His legs 
thrashed smoothly. His head came out, and as he 
gulped in air he knew his body was lined out straight, 
that his shoulders were breasting the surface, and 
that he was surging forward like a destroyer. A 
feeling of exultance took hold of him as he reached the 
end of the pool, turned, and shoved off. 

When he came to the surface, he saw that he was 
nearly even with Barron. He speeded up, and in a 
dozen powerful strokes he was at the other end. 

The third length he saw (Continued on page 44) 
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The German gunner was standing in his cockpit, arms folded, while the empty belt of his gun flapped, useless, in the wind. 


A. Very Pe#fect Kee ha 


Aero Squadron, A. E. F., Lieutenant Harry 
Arthur was writing a letter home. 

“Bud Grandin brought down a German Alba- 
tross this morning,” he wrote, “and I went up to the 
front with him to get a picture of it. It had crashed 
right behind the Canadian line, and the souvenir hunt- 
ers had left hardly anything of it. We visited the 
trenches. It was horrible. The men up there live in 
mud and filth that is unbelievable until you see it. 
Makes you realize that we fellows in the Air Service 
fight an entirely different kind of war. 

“We are certainly lucky. I am, anyway, for I can’t 
help thinking that I’d be scared to death in the 
trenches. I’m no fighting man, anyway, but up in 
the air you forget the fighting part, and the war be- 
comes a duel. It’s like the old-time jousts of chiv- 
alry, and we live something like the knights of King 
Arthur lived, in the books we used to read when we 
were kids. A man goes forth alone on a winged 
steed, and the combats we have are personal. Some- 
times you get the feeling that you’re fighting with a 
dragon, a winged fury, and the dragon must be slain 
for the good of the world—or the dragon will slay 
you.” 

At this point in his letter Lieutenant Arthur rose 
to follow a movement toward the bulletin board where 
an orderly was sorting mail. He stood by the board 
a moment to glance through the letters he had re- 
ceived, and returned to his table to find Captain Post- 
gate in his place. Postgate, a rough, good-natured 
victor of many aerial battles, grinned genially as he 
gave Arthur back his chair. 

“If we’re knights of old,” he mocked good-naturedly, 
“I must be Merlin. It would take a wizard to read 
those hieroglyphics.” 

Arthur flushed. Accustomed to a code of manners 
that forbade the reading of another man’s private 
correspondence, he resented Postgate’s shameless 
curiosity. But he was a newcomer to the squadron, 
and Postgate was his flight commander, and a first- 
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rate flying man. Private codes were small things in 
a world at war. 

Lieutenant Arthur smiled. 

“Guess you’d sit at the head of the table, Skipper,” 
he said. “King Arthur and his knights, you know.” 

Postgate chuckled. 

“Guess not,” he cried. “No Arthurs in my family, 
and as for the nights—I never could sit up late. You’ll 
have to attend to the king business yourself, Arthur, 
me lad.” 

And the bluff captain was so pleased by his own 
rude humor that he spread it abroad through the 
squadron. 

“King Arthur,” Postgate would say satirically when 
Arthur turned up, heavy with sleep, for early morn- 
ing patrol, “King Arthur is suffering from one of his 
nights.” 

And as time went on, the victim found it. increas- 
ingly difficult to laugh. 


HE mocking voice of Captain Postgate, too, became 

less and less good-natured, for the high idealism 
of Lieutenant Arthur was bred in his bones, and the 
bluff captain couldn’t understand it. Postgate was the 
product of a northern lumber town, son of a lumber- 
man and a child-of the camps. Arthur had been 
reared in a different environment, and he carried sub- 
tleties of bearing and behavior that Postgate did not 
comprehend. ; 

Arthur had an irritating indifference, for instance, 
to the number of enemies he brought down. One day 
Postgate discovered from the commander of a French 
squadron that Arthur had brought down a German 
plane some few days before, without reporting it. 


“Why didn’t you report it?” he asked, hurrying to 
Arthur’s quarters. “Don’t you know that every plane 
we get counts for the squadron record?” 

“T forgot about that,” explained Arthur regret- 
fully. “I just didn’t think it was important whether 
it was reported or not, as long as I brought it down.” 
‘Not important?” roared Postgate. “Say, are you 
kidding me?” He stared at the younger man in frank 
bewilderment. 

“TI mean important as far as the war goes,” Arthur 
tried to explain. “It’s bad enough to shoot the poor 
wretches down without sending up your own stock by 
doing it.” 

“Oh!” Postgate’s voice arose, rudely sarcastic. “Oh, 
bad enough to shoot them down, eh? Oh my heavens, 
what a rough little war this is! Well, just get this, 
brother. Hereafter, when you go shooting down 
Heinies in private, just let the rest of the army know. 
We don’t want to waste gasoline going after Boche 
when you’ve shot them all down. See?” 


E departed indignantly to obtain a confirmation of 
the victory to the credit of his flight and Squadron 
Seventy-Seven. 

“The darn fool kid didn’t report it!” he explained 
in answer to his commander’s protest regarding the 
date. “I want to talk with you about that, too, 
Skipper. I’d like this kid put in another flight!” 

Captain Kenneth Durland, commanding Seventy- 
Seven, gravely regarded the indignant flight com- 
mander. 

“What’s the trouble? Insubordination?” 

“No!” cried Postgate, impatiently conscious of how 
difficult it would be to explain the trouble. “It’s just 
that he isn’t the right sort. He’s a dreamy, moonstruck 
sort of kid. Sort of batty!” He sought frantically 
for words, and was suddenly inspired. 

“Here’s what I mean!” he cried. “He goes out with 
a crowd and when they’re coming back he loses them. 
While he’s alone he shoots down a Fokker single seater 
that he finds out over the lines. Then what does he 
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do? Does he come back like any ordinary he-man and 
report it? No. He’s full of a lot of foolish notions 
about—about—Knights of the Round Table—” Post- 
gate blushed for very shame at the mention of such 
childishness. 

“Well, he’s full of these crazy ideas,” he went on, 
“like a moonstruck kid, and instead of reporting the 
ship he brought down he never says a word. And 
why?” The captain snorted his contempt. “Because 
he says it’s too bad to shoot the poor wretches down, 
and he doesn’t want any glory for it!” 

Ken Durland frowned across Postgate’s shoulder. 

“But he did shoot down that plane,” he pointed out. 
“JT don’t see why we need bother about his opinions as 
long as his record’s so good.” 

“But the squadron!” blurted Postgate. “Isn’t the 
squadron to get any credit? Are you going to let him 
get away with that?” 

“Why not? Perhaps we place too much emphasis 
on the scoring, after all.” 

Immediately, by the indignant unbelief in Post- 
gate’s eyes, Durland saw that he had taken the wrong 
tack. Deftly he changed his tone. 

“Postgate,” he said. “Here are orders saying that 
we're to send over some of our men to fly with a Royal 
Flying Corps squadron, and they send over some of 
their men to fly with us—one of those brilliant staff 
projects to promote good will between the Allies. The 
C. O. over at Forty-Nine, R. F. C., doesn’t like to 
break up his crowd for the purpose, and I don’t like 
to break up ours, but we’ve both got to send over at 
least one man. Now why wouldn’t King Arthur be 
the lad? Any of the other fellows would kick about 
leaving the squad- 
ron, but this lad 


aircraft along the lines, they crossed into Allied ter- 
ritory and buzzed back toward their flying field. 
About two miles inside the lines they sighted a Ger- 
man two-seater. It was a Rumpler, droning its swift 
way homeward some two thousand feet below them. 

Arthur glanced over at Postgate who flew closely 
beside ‘him, and exchanged a remark in a sign lan- 
guage that both understood. _Postgate grinned. Yes, 
he had seen the two-seater. Arthur continued his 
remarks. 

“All yours, Chief,” he signaled. 
they started gliding down. 


“Take it!” And 


O far, the action that Arthur’s chivalrous ideal 

prompted him to take was, in the eyes of the prac- 
tical Postgate, eminently satisfactory. The Rumpler 
carried guns that were fixed, rigid, on the engine hood 
and fired through the propeller as the Spad’s gun 
did. Also, it carried a machine gun mounted on a 
swivel that was manned by an expert gunner who 
stood in the rear cockpit. Thus it was able to cover 
both front and rear. Its only blind spot was below 
and behind its wide planed tail, and that was the 
deadly position that would be sought by the man whe 
was to “take it.” 

In voluntarily giving that place to Postgate, King 
Arthur manifested all the idealism of his code, for it 
meant that Postgate would have the credit of the vic- 
tory while Arthur must divert the German gunner’s 
attention from Postgate’s attack. To do this he would 
dive from above, thus exposing himself to the enemy’s 
fire. 

As they started their downward glide they sepa- 


rated, and as soon as Postgate was safely away, 
Arthur began, with malice aforethought, to display 
the tactics of a novice. He circled in wavering spirals 
toward the slower body of the big two-seater, and by 
the deliberation of his approach gave it fair warn- 
ing. He knew instantly that the German observer, 
with his machine gun ready, watched his erratic tac- 
tics alertly—and completely missed the sight of a 
Spad that was even now passing, below and behind 
him, from his field of vision. 

High above the German’s stern, Arthur waited un- 
til Postgate was safely and snugly concealed under 
the Rumpler’s tail. Then, at a signal from Postgate, 
Arthur attacked. He dived straight and suicidally 
at the observer, who took deliberate aim and started 
to fire. Seven thousand feet above the earth, in a 
flimsy plane, without a parachute, the chivalrous 
King Arthur earned his title... Deliberately he dived 
into that stream of smoking bullets, and as he did so, 
Postgate’s Vickers shattered the air below with its 
raucous voice. 


Jee es the German gunner and his pilot 
showed their caliber. The pilot banked in a great 
and unexpected swerve with the first sound of Post- 
gate’s fire, and the observer swung his gun as though 
it were a pistol, to catch Postgate in a snap shot that 
raked him from stem to stern. It was an astonishing 
exhibition of quick action and expert marksmanship. 
Arthur, seeing it, was amazed that he himself had 
lived through his own reckless dive. 

As it was, he saw with consternation the downfall 
of his flight commander. Postgate, having missed 
his mark, was 
caught unawares by 
that quick swerve 


would prob- 
ably make any sac- 
rifice for the cause.” 

Captain Postgate 
arose very slowly 
from the chair in 
which he sat facing 
his commander. He 
breathed a deep, por- 
tentous breath, and 
the scowl of irrita- 
tion that had creased 
his brow slowly fad- 
ed to a smile. 

“Skipper,” he said. 
“There isn’t any- 
thing that’ll keep a 
family from quarrel- 
ing among  them- 
selves. But before 
I’m going to give one 
of my best men away 
to the Limeys, you 
can put me down for 
insubordina- 
tion. This crazy kid 
King Arthur is a 
member of Number 
Three Flight, Seven- 
ty-Seven Squadron, 
and no R. F. C. out- 
fit is going to have 
him. That’s how I 
feel.” 

Durland shook 
hands, smiling. An- 
other crisis of com- 
mand, it seemed, had 
passed. But the next 
morning the intrepid 
King Arthur heaped 
upon the strained 
back of Captain 
Postgate’s endur- 
ance the last intol- 
erable straw. 

They had _ been 
out with the flight 
protecting a group 
of observers. The 
observers, finishing 
their job, turned 
back for home, leav- 
ing the Spads with 
a good deal of fuel 
in their tanks. Dis- 
missed from duty 
the American pilots 
broke up, as was 
their habit, to seek 
trouble where they 
might, and Arthur 
found himself flying 
down the lines with 


and the astonishing 
facility with which 
the observer used his 
gun. He took it full 
in the body of his en- 
gine, and without 
volition swept down- 
ward on one wing, to 
find what landing he 
could in the shell- 
swept terrain below. 

But the skillful, 
brilliant tactics of 
the Germans had 
taken their attention 
from the second 
Spad. Arthur dived, 
unscathed, beneath 
the Rumpler, and 
circled with light- 
ning speed. He came 
out of his fantastic 
spiral under the 
enemy’s tail. A per- 
fect position. He 
fired upward at the 
black belly of the 
monstrous thing 
that had become in 
his eyes a dragon 
that must be slain. 
But his gun had not 
fired thrice before it 
jammed. 

Frantically free- 
ing his breech block 
from the barrel, 
frantically forcing a 
jammed cartridge 
from the lock, he 
saw the dark enemy 
fall behind him and 
weave in an ominous 
circle away and be- 
low. He madly 
kicked his rudder, 
twisting for his 
turn, and the Ger- 
man gunner sent a 
stream of lead 
across his path. 

But Arthur could 
fly. Beautifully he 
curvetted and twist- 
ed. Exquisitely he 
avoided the enemy’s 
streaming fire while 
he regained a posi- 
tion behind and 
above the stunting 
Rumpler. Again he 
dived and fired, 
while the gunner, 


Postgate at his side. 
Finding no enemy 


The red comet and the orange Fokker, one ghastly mass of wreckage, hung for a moment, suspended in the air. 


still using his ma- 
chine gun with the 
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ease of an automatic, filled the air with a weaving 
network of smoke from flying tracers. 

And then, startlingly, Arthur—King Arthur— 
found himself roaring downward upon an enemy who 
failed to touch his gun. The German gunner was 
standing in his cockpit, arms folded, while the empty 
belt of his gun flapped, useless, in the wind. His am- 
munition exhausted by encounters before he had met 
these two, the gallant German was inviting the last 
tribute of an enemy in war. 

“Fire!” his hopeless bearing seemed to say. “Fire 
and have it over with!” 

And Arthur—King Arthur—devoted to the chiv- 
alry of the ancient Round Table, could not fire. No 
longer was that monstrous, black-winged plane an im- 
personal and death defying thing, a dragon to be 
slain for the good of the world. It had become a 
winged vehicle in which stood a very gallant knight 
with folded arms who ‘invited death rather than sur- 
render. . . . And King Arthur could not deal that 
death. 

With a wave of one arm that was a greeting be- 
tween one knight and another, Lieutenant Harry 
Arthur swept upward across his enemy’s black form 
and turned his plane toward home. 


OSTGATE returned to the home field just in time 

to be late for lunch, and because the squadron en- 
tertained a guest at the head of the table, he sat him- 
self quietly at the foot so that he could slip away and 
see his companion of the morning’s war after the meal 
was,over. He found Arthur at the hangars, busily 
supervising the conditioning of his Spad. 

“That was a game scrap, kid,” grinned the big 
flight commander. “Thought I’d ruined the game 
when I let him cook me like he did. Thought you’d be 
wise and fly home. It was darned game of you to stand 
by and fight, even if you did lose him.” 

Arthur appeared slightly bewildered. 

“Game?” he objected. “What else was there to do?” 

“Well, a Rumpler isn’t any dawg to kick aroun’,” 
grinned Postgate. “Especially with a gunner at bat 
that can fire off the hip and hit a Spad. I was watch- 
ing from down under and was pulling for you all the 
time. Thought he had you when your machine gun 
jammed and you had to leave the party. Don’t know 
why he didn’t hit your tail. Fuel was low, I guess.” 

“He was out of ammunition,” said Arthur quietly. 

A subtle intonation in his voice rather than the 
words he spoke set Postgate rapidly to reviewing the 
fight as he had seen it. 

“Out of ammunition, eh?” he repeated slowly. And 
then he found himself staring at Arthur with an un- 
believable suspicion in his mind. 

“And your gun?” he inquired incredulously. 
didn’t jam?” 

“No,” Arthur shook his head. “No, it didn’t jam.” 

For a moment Postgate stared blankly, then burst 
into a blasphemous tirade. 

“You let him go?” was the substance of his pro- 
test. “You had him with his ammunition gone, and 
you let him go?” 

“What else?” cried Arthur. “You couldn’t shoot 
down a defenseless man, could you? You couldn’t do 
that yourself!” 

“Qh, couldn’t 1?” Overwhelmed with uncomprehend- 
ing rage, Postgate gave way once more to the un- 
printable. “Let him go!” he cried bitterly. “Little 
King Arthur! Young Sir Galahad! Couldn’t shoot 
down a swine who’d just shot down your own buddy— 
who was carrying a bunch of pictures back to Ger- 
many! And your own squadron five 
planes behind the nearest record for 
the A. E. F.!” 

Suddenly Arthur realized that Post- 
gate couldn’t understand. That the 
flight commander could never compre- 
hend the impulse that had overpower- 
ed him in that moment when his enemy 
stood, exposed to his mercy, eight 
thousand feet above the earth. Hope- 
lessly he turned away. 

“Have it your own way,” he said, 
and left the astonished warrior con- 
sumed with wrath and resentment. 

Ten minutes later an indignant flight 
commander burst into the headquarters 
hut of Seventy-Seven Squadron, briefly 
saluted the two officers there, and broke 
forth at once into angry speech. 

“Tt’s the last straw!” he cried furious- 
ly. “That kid’s looney! He’s a drag on the 
whole squadron, Skipper! He’s a quitter! 
If you can’t get rid of the darned fool 
he’ll disgrace the mob of us and get him- 
self shot to boot!” Captain Postgate was 
indescribably agitated. 

With an apologetic glance at his visi- 
tor, Ken Durland tried to placate the in- 
dignant officer. ° 

“We can talk about it later,” he offered. 

“Not a minute later,” roared Postgate. 


“Tt 
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“Bither that kid gets out of my flight, or I resign!” 

“What'd he do?” 

“Quit cold in the presence of the enemy!” cried 
Postgate dramatically. The third person in Durland’s 
little office arose to his feet at that, as any soldier 
would have done. 

“Cowardice?” he asked. 


OSTGATE looked him over—a tall, pleasant-faced 

young man in the uniform of a major of the Royal 
Flying Corps. A small rainbow of ribbons adorned 
his breast, and the wings of a pilot were spread above 
them. With the sudden realization that he had re- 
vealed a squadron weakness to the squadron com- 
mander of another service, Postgate calmed down. 

“No!” he confessed bluntly. “Not cowardice.” 

“Then how—” began Durland—and Postgate told 
his story. As he told it the indignation arose within 
him once more, and he ended it with hot recrimina- 
tion. 

“A fine gift to the Kaiser that was, wasn’t it?” he 
cried. “Just to suit his own fool notions. He’d let 
down his own crowd, let the Huns take home pictures 
to help ’em kill the boys in the trenches, and give ’em 
a two-seater complete with the nastiest shooting ob- 
server in their army, all to satisfy his own conceit. If 
I had my way, I’d get him a court.” 

“But if we keep him,” suggested Durland, “we'll at 
least make life shorter for the Germans he meets 
whose ammunition lasts.” 

“He doesn’t belong here!” Postgate’s anger 
mounted. “He belongs in a young ladies’ seminary or 
a Sunday School social club, King Arthur? Sir 
Launcelot? A lot of attention Jerry’s going to pay 
to such courtesies! If you’re wise you'll can him!” 

“You mean that?” demanded Durland. 

“Do I mean it?” Postgate’s tone was an emphatic 
answer to his question. 

“All right.” Durland turned to the Flying Corps 
officer who stood at his side. “Major Douglas Ren- 
frew,” he said, “meet Captain Postgate. 

“Major Renfrew,” Durland explained, “is com- 
mander of Squadron Forty-Nine, R. F. C. It is neces- 
sary for us to exchange an officer with him. Could 
you use a Knight of the Round Table, Major Ren- 
frew?” 

The tall young officer turned upon Postgate 
thoughtfully. 

“We could use a squadron of them, Captain Dur- 
land,” he said gravely. “But I’m afraid you'll regret 
losing one.” : 

His eyes were still on Postgate, grave, pleasant eyes 
that seemed extraordinarily serious about a point 
Postgate could not understand. 

“I guess it would be a good way out,” mumbled 
Postgate uneasily. “He’s certainly a queer sort of kid.” 

But he couldn’t bring himself to break the news of 
the transfer to King Arthur. Ken Durland did that. 

“It’s in the nature of a diplomatic mission, really,” 
explained Durland.. “And it’s important that we send 
the right man. You understand that, don’t you?” 

“No,” said Arthur quietly. He stood in the head- 
quarters office respectfully at attention, but there was 
in his eyes a singularly luminous gravity—a shadow 
that was not free of bitterness. “The fact is, Captain, 
I’ve made a mistake, I guess. I know Captain Post- 
gate wants me out of his flight, and I expected he’d do 
something about that two-seater I let go. But I didn’t 
think it would be—this. I didn’t know they’d throw 
me out of the squadron—” 

“Hey! Wait a minute!” Durland was covered with 
confusion. “You’re wrong! You’re all wrong! 
You’re going to Forty-Nine, and Renfrew’s 
commanding it. Douglas Renfrew, M.C., D.S. 
O., and lord knows what other decorations. One 
of the keenest men in the R. F. C. He chose 
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you, man! He picked you out of the whole 
darned squadron—” 

“T leave for my new quarters to-night?” interrupted 
Arthur gently. 

“Yes,” Durland surrendered hopelessly. “But come 
back and see us occasionally.” 

“Good-by, sir!” 

Solemnly the two shook hands 

“Good-by!” 

And King Arthur was gone, with his dauntless 
courage, his high, white idealism—and his lasting 
hurt. 

Durland sat, pensive, in his office, remembering a 
thing that Renfrew had said, as they made out the 
orders transferring Arthur from the squadron. 

“You'll regret it, Captain. You'll want him back. 
A man that'll risk his life to spare an enemy will die 
to save a friend. There’s not one like that in a thou- 
sand.” 


AE days later, Postgate and Fraser of Number 
Three Flight, Seventy-Seventh Squadron, circled 
back and forth two thousand feet above a pair of 
R. E. Eights that were taking photographs below 
them. Postgate, warily alert, saw the fluffy white 
clouds gathering between him and the sun some 
twelve hundred feet above him, and was waiting for 
the woolly mass to continue on its way toward him 
until it was directly above. Then he would climb 
up and investigate it—use it, perhaps, as a screen. 
There were a great number of enemy planes active 
along the front, these days. 

Fraser opened fire with his machine gun while 
Postgate observed the clouds, and Postgate turned to 
see three Fokker scouts approaching from the east. 
They were too close to give the Americans any time for 
maneuvering, and Postgate closed in above the R. E. 
Eights. As he did so, Fraser—cursing his own stu- 
pidity for having let them approach thus closely with- 
out challenge—fired again. 

Two of the Germans were at Fraser’s throat. Furi- 
ously Postgate pounced on the tail of the nearest one. 

The fight moved downward—five winged warriors 
who twisted and circled, dodged, turned, and spat at 
one another with smoking lead, until the German 
fighters had brought the battle down to the level of 
the two R. E. Eights. These, finding their precious 
photographs in danger, swung about, guns blazing, 
for a way home. And as they droned slowly through 
the flashing circles that the fighting scouts wove 
above them, twelve swift Fokkers swept roaring down- 
ward from the shelter of the woolly clouds that had 
gathered above. Trapped, the two-seaters and their 
escort saw the enemy sweep across their pathway to 
escape, and they knew they must fight their way 
through. 

It was a running fight. Two slow R. E. Eights, 
dodging and twisting so that both pilot and observer 
might effectively use their guns. Two flashing, fight- 
ing Spads streaking through the air in coolly calcu- 
lated turns and twists that kept them always in touch 
with the two-seaters. And fifteen winged enemies 
that swept in, swept back to re-form, and filled the 
air with death as they swept in once more. 

Then Fraser dropped, blazing, and two Fokkers fol- 
lowed, crazily, scattering splinters in the air as one 
broke into debris. 

A flight of S. E.’s, homeward bound, saw the bat- 
tle and joined in. Among them was one that bore not 
only the symbol of Squadron Forty-Nine, R. F. C., but 
the red comet of Seventy-Seven. The S. E.’s at- 
tacked with the advantage of a downward plunge 
from above the enemy’s rear. Thirteen Fokkers now, 
against one Spad and five S. E.’s to defend the slow 
two-seaters. 

In a burst of flame a circling Fokker fell. That was 
the work of the strange red comet of 
Forty-Nine. Like an infuriated dragon, 
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it winged its way among the enemy 
planes. 

Another Fokker down, and two S. E.’s 
drifting earthward from the battle. The 
protecting circle about the two-seaters 

- was broken as the odds became heavy 
again. Three scouts against eleven—but 
the two-seaters continued their weaving 
progress toward the lines, their gunners 
firing a brave defiance against the enemy. 

But the circle was broken. Broken. 
Six Fokkers darted away to re-form in a 
fanwise line about a vivid orange leader. 

Postgate saw them sweep down. Saw 
them plunge through the broken defenses, 
and then saw the orange enemy execute a 
singular maneuver. He turned away 
from the dive, that orange leader did, and 
as he circled about behind his diving 
comrades, one of his pilots flew blindly at 
the bow of an S. E. Five. The Five 
turned to avoid collision at the exact mo- 
ment the (Continued on page 47) 
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CHE WHISPERING JOSS 


The Preceding Chapters 


UST outside of a bandit cave in the hills of 
southern China, Erie Monkhouse and Captain 
Crouch stood looking blankly at each other. Had 
they plunged into a sinister intrigue? 

Things looked bad. Yet suddenly the tall young 
Englishman grinned at the wiry little sea captain and 
whispered: 

“T’m with you—all the way.” 

They were in the thick of a queer kind of war. It 
had started out as a struggle between the adventure- 
loving little captain and the Yellow Death, a wealthy, 
well-educated, bloodthirsty Chinese river pirate. 
Crouch, eager to capture the notorious pirate, had 


taken a position as captain of a boat running from . 


Hongkong to Canton. 

One night his chance came, and his boat forced the 
pirate’s junk into the river mud close to the bank. 
But the junk, which carried a white prisoner, 
plowed her way through the mud and escaped; and 
the Yellow Death, enraged at Crouch’s attempt, sent 
Nam Yuk, a gaunt Taoist priest, to capture Crouch 
at Canton. 

Crouch was caught unawares and knocked un- 
conscious. Then Nam Yuk carried him off up 
North River, and imprisoned him in an old ruined 
joss house in a millet field. But Crouch’s prison 
was near the yamen of En-fo, a powerful old pre- 
fect whom the little captain knew, and he managed 
to send En-fo word of his plight. En-fo’s servants 
came, seized Nam Yuk and released Crouch, and 
conducted them both back to En-fo’s home. 

En-fo made Crouch welcome and urged him to 
bring to the yamen his close friend and fellow ad- 
venturer, young Eric Monkhouse, who was arriving 
in Canton that day. There in the yamen Crouch and 
Eric could make their plans for the capture of the 
Yellow Death. 

But Crouch and Eric, arriving at the yamen in 
the darkness that evening, found the Yellow Death 
and his men there before them, stealthily scaling 
the mandarin’s walls. Crouch’s shot brought En- 
fo’s servants to.start a swift battle; but again the 
Yellow Death eseaped. 

En-fo si eld Nam Yuk captive, but the man- 
darin told Crouch and Erie that in return for Nam 
Yuk’s promised help, he had agreed to free the 
gaunt bandit. Nam Yuk knew where the Yellow 
Death was holding for ransom his white prisoner, 
Sir Gilbert Whitmere, a mad English baronet who 
worshiped Chinese gods; and he led the way to 
the lonely bandit cave. 

The guards there were overcome, Sir Gilbert was 
released, and the rescue party had started back 
when Crouch and Eric became uneasy. Nam Yuk 
and’ En-fo, for some inexplicable reason, had gone 
together into the cave. Had Nam Yuk overpowered 
the old man? 

The two white men rushed back only to find the two 
Chinese coming out of the cave again, both apparently 
well pleased. What did it mean? 

Crouch insisted on exploring the cave himself, but 
found only old clothes, cooking pots, and the ashes of 
a fire. When he reported this to Eric, the two of them 
stood looking blankly at each other. 

What was the mystery of the cave? Could good old 
En-fo be in league with the pirates? Yet the Yellow 
Death had come to attack En-fo. There was a queer 
twist in all this. Perplexed and wary, they turned to 
go back to the yamen with En-fo. ~ 


Chapter Five 


« AT do you know about that?” breathed Cap- 
tain Crouch softly. 
He and Eric Monkhouse, just back from a 


walk through the rock garden of En-fo’s yamen, were 
standing in the entrance to the reception hall. Both 
were gazing wide-eyed at a scene taking place at the 
other end of the room, where stood the great scarlet 
Joss upon its pedestal. 

Bowing before the idol were two incongruous fig- 
ures: Sir Gilbert Whitmere, lately rescued from the 
clutch of the pirate known as the Yellow Death, and 
Nam Yuk, recently the trusted lieutenant of the Yel- 
low Death. 

A low, mumbling chant was coming from Nam 
Yuk’s lips as he crouched forward with his head close 
to the floor. Between the two forms and the bland, 
inanimate Joss, a thin trail of smoke curled upward 
from a pile of burning paper prayers. 

Eric and Crouch retreated softly out of the house 
and found a seat in the rock garden. 

“Sir Gilbert has the Taoist religion bad,” Eric said. 

Crouch nodded. “He has—but that isn’t what I’m 
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“Behind the box with you,” Captain Crouch hissed. 


thinking about. I’m wondering why Nam Yuk, two 
days ago a pirate, is now an honored guest in En-fo’s 
house. It’s only a short time since Nam Yuk hit me 
over the head, imprisoned me, and would have de- 
livered me up to the Yellow Death if En-fo hadn’t 
rescued me. And now En-fo has given him a guest 
room and a servant!” 

“En-fo is probably sure that Nam Yuk has re- 
formed,” offered Eric. “Certainly Nam Yuk won’t 
dare to go back to the Yellow Death—not after be- 
traying his master by revealing the hiding place of 
Sir Gilbert and cheating the pirate of a huge ransom.” 

“So Nam Yuk goes back to his trade of Taoist priest 
to make up for past sins. Seems fair,” the captain 
meditated. Then he struck a fist upon his knee. “But 
it doesn’t satisfy! Nam Yuk and En-fo share some 
secret. They’ve had a half dozen conferences, and 
they always come out smiling—just as they came out 
of the cave the day we rescued Sir Gilbert.” 

Eric’s arms rested upon his knees. His lips were 
half parted and his lean, brown face glowing with ex- 
citement, as he gazed unseeing before him. 

“Do you know what I think?” he said, tensely. “I 
think Nam Yuk is slipping something over on old En- 
fo. Nam Yuk has been twice a deserter. He deserted 
the priesthood to become a pirate, and he deserted pi- 
racy to save his neck. I see no reason for thinking that 
he’s reformed. More than likely, he’ll betray us to 
the Yellow Death—pick a good time and deliver all 
of us into the pirate’s hands. He’s in an ideal posi- 
tion to do it! He can work from the inside, bribe 
En-fo’s constables, see that the gates are open some 
Wight °.2 63? 

Crouch’s eyes widened at the possibility. Restlessly 
he got to his feet. 

“Let’s take a walk,” he said. “I want to think.” 

OR two hours, they strolled through the fields and 

speculated on the problem that confronted them. A 
mistake in judgment, they felt, might mean their lives. 
The most notorious pirate on all the rivers of China— 
Tong-lu, the Yellow Death—would give all his atten- 


tion, from now on, to the yamen of En-fo. Crouch, 
Sir Gilbert, En-fo—each had earned his hatred. And 
the great danger in the situation, it seemed to the two 
whites, was that Nam Yuk might still be the bandit’s 
confederate. 

When they finally returned to the yamen, they had 
made up their minds to seek a private talk with En- 
fo and warn him of their suspicions of the gaunt, 
Taoist priest. 

The moment they entered the reception hall, Crouch 
grasped Eric by the arm. 

“The Joss,” he murmured. “It’s gone.” 

The pedestal at the far end of the room was vacant, 
The complacent, scarlet idol had been removed. 

“The plot gets tangled,” grinned Eric. “More things 
for En-fo to explain.” 

They found the old mandarin in his private rooms, 
English furnished, beyond the reception hall. He 
rose slowly from his chair and courteously bade them 
to sit down. Crouch plunged instantly into the sub- 
ject of his fears. 

“Eric and I are here to help you—and to capture 
Tong-lu,” he said bluntly. “You and I have had many 
honorable business dealings; you have saved my life. 
But—” he drew a breath “—we must know more of 
what’s going on here. Three days ago, Nam Yuk was 
in chains. Why is he now a privileged guest in your 
house?” 

The Prefect looked impassively at Crouch. “I prom- 
ised him his freedom if he would help us rescue the 
English nobleman. He has performed his side of the 
bargain—and he has returned to the priesthood. Why 
should I not extend him my hospitality?” 

Crouch stamped his cork foot impatiently. “You 
and Nam Yuk have some secret between you. What 
is it?” 

En-fo leaned suddenly forward at the captain’s 
words and looked sharply at the blunt interrogator. 
Then, slowly, he settled back in his chair and his 
face again became inscrutable. His lips remained 
closed. 

“When we rescued Whitmere two days ago,” Crouch 
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pressed, “you and the priest disappeared into the Yel- 
low Death’s cave. When you came out you both were 
smiling. Why?” 

“Should not one smile when he has converted a 
pirate and rescued one of your countrymen?” En-fo’s 
face was kindly, his manner plausible. 

“En-fo,” said Crouch desperately. “I think Nam 
Yuk’s pulling the wool over your eyes. I don’t know 
what he showed you—or told you—in the cave, but I 
think it was a pack of lies! As long as you keep him 
in your household, he’s in a position to deliver us all 
up to Tong-lu.” 


HE mandarin was serious now. “I think you may 

trust Nam Yuk,” he said slowly. 

“What reason have we to trust him? 
been traitor!” 

En-fo smiled reassuringly. “He will not betray us.” 

Baffled, Crouch gave it up. Either the Prefect 
wasn’t telling all he knew, or else he was being badly 
fooled. Eric, who had been listening eagerly, spoke 
up: 
“You have removed the scarlet Joss from the recep- 
tion room,” he said quietly. 

The mandarin replied instantly. “I am giving it to 
Sir Gilbert Whitmere. He is taking it back to Eng- 
land with him. I have taken it away to have it 
packed.” 

Eric smiled. “Whitmere must be very happy; I 
notice, he’s been worshiping before the Joss continu- 
ally. Is he leaving soon, then?” 

“To-morrow,” said the Prefect. “Nam Yuk goes 
with him as escort—and Taoist instructor.” 

The two friends looked at each other, amazed. Nam 
Yuk, going with the baronet to England? To Crouch 
that was equivalent to delivering Whitmere back to 
the Yellow Death. 

“En-fo,” the captain said, drawing in a deep breath, 
“I hope you know what you’re doing!” 

For a few minutes the three sat in silence. Both 
Crouch and Eric were so astonished by the manda- 
rin’s words that they were speechless. Finally, they 
arose and awkwardly withdrew. Slowly they walked 
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to their bedroom. On the way they passed the object 
of their suspicions, Nam Yus himself. The hollow- 
eyed, long-robed figure bowed slightly and moved 
wordlessly on. 

“Did you notice,” Crouch said when they had gained 
the security of his bedroom, “the sash Nam Yuk had 
on?” 

Eric nodded doubtfully. 

“T never saw anything quite like it in all China,” 
the captain went on. “It’s made of padded quilt stuff. 
Big enough to hide a lot of things in.” 

Eric laughed aloud. “Pretty soon we'll be sniffing 
at the sandals on Nam Yuk’s feet. We’re getting 
overly suspicious.” 

“Maybe so.” The captain’s face was grim. “But I 
don’t like the lay of things. Eric, my boy, there’s 
some reason we don’t understand why Nam Yuk and 
the Joss are going to England. The idol’s no mere 
present to Sir Gilbert. You and I are going to find 
out the real reason—-quick!” 

“How?” Eric asked curiously. 

“By investigating the idol, to-night.” 

Monkhouse nodded comprehendingly. The idol alone 
could furnish the clue to the, mysterious plans that 
were materializing about them. The idol was going 
to England. .So was Tong-lu’s former henchman. 
Both those facts had something to do with Tong-lu 
himself. Everything seemed to date from that moment 
when Nam Yuk and En-fo had emerged smiling from 
Tong-lu’s cave. 

Carefully Eric and the captain made their prepara- 
tions. The captain obtained two pairs of felt-soled 
shoes anda torch. Both planned to retire early, plead- 
ing weariness, and Crouch was to decide the time they 
would start on their little exploring trip. 

Eric had been asleep for two or three hours, when 
Crouch awakened him. 


March, 1930 


“Time’s up, my lad,” he whispered. “You want 
your gun ready, in case of accidents. Carry your 
torch in your left hand, and take your orders from 
me.” 

A moment after, they were creeping on tiptoe down 
the long stone corridor that led to the Prefect’s rock 
garden. A white hot mist, heavier than usual, hung 
low in the valley of the Pe-kiang; and this, masking 
the moonlight, conveyed to the quaint old Chinese 
garden, with its grotesque images and twisted stone- 
work, a ghostly atmosphere. 


IROUCH leading, with Erie close upon his heels, 

they descended the steps into the outer courtyard. 
Avoiding the main gateway, they explored the whole 
interior of the yamen. They came upon outbuildings 
and the lodgings of servants, the mandarin’s library, 
the storerooms and cookhouses—all of them detached, 
one-storied buildings. 

They passed within ten feet of one sentry who 
leaned dozing against the wall, and at the next corner, 


* a sentry was lying on the ground, asleep. 


“Tong-lu wouldn’t have much trouble getting in,” 
whispered Eric. “I wonder if Nam Yuk is keeping 
these chaps drugged?” 

At the next corner of the great outer wall they dis- 
covered a secluded court, like a huge prison cell, that 
connected with the main court by a small iron door. 
The door was ajar and they passed through into the 
high-walled enclosure. Crouch stopped and put his 
finger to his lips silently. 

Seizing Eric by a wrist, he drew back.into the deep - 
shadow of the wall and then slowly advanced along it. 
They reached the far end of the court and there they 
found an archway flanked by windows that were not 
only barred with iron, but had been boarded up with 
wooden planks. Beneath the archway was another 

door—open. 

Within, all was darkness and silence. In- 
deed, so silent was the place that Eric could 
hear even the beating of his own heart and 
the steady breathing of Crouch, close at his 
elbow. 

Suddenly there was a soft hissing sound. A 
whispering, not human. A noise which— 
though scarcely audible—was not unlike the 
gradual escape of steam. The whispering 
sound ceased. All was silent again, when 
Crouch spoke in his companion’s ear. 

“Switch on your torch!”*he said lowly. 
“Let’s know where we are!” * F 

The bright beam of the electrie torch 
stabbed into the darkness like the blade of a 
sword—to be focused directly upon the placid, 
bearded countenance of Tai-yang-shen, the 
Sun-god, with his long finger nails, his fat 
paunch, and his crown upon his head. They, 
had found the scarlet Joss. 

Framed in darkness—that seemed all the blacker 
by contrast with the white blinding shaft of light— 
the idol looked like some supernatural being that 
squatted in gloomy solitude, meditating upon»the 
folly of the men who hauled him about. That whis- 
pering sound—had it come from the Joss? 

And then, in the broadening beam, a bony hand 
appeared—a hand that might have been severed from 
its arm. For a moment Eric Monkhouse was frozen 
stiff with horror. Before he could move, those knotted 
clutching fingers had snatched the torch from his 
hand. Darkness. 

There was a quick shuffling of moving feet, of 
felt soles upon the hard stone floor. There came an 
oath—a kind of muffled oath—from Captain Crouch. 
Eric turned to make a rush for the doorway. An arm 
grasped him from behind. Something soft was pressed 
upon his mouth and nostrils—he became conscious of 
a strange powerful smell, like that of musk. 

For a moment he struggled vigorously. Then, lan- 
guidly, he felt indifferent. Whoever held him stood 
behind him. The cloth—or whatever it was—that 
had been passed over his head was being screwed 
tighter and tighter at the nape of his neck. He knew, 
somehow, that he was fighting something far more 
formidable than any human being. 

And then, within his head, scores of wheels started 
revolving. He felt that he was soaring upward into 
space. There came a sharp tap in his brain, as if 
something had burst; and he went down senseless to 
the floor. 


Chapter Six 


RIC MONKHOUSE recovered consciousness by 
degrees. His head ached and throbbed; his 
mouth and throat were dry. He looked about, 

in an effort to remember what had happened to him, 
and he was surprised to find that he was lying on his 
bed. Sunlight was streaming into the yamen room. 
Somehow, he knew he shouldn’t be in bed; someone 
must have carried him there. 

Turning his head, he beheld Captain Crouch. The 
lean, bronzed captain lay flat upon his back. With a__ 
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fixed, determined expression he was gazing upward at 
the ceiling. 

He must have heard Eric move, for, without turning 
his head, he spoke. 

“A kind of chloroform, I reckon,” he said. 
foul Chinese concoction, at any rate, my lad.” 

By then Eric had remembered the events of the 
night—had reviewed the whole mysterious business 
once again, up to the very moment when he had lost 
consciousness. Their stealthy entry into the small 
court, that uncanny whispering sound, the bony 

“Who grabbed the torch?” he asked. 

“Nam Yuk,” Crouch replied, with a vicious snap of 
his square jaws. “Now I know why he wears that 
padded sash—I felt it about my face.” 

The other was silent a moment. 

“Crouch,” he asked, at length, “what do you make 
of it?” 

“On the surface,” said the captain softly, “it seems 
that Nam Yuk is guarding the Joss—and to prevent 
us from seeing it, he chloroforms us. But there must 
be more to it. Suppose old Jaundice-jaws is still work- 
ing for the Yellow Death. Suppose he’s planning 
treachery against En-fo and Whitmere—and me. You 
and I come along and stumble upon the scene of his 
operations. That would make the chloroforming rea- 
sonable.” ; 

“He must have had confederates with him,” Eric 
added. “Otherwise he couldn’t have overpowered us 
both.” 

At that moment the door was opened. There stood 
the Prefect, bowing, his hands folded in the long 
sleeves of his robe. 

“TI gave instructions,” he announced, “that when you 
revived, I should be summoned. I come to apologize 
for Nam Yuk’s—zealousness.” 

“Zealousness!” Crouch exclaimed, sitting bolt up- 
right. “Treachery! That’s the word, En-fo. Maybe 
we had no business prowling about your yamen, but 
we did it for the best of reasons. And now, we’re con- 
vinced, more than ever, that Nam Yuk’s not to be 
trusted.” 

With his hands upon his knees, the mandarin seated 
himself upon a carved blackwood stool between the 
two beds. He seemed distressed and genuinely con- 
cerned. 

“I greatly regret that a thing like this should hap- 
pen to my friends,” he began. “I gave Nam Yuk 
orders to guard the Joss against religious fanatics 
who might seek to prevent it from leaving the coun- 
try. He obeyed me too energetically.” 

Crouch swung his legs to the floor. “Nam Yuk 
knew we were not trying to take the Joss!” 


“Some 


pae Prefect spread his hands apologetically. “He 
is very chagrined. He says he and his helpers 
could not tell who was coming in the darkness.” 

“Do you believe that?” Crouch demanded heatedly. 
“Do you still trust that fellow?” 

The mandarin hesitated. Suddenly he seemed older 
—less certain. 

“TI have commissioned him to go to England,” he 
said slowly. “And I have entrusted him with my per- 
sonal affairs. I have already written to my son, En- 
chi-yuan, of whom you may have heard. He served 
with me on the’Tsung-li Yamen in Pekin and is now 
first secretary of the Chinese Legation in London.” 

“Prefect,” said Crouch, “you’re keeping something 
up that hanging sleeve of yours. Why not make a 
clean breast of it to us?” 

The mandarin seemed more ill at ease than ever. 
The strain he had been under, ever since the attack 
by the Yellow Death, seemed suddenly to show upon 
his aged face. After an inward struggle, 
he spoke. 

“Very well. Perhaps it would be best 


The old Prefect’s face was momentarily vexed. Then 
he lifted his shoulders slightly and turned to Cap- 
tain Crouch. 

“T have told you,” said he, “that my secrets are not 
my own.” 

Crouch grunted. 

“Furthermore,” the mandarin continued slowly, “I 
have no right to place Mr. Monkhouse and yourself in 
the gravest peril.” 

“You mean from the Yellow Death?” asked Eric. 

The Prefect nodded. “It is only fair to warn you 
that as long as you are guests of my poor yamen you 
are in danger. It is best that you go.” 

But even as he said the words, his eyes were appeal- 
ing to them to stay. He rose wearily to his feet, and 
as he walked slowly from the room, Nam Yuk watched 
him like a cat, though he bowed low in deference. 


HEN the door was closed upon them both, Crouch 
turned to his companion. 

“Nam Yuk’s master here,” said he. 
as paint.” 

“All the more reason why we should stick close to 
En-fo,” Eric said grimly. Then— 
“What is the Paper Mountain So- 
ciety?” 

Crouch shook his head. “All I know 
is that it’s a national secret society 
—a religious, mutual-benefit thing,” 
he said. “It may be full of intrigue 
—of political or military significance 
that I know nothing about.” 

“At any rate,” Eric puzzled, “En- 
fo, Nam Yuk, and the Yellow Death 
are all mixed up in it somehow.” 

“And the Joss,” added Crouch. 

“Right!” conceded Eric. “And our 
good old friend, the Joss.” 

The two pondered in silence over 
the strange mystery into which 
they’d been plunged. Neither sug- 
gested the advisability of clearing 
out. Each knew that the other would 
stick until the mystery of the Joss 
was solved and the menace of the 
Yellow Death forever removed. 

“Somehow or other I’m sorry for 
Sir Gilbert,” said Eric. “I don’t like the idea of that 
poor lunatic traveling halfway across the world with 
that rascal.” 

“You and I can’t prevent him,” said Crouch. “He 
looks upon ‘Doctor’ Nam Yuk as a sage and a magi- 
cian. So far as I can make out, Sir Gilbert lives a 
kind of Oriental life in the wilds of England. His 
castle is furnished in the Chinese style, and he has 
told me himself that he has a secret joss house there, 
where he goes in for all sorts of Taoist rites with 
magic coins, wooden puppets, and paper prayers.” 

All that day, hurried preparations were made for 
Sir Gilbert Whitmere’s departure. The great Joss was 
again brought into the reception hall, boxed in an 
enormous packing case. Crouch and Monkhouse looked 
longingly at it as it was conveyed by a dozen coolies 
down the long road to the yamen jetty. If only the 
idol could speak—could tell them what it knew of the 
most sinister bandit in China, and the Paper Moun- 
tain Society! 

The boss of the crew charged with loading the Joss 
was the giant servant who had rescued Crouch from 
the joss house by the river. A Yunnanese, he was, 
by the name of Lofee. 

“Lofee,” Crouch murmured to Eric, “is going to 
accompany the party to London.” 

“He could get a job as strong man in a circus,” Eric 


“That’s plain 


That three-noted whistle! The 
Yellow Death was back. 


commented, as he watched the giant’s muscles strain 
against the weight of the box. 

Crouch chuckled reminiscently. “Lofee lifted Nam 
Yuk and tossed him to the floor as you would a rag 
doll,” he said. “That’s one time Nam Yuk got his!” 


BBREY that afternoon the mandarin sent for Cap- 
tain Crouch, whom he had asked to pilot the wupan 
as far as Hongkong. 

“T shall be relieved,” said he, “when I hear that you 
have put my two guests safe on board one of your big 
sea-going ships.” 

“Well,” said Crouch, after a moment’s hesitation, 
“T’ll do my best. If it hadn’t been for you, sir, I 
would have fallen into the hands of that yellow devil, 
Tong-lu, and been tortured to death before this on 
board his pirate junk. I take it, those who are to 
go with me on the wupan are armed?” 

“Nam Yuk and Sir Gilbert Whitmere carry revol- 
vers,” said the Prefect. “It would be useless to give 
the others firearms, since they would not know how 
to use them.” 

“Y’d just as soon see Nam Yuk unarmed,” Crouch 
grunted, “However, barring treach- 
ery, I'll do what your Excellency 
wants and be back here again in a 
few days.” + 

The mandarin smiled slowly at 
Crouch’s suspicions. “There is one 
other little thing. I have here a 
sealed letter addressed to my son, En- 
chi-yuan, in London. It is of so great 
importance, and on that account I 
should prefer not to trust it to the 
mail bag.” 

Crouch took the envelope, which 
was addressed in English, and placed 
it in his pocket. 

“And what do you want done with 
this?” he asked. 

“When you get to Hongkong, you 
can no doubt put it into the hands of 
some trustworthy person on board 
the ship, who will undertake to post 
it in London.” 

“I see,” said the captain keenly. 
“You want your son to keep an eye 
on Nam Yuk when he gets to England. I don’t blame 
you for that.” 

“You will not let the worthy Nam Yuk know that 
you have received this letter,” the mandarin went on 
cautiously. “It explains certain things to my son 
that he should know. I dare not write too much—in 
case of accidents,” he added. 

Crouch laughed. 

“You mean, in case I again fall into the hands of 
the Yellow Death,” he suggested. “Prefect, you needn’t 
be afraid of that.” 

“None the less,’”’ said the mandarin, “I am afraid. 
Why should I deny it?” 

Crouch sensed that the aged Chinaman was stand- 
ing alone, ringed about with mysterious foes. The 
subtle atmosphere of tension—of an impending dis- 
aster—that clung about the impassive face of the 
mandarin set his own nerves tingling, and he made his 
preparations for departure with growing fear. 

“Something’s about to happen,” he said to himself, 
clenching a gnarled fist. ‘“It’s—it’s in the very air.” 

It happened that very evening, before the wupan 
was under way. 

Crouch himself was down at the boat to satisfy 
himself that the wupan was not top-heavy with deck 
cargo. Nam Yuk and Sir Gilbert were with him. The 
captain was just about to return to the yamen to 
fetch a few personal belongings to take 
with him to Hongkong when he heard the 
long three-noted whistle he had heard 


after all. I have hesitated, because my 
secrets are not my own. There are 
others who would object to my taking 
foreigners into my confidence. But now— 
the crisis is near—” 

He hesitated, and Crouch, with an 
eager gesture, motioned him to go on. 

“You have heard of the Paper Moun- 
tain Society. For many years, this so- 
ciety has conducted its benevolent work 
throughout all China. Although I do not 
believe in all its superstitions, yet I have 
held the title of—” 

En-fo stopped. His eyes turned to the 
door and his face suddenly became 
masked. Crouch and Eric followed his 
gaze. Framed in the doorway stood Nam 
Yuk, his black sunken eyes, hard as those 
of a snake, staring straight at En-fo. 

“It is not my wish,” the priest said, in 
the Mandarin dialect, “that the venerable 
and august En-fo should share what is my 
secret as much as his, with two green- 
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before. 

That three-noted whistle! The Yellow 
Death was back! This time it would be a 
fight to the finish. Like a searing flame 
the thought flashed through Crouch’s 
mind that Nam Yuk had betrayed the 
yamen; had notified Tong-lu of the exact 
hour of departure so that the pirate could 
attack when the household was in con- 
fusion, and unprepared for defense. 


E was standing in the stern of the 

wupan. To his right was the immense 
box containing the idol. Beyond it stood 
Nam Yuk and Sir Gilbert, frozen into im- 
mobility. Crouch’s mind worked rapidly. 
Would Tong-lu attack from the jetty or 
the river? Would Nam Yuk show his true 
colors now? 

Like a cat, the captain leaped behind 
the box, moved swiftly over to the priest, 
and stuck a gun into his lean ribs. 

“Behind the box with you,” he hissed. 
“The first false move and I’ll shoot you, 


eyed foreign devils.” 
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first. Before the Yellow Death gets me, I’ll get you.” 
He called to the Englishman: “Sir Gilbert—behind the 
box!” 

The three stepped swiftly into the protection of 
the box, where Crouch’s quick eyes flashed to the 
river, to the jetty, and to the priest at his side. From 
what place would the first blow come? 

“Tt is not necessary to watch me,” spoke the flat, 
cold voice of Nam Yuk. Then, in a low whisper: 
“Watch the jetty. . I will keep my eye on the river.” 

Crouch was peering intently past the corner of: the 
box, into the darkness of the shore, when Nam Yuk’s 
gun barked. The report was deafening, and Crouch’s 
first startled reaction was that Nam Yuk had fired 
at him. He was sure that he had felt the bullet graze 
his head. He leaped around with an oath and saw 
the gaunt priest, bent over so that his head would not 
stick above the box, firing into the river. 

Then he saw the dim shape of a boat, two figures 
standing in it. Even as he watched, Nam Yuk’s gun 
fired twice and was answered by a report and a blind- 
ing glare from the pirate boat. A bullet whistled over 
Crouch’s head. 

Nam Yuk turned fiercely to Crouch. 
jetty!” he yelled. “Obey me!” 

Half stunned, Crouch obeyed. Just in time. The 
instant he turned his head, a panther-like figure 
leaped into his vision, square atop the box. Crouch 
fired without. aiming. The figure doubled, fell for- 
ward into the captain’s arms. With a heave the cap- 
tain threw him overboard, turned, saw another figure 
on top the box. He was about to shoot when he recog- 
nized it. 

“Sir Gilbert!” he breathed. “The fighting fool!” 

The baronet had leaped atop his beloved idol and 
was shouting and blazing away at the jetty. Crouch 
crept around the box in time to see a form retreating 
along the dock. As Crouch started to fire, he saw it 
stumble and fall in a heap—victim of Sir Gilbert’s 
scattering bombardment. 

He looked for other figures but could see none. Fir- 
ing from the river had ceased. 

“Try to steal my Joss, will you?” Sir Gilbert was 
shrieking. 

“Are you hit, Sir Gilbert?” Crouch called to him. 


“Watch the 
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“No!” cried the baronet. 
Joss!” 

Hiding a smile, the captain turned to the priest. 
Nam Yuk was breathing heavily and his right sleeve 
was torn and reddened. 

“You’re wounded,” Crouch said, in concern. 

“A scratch,” Nam Yuk explained hurriedly. “Go 
to the yamen. The main attack is there. Quick. Take 
care that you do not fall into Tong-lu’s hands. I will 
stay here to watch the Joss.” 

For an instant, Crouch looked squarely at Nam 
Yuk. Their eyes met and held. 

“Very well,” the captain said. “If everything’s all 
right up there, I’ll be back at once. You—you fought 
well, Nam Yuk.” 

A faint, sardonic smile played over the priest’s face. 


“They tried to get the 


IRIC was in his own room when the attack on the 

yamen began. A thundering crash that must have 
been the front gate breaking down, a volley of shots, 
and a piercing shriek told him of the arrival of the 
Yellow Death. By the time he had loaded his revolver 
and leaped into the corridor, the yamen was a bedlam 
of yells and shots. A hanging lamp burned imme- 
diately outside the mandarin’s room. Following a 
sudden hunch, he seized the handle and tried to open 
the door. It wouldn’t budge. 

There are seldom locks in the interior doors of 
Chinese houses. Why wouldn’t En-fo’s door open? Out- 
side in the court, a battle was raging. His first im- 
pulse was to get into the scrap. But his instinct 
told him that he must get into En-fo’s room. Some- 
thing was going on in there—something horrible! 

Struggling desperately and using all his weight, 
Eric succeeded in opening the door a fraction of an 
inch. Some heavy piece of furniture—a chest—was 
against it. He heard a shriek—En-fo’s voice. Sweat- 
ing, he charged the door. Another inch. He charged 
again and again. En-fo’s cries—weak and choked— 
drove him half frantic. He yelled for help and was 
gratified to see a squad of yamen constables come run- 
ning down the corridor. A united shove and Eric 
squeezed through the opening into the mandarin’s 
room. 

Upon a silk-cushioned couch, near one wall, his 
face blotched and twisted, lay the Prefect. His mouth 
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was open, his eyes wide and staring. Ther was no 
one else in the room. Beyond the couch was an open 
window. 

Eric went straight to the old man, half lifted him 
in his arms, and ordered one of the serving men to 
bring a bowl of water. Then he turned to the others 
and pointed to the open window. 

“After him!” he cried. “He has escaped that way. 
“He’s somewhere in the garden.” 

The yamen constables saw what he meant, though 
they could not understand his words. One after the 
other they disappeared in the darkness through the 
window, to join in the scattered fight that was tak- 
ing place amidst the twisted rockery. 

In a moment, the man whom Eric had sent for 
water returned with a small porcelain basin. Eric 
took the water and sent the bearer out to join the 
fight in the garden. 

No sooner were the old man’s lips moistened than he 
began to show signs of returning consciousness. There 
were red marks upon his neck. 


R several seconds, En-fo stared hard at Eric, as 

if he failed to recognize him. Then suddenly he 

threw himself violently forward in a futile attempt to 
get to his feet. 

“This is—the end!” he gasped. “You must go at 
once to London—to En-chi-yuan. You and Captain 
Crouch—promise you will. It is—last request of— 
dying man. Your friend.” 

He spoke jerkily, the words coming with difficulty 
from between his thin blue lips. The effort proved too 
much for him, for he fell back upon the colored cush- 
ions and lay as if he were dead. 

Erie got to his feet and looked about him in help- 
less distress. He could not fail to see that the Pre- 
fect was dying, and quite suddenly he realized that he 
was genuinely fond of the courteous old Chinaman 
whom he had known only a few days. Anger pounded 
at his temples. If he could only lay hands on the Yel- 
low Death! 

A sound at his back caused him to turn quickly—a 
sound that came from a dark corner of the room, 
where stood a huge lacquer cupboard. 

His pulses racing, Monkhouse took one step for- 
ward. The doors of the cup- (Continued on page 39) 


In the light of the oil lamp that burned in the room, he saw the barrel of a revolver leveled straight at his head. 
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The Preceding Chapters 


HE days ran by with 
sinister swiftness in 
that April of 1775. On 
the nineteenth day of 
the month, Jack 
Mount the highway- 
man and I, Michael 
Cardigan, a gentle- 
man’s son, were to 
die on the gallows. 

There was no de- 
nying that Mount 
was a highwayman. 
But he was more. 
He was one of the 
famous Minute Men, 
and he had served 
the oppressed colon 
ies faithfully and 
well. Yet he had 
compelled traveling 
Tories to contribute 
to his needs; and 
Bishop, the thief- 
taker, had caught 
him there in Boston. 
On the morrow, 
April 19th, he would 
swing from a prison 
yard gibbet. 

I, too. After a scant nineteen years of life, I was 
to be hanged as a highwayman—as Jack Mount’s 
well-known comrade the Weasel. 

Bishop had taken me along with Jack Mount as the 
two of us had stood on the Mall talking and waiting 
for the hour of my wedding, on a Monday morning in 
the preceding October. Because I was with Mount, 
Bishop and his bailiffs declared me the Weasel. On 
such slim evidence had I been condemned to death. 

To-morrow all would be over. A black end to a 
black year. Barely twelve months before, I had been 
a care-free boy, the ward and confidant of Sir William 
Johnson, Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the 
Crown. I had spent, grudgingly, part of my time in 
the schoolroom, part of it in tormenting Silver Heels 
—Felicity Warren, Sir William’s other ward—and the 
rest roaming the woods. But in May, 1774, troubles 
had begun to thicken. 

First, with King and colonies on the verge of war, 
Sir William had sent me to keep peace between In- 
dians and colonists, and I had failed. I had. been 
foully defeated’ by Lord Dunmore of Virginia and 
black-hearted Captain Walter Butler, who had em- 
ployed intrigue and murder to turn the savages to the 
side of the Crown. 

Then I had found that both of these men desired to 
wed Silver Heels, and I had nearly lost my life in 
saving my fiancée from them. Unconscious from my 
wounds, I had been carried home through the wilder- 
ness to Johnson Hall. 

There I had come back to life only to find good Sir 
William dead and Silver Heels banished to Boston. 
Sir John Johnson, Sir William’s cold, heartless son, 
would tell me nothing except that recently discovered 
papers had shown that Silver Heels was not related 
to any of us, and that she had gone back to her own 
people. I had followed Silver Heels to Boston, com- 
municating with her there through the office of 
Thomas Foxcroft, her lawyer. She had written me 
that if I still wished to wed her, even though she be- 
longed to a disgraced family, she would await me at 
Mr. Foxcroft’s house that noon in October. 

An hour before noon, Jack Mount and I had. been 
captured and thrust into prison. I could not prove 
that I was not Cade Renard the Weasel. Jack Mount’s 
devoted comrade—the distraught little man who had 
turned to forest running years before when his wife 
had left him, taking their baby daughter—had van- 
ished completely. Mount believed him dead. My 
friends swore that I was not the Weasel; my enemies 
vowed that I was. Walter Butler came to the prison 
to torture me by saying he was riding to Lexington to 
wed Silver Heels; and he; too, vowed-I was the Weasel. 

All of Mount’s and my plans for escape had failed. 
Dulcima Bishop, the thief-taker’s daughter, who loved 
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We paused for an instant, gazing silently at the doomed man, 


Jack Mount, hoped to help us but had found no way. 
On the evening of April 18th, my one hope of es- 

caping shameful death lay in the little bottle of deadly 

poison I had stealthily purloined from the prison 

apothecary’s case. Clutching it in my fingers, I 

pressed my face against the grating of my cell to call 

down the empty corridor to Jack Mount in his. 
“Jack!” I breathed hoarsely. 


Chapter Twenty-five 


LISTENED a moment, then called again, the words 
half strangling in my throat. 
“Jack, the deathwatch begins to-night!” 

Quite cheerfully then he answered me. On the first 
night of our imprisonment, he had conducted like a 
madman, but on this night, decreed to be our last on 
earth, his calmness strengthened me. 

“Pooh!” he said. “Wait a bit; there’s time to cheat 
a dozen gibbets ’twixt this and dawn.” 

“Yes,” said I bitterly, “we can cheat the hangman 
with what I-have in this little flask.” 

“You must give it to the girl,” he said. “She will 
flavor our last draught with it if worse comes to 
worst.” 

At that instant I caught sight of Dulcima Bishop 
passing. quickly along the corridor, and I called her 
and gave her my flask, glad to have it safe from the 
search the deathwatch was certain to make. 

The child turned pale when I bade her promise to 
serve us with a more honorable death than the one 
planned for us on the morrow. 

“T promise, sir,” she said faintly and added, “I have 
a knife for—for Jack—and a file.” 

“Tt is too late for such things,” I answered. “If you 
cannot get the keys from your father, there is no hope 
for us.” 

Her face, which had become terribly pinched and 
thin, quivered. “If—if I could get the keys—” she 
began. 

“Unless you do so there is no hope, child.” 

There was a silence; then she cried chokingly: “I 
can get them! I will get the keys! Oh, do you think he 
can go free if I open the cell?” 

‘He has a knife,” I said grimly. “I have my two 
hands. Open the cells and we will show you.” 

She covered her eyes with-her hands. Jack called 
to her; she started violently, turned and went to him. 

They stood whispering a long-time together. I 
paced my cell, with hope battering at my heart. If 
she could only-open that door! 

“Are you listening?” whispered Dulcima at my 
grating again. 

“Yes,” ‘IT answered. 
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' grating; 


“Be ready at seven to-night!” she said. “I will open 
your door.” 

“T am ready,” I answered. 

At that moment the sound of voices filled the corri- 
dor, and the girl fled. First came a dozen turnkeys, 
then the chief warden, and then came a gentleman 
dressed in a long dark cloak with a scarlet and gold 
uniform gleaming below. Was that the Governor? 

He passed my cell, halted, glanced around, then re- 
traced his steps. After a moment I heard his 
voice down the corridor; he was saying: 

“The highwaymen are here, Mrs. Hamilton, if you 
would care to see them.” 

I began to tremble. Far down the corridor I heard 
a woman laughing. I knew that laugh. 

“But,” persisted the Governor, “you should really 
see the highwaymen, madam. You never beheld such 
a giant as this rogue, Jack Mount.” 

The voices seemed to be receding. I sprang to my 
Mrs. Hamilton’s saucy laughter rang 
faintly and more faintly. 

Half a dozen keepers were lounging near my cell. I 
summoned one sharply. 

“Tell General Gage that Mrs. Hamilton knows me!” 
I said. “A guinea for you when she comes!” 

The lout stared at me, grinned, and finally sham- 
bled away. 

I waited in an agony of suspense; after a long time 
I knew that the keeper had not delivered my message. 
Then I called out fiercely for Bishop to come to me; I 
called unceasingly, striking at the bars until my hands 
were bathed in blood. 


A length Bishop arrived, in a rage, demanding to 
know why I was creating such an uproar. 

In vain I insisted that he take my message to Goy- 
ernor Gage; he laughed an ugly laugh and refused. 
Mrs. Bishop, whose infant was now very sick, came 
out, wrapped in her shawl, carrying the-baby to the 
prison hospital for treatment, and a wrangle about 
supper began between her and Bishop. 

My words were ignored; Bishop demanded his sup- 
per at once, and his wife insisted that she must take 
the child to the hospital without delay. Finally Bishop 
yielded, cursing. 

“Then draw me a measure 0’ buttry ale. D’ye hear?” 
he growled at his wife. “If I’m to eat no supper till 
you get back, I’ll want a bellyful o’ malt to stay me!” 

But Mrs. Bishop waddled off contemptuously, de- 
claring that he could die o’ thirst for aught she cared. 

Dulcima stood watching the scene stolidly. Bishop 
turned on her with an oath, and ordered her to draw 
his evening cup; she unhooked the tankard that hung 
under the lanthorn, hesitated, and looked straight at 
her father. He gave her a brutal shove, demanding to 
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know why she dawdled while he thirsted, and the girl 
moved off sullenly, with flaming cheeks. 

When she returned from the buttry with the froth- 
ing tankard, the warden drained the measure to the 
dregs. He handed the empty tankard to his daughter 
and then smacked his lips with a wry face. 

“Ugh!” he muttered. “The ale’s spoiled! Why didn’t 
you taste it, you baggage?” he demanded. “Stir your- 
self now and draw me a cider cup to wash this cursed 
brew out o’ me!” 

There was a crash. The girl had dropped the 
tankard. 

Quick as a flash Bishop raised his hand and dealt 
his daughter a blow on the neck that sent her to her 
knees 

“Break another pot and I'll break your head, you 
gaby!” he roared. “Get up or I’ll—” 

He choked, gasped, lifted his shaking hand to his 
mouth, and wiped it. 

“Curse that ale!” he stammered. “It’s sickened me to 
the bones!” 

He turned and pushed open his door, lurching for- 
ward across the threshold. A moment later Dulcima 
passed my cell, her face averted. 


WENT to my cot and lay down, face buried, teeth 
set in my lip. I had not been able to get help from 
overnor Gage. I had little faith that Dulcima could 
help us. A numbness seemed to settle like chains on 
every limb. Dully I waited for the strokes of the iron 
bell sounding the seventh hour. All hope was slowly 
dying. 

A few moments later a strange movement inside my 
cell aroused me, and I opened my hot eyes. 

Peering through the dusk, I saw a man seated beside 
my cot, his eyes fixed steadily on me. I sat up and 
asked him what he desired. 

He did not answer. A ray of candlelight fell on the 
bright barrel of a pistol that lay across his knees. 

“What do you wish?” I repeated. “Can you not 
watch me from the corridor?” 

There was no reply. 

Then at last I understood that this gray shape 
brooding there at my bedside was a guard of the 
deathwatch, pledged never to take his eyes from me 
for an instant. 

Ding-dong! Ding-dong! The prison bell was at last 
striking the seventh hour. At the last jangle, I rose 
and began to pace my narrow cell. 

The lanthorn above Bishop’s doorway burned 
brightly; the corridor was quiet. No sound came 
from Mount’s cell. I could hear rain drumming on a 
roof somewhere; that was all. 

Presently it occurred to me that I had not seen 
Bishop since six o’clock when he had gone into his 
room, cursing the ale his daughter had fetched him. 
This was unusual; he had never before failed to sit 
there on his threshold after supper, smoking his long 
clay pipe. 

Minute after minute passed. 

Suddenly, as I stood at my grating, I saw Dulcima 
Bishop step from the warden’s door, close it behind 
her, and noiselessly lock it. She stood there a mo- 
ment, swaying; then she made a signal towards 
Mount’s cell. The next instant I saw Jack Mount 
bound noiselessly into the corridor. He caught sight 
of me, held up a reddened knife, pointed to my cell 
door, and displayed a key. 

Instantly I turned around and sauntered towards 
my bed. The deathwatch kept his eyes on me. 

How was I to get at him? 

Pretending to be occupied in rearranging my tum- 
bled bedding, I strove to get partly behind him, but 
the fellow turned his head as I moved, and watched 
me steadily. 

To spring on him meant to draw his fire, and a shot 
would be our undoing. 

As I hesitated there, holding the blanket in my 
hands, the lamp in the corridor suddenly went out, 
plunging my cell in darkness. 

The guard sprang to his feet; I fairly flung my 
body at him, hurling him to the stone floor. 

Instantly, light flooded my cell again; I heard 
my iron door opening; I crouched in fury on the 
struggling man under me, whose head and arms I held 
crushed under the thick blanket. Then came a long, 
silent struggle, but at last I tore the heavy pistol from 
his clutch and beat him on the. head with the steel 
butt of it until his straining limbs relaxed. 

Pistol in hand, I rose from the quiet heap on the 
floor, and turned to find my cell door swinging wide 
and Dulcima Bishop watching me with dilated eyes. 

“Is he dead?” she asked, and broke out in an odd 
laugh that stretched her lips tight over her teeth. 
“Best end him now if he still lives,” she added in a 
half whisper. 

I hoped the man was not dead—but I thought he 
was. At any rate, I felt sure he was harmless. 

She lifted the lanthorn from the floor and mo- 
tioned me to follow. At the end of the corridor 
Mount stood waiting. 
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“The trail’s clear,” he whispered gayly. “Now, 
lass, where is the scullions’ stairway? Blow out that 
light, Cardigan! Quiet, now. Give me your hand, 
lass—and t’other to the lad.” 

The girl blew out the light and drew me into the 
darkness. Groping forward, I almost fell down a 
steep flight of stone steps. Down, down, then through 
a passage, Mount leading, the girl fairly dragging me 
off my feet in her excitement, and presently a door 
creaked open and a deluge of icy water dashed over 
me. 

It was rain; I was standing outside the prison, 
ankle deep in mud, the free wind blowing, the sleet 
driving full in my eyes. 

“Oh, this is good, this is good!” muttered Mount, in 
ecstasy. “Smell the air, lad! Do you smell it? Lord! 
How sweet is this wind in my throat!” 

The girl shivered; her damp, disheveled hair blew 
in her face. She laid one shaking hand on Mount’s 
wet sleeve, then the other, and bowed her head on 
them, sobbing convulsively. 

Mount bent and kissed her. 

“T swear I will be kind to you, child,” he said so- 
berly. “Come lass, gay! gay! What care we for a 
brace o’ dead turnkeys? Lord, how the world will 
laugh at Billy Bishop when they hear I stole his girl 
along with the prison keys! Laugh with me, lass! 
Soon we will be wedded and happy!” 

“Happy, Jack—happy?” she stammered, raising her 
white face to his. 

He swore roundly that he would make her happy, 
that he would end his days in serving her on his mar- 
rowbones for gratitude. 

But suddenly she laughed, turned her bright, fever- 
ish eyes on us with a reckless toss of her head, and 
drew the poison-flask from her bosom. 

“You think,” she said, “that we no longer need this 
little friend to sorrow? You are wrong!” 

And ere Mount or I could move, she raised the tiny 
flask and dropped the dark scarlet contents between 
her teeth. 

“J drink to your freedom, Jack,” she said, blindly, 
reeling into Mount’s arms. “Your—freedom—Jack,” 
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she gasped, smiling. “My father drank to it—in ale. 
He lies dead on the floor of it. All this—for—for your 
freedom, Jack!” 

Mount was kneeling in the mud; she lay in his 
arms, the sleet pattering on her upturned face. 

“For your freedom,” she murmured drowsily—“I 
would burn forever. But, oh, the torment—the fire 
in me, Jack!” 

Her body writhed and twisted; her great bright eyes 
never left his. Presently she lay still, lifeless. A 
moment later the prison bell broke out wildly through 
the storm, and a gunshot rang from the north guard- 
house. 


We. placed her under a tree in the new grass, and 
covered her face with willow branches, all silky 
with the young buds of April. Then, bending almost 
double, we ran south along the prison wall, turning 
west as the wall turned, and presently came to the 
wooden fence of King’s Chapel. 

Mount gained the top of the fence from my shoul- 
ders, and drew me up. Then we dropped. 

There were lights moving in Governor’s Alley and 
the mews. The prison bell rang frantically behind us. 

“It’s the alarm, Jack!” I whispered. 

He gave me a dull look, then shivered in his wet 
buckskins. 

“She can’t lie out there in the sleet,” he muttered, 
bloodshot eyes roving restlessly in the darkness. “I’m 
going back!” 

“No, Jack, no—don’t do that!” I begged; but he 
cursed me and brushed me aside. 

Back oyer the wall he dropped. I started to follow, 
but he shoved me roughly and bade me mind my own 
concerns. 

I leaned against the foot of the wall; the sleet 
pelted me; I bared my throat to it. After a while 
I heard Mount’s laboring breath on the other side of 
the wall, and I climbed up to aid him. 

He held her in his arms. I took the body from him; 
he climbed over, and received it again, cradling it 
gently in his great arms. 

“Go you and find a pick and spade in the mews, 
yonder,” he said. There was a fixed stare in his eyes 
that alarmed me. “Go!” he repeated. “It is the 
least we can do!” 

“Jack,” I said, “we cannot stay here to be taken 
again! You cannot bury her now; the ground is 
frosted; people will hear us!” 

He glared at me, then swung his heavy head right 
and left. The next moment he started running 
through the storm, still cradling his burden. I fol- 
lowed, not knowing what he meant to do. 

At the King’s Chapel gate he turned in along a 
dim gravel path, hedged with dripping box. Around 
us lay the headstones of the dead, with here and there 
a heavy tomb looming up. 

For a moment he halted, peering about him. A 
square white sepulcher surmounted a mound on his 
right; he laid his pitiful burden in my arms and 
stepped forward, grasping the slab. Then, with a 
heave of his powerful back, he lifted the huge stone, 
laying open the shadowy sepulcher below. 

“Give her to me,” he muttered. 

He wiped the raindrops from her face and laid her 
in the sepulcher. Together we replaced the slab; it 
taxed all my strength to lift one end of it. The bell 
of the prison clanged frantically. 

Mount stood back, breathing heavily, hands hang- 
ing. I waited in silence. 

“What a little thing she was!” he muttered. “What 
a child—to—do—that! Do you think she will lie easy 
there?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

At the sound of my voice Mount roused and turned 
sharply to me. 

“The thief and the thief-taker’s daughter!” he 
whispered, with a ghastly laugh. “They’ll make a 
book of it—I warrant you!—and hawk it for a penny 
in Boston town!” 

He touched the slab, all glistening with sleet, 
gripped the edge of the sepulcher, turned, and shook 
his fist at the prison. Then, quietly passing his arm 
through mine, he led the way out of the chapel yard, 
guiding me between the soaking hedges to the iron 
gate, and so out into the black alley. 


LMOST immediately a man shouted: “Stop, thief! 
Turn out the guard!” and a soldier, in the shadow 
of the wall, fired at us. 

Mount glared at him stupidly, hands dangling; the 
soldier ran up to him and presented his bayonet, call- 
ing on us to give up. 

The sound of his voice roused Mount. He seized 
the musket, wrenched it from the soldier, and beat him 
into the mud. Then swinging the weapon by the bar- 
rel, he knocked down two bailiffs who were closing in 
on us, and we took to our heels. 

Through reeking lanes, foul alleys, and muddy 
mews we ran, or lurked to listen. 

The town appeared to be alive with British sol- 
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The British column burst south across the land, crazed with wounds. Terrible was the vengeance that followed it. 


diery; mounted pickets roved through the streets; 
parties of officers passed continually; squad after 
squad of marines crossed our path. 

“But all this pother is never made on our account,” 
muttered Mount presently, as we hid in Belcher’s Lane 
to avoid a party of dragoons. “There’s something else 
in the wind. There’s deviltry a-brewing, lad. We had 
best start for the ‘Wild Goose.’ ” 


(HROUGH the mud, we crept on and on, along back 

roads and shiny lanes, skulking at long last into 
Green Lane, and so came in sight of the “Wild Goose 
Tavern.” Then, as we crossed Chambers Street, a 
man standing in the shadow of a tree started forward 
as we came up. 

Mount halted and drew his knife, snarling like a 
jaded wolf. 

“Mount! Cardigan!” cried the man. 

“Paul!” exclaimed Mount eagerly. 

The goldsmith wrung our hands. 

“It is the beginning of the end,” he said. “The 
Grenadiers are to march. I’ve a horse on the Charles- 
town shore. Gage has closed the gates on the Neck.” 

“What do the Grenadiers want?” asked Mount. 

“They want the cannon and stores at Concord,” re- 
plied Revere, in a low, eager voice. “I’m waiting for 
Clay Rolfe. If the Grenadiers march by land, Rolfe 
hangs a lamp in the steeple of the Old North; if they 
take boats, he hangs two lamps. I guess they mean 
to cross the bay. I’ve got a good horse across the 
water; I'll have the country folk out by daylight if 
the troops stir an inch to-night. Wait—there’s Rolfe 
now!” 

A dark cloaked figure came swiftly out of the mews, 
swinging two unlighted lanthorns. It was Clay Rolfe, 
our landlord at the “Wild Goose,” and he grasped our 
hands warmly, laughing in his excitement. 

“Your boatman is ready under Hunt’s Wharf, 
Paul,” he said. “You had best row across the bay 
while the rain lasts.” 

“Yes,” said Revere, “I’ve no mind to run the fleet 
yonder under a full moon.” He gripped our hands 
again, and turned. 


“Don’t forget, Rolfe,” he said—“one if by land; two 
if by sea!” 

Rolfe turned to us. 

“Gage has officers watching every road outside of 
Boston; but Paul will teach them how fast news can 
travel.” He glanced at the sky; rain fell heavily. “It 
won’t last,” he muttered. “There’ll be a moon to- 
night. Come, Paul.” 

They saluted us and walked rapidly down Green 
Lane. 

“If Shemuel is at the ‘Wild Goose,’ ” I said, “perhaps 
he has news for me.” 

We entered the inn and found it deserted by all 
save a servant, who recognized us and bade us wel- 
come. 

“The Grenadiers are out to-night, sir,” he said to 
me. “All our company has gone to join the Alarm 
Men at Lexington and Concord.” 

“Where is Shemuel?” I asked. 

“He is watching the Province House, sir; General 
Gage entertains to-night. It is all a ruse to quiet 
suspicion, sir. But we know what is on foot, Mr. 
Cardigan!” 

Gossiping away, the lad served us with bread, 
cheese, pickled beef, and a noggin of punch, and we 
listened, tearing at our food, and gulping it like fam- 
ished beasts. 

He brought me my clothes of buckskin, and I tore 
my rotten prison rags from me—alas! the shreds of 
that same silver-velvet suit which I had put on six 
months since, to wed with Silver Heels. 

We stripped to the buff; the lad soused us well with 
steaming water and again with water like ice. 

Mount encased his huge frame in his spare buck- 
skins, and I once more dressed in my forest dress. 
Then when the lad had brought us our arms, I asked: 

“Where is my horse? Have you looked to him, lad? 
By heaven, if aught of mischance has come to him—” 

“The great black horse Warlock, sir?” cried the lad. 
“He is stabled in the mews, sir. Mr. Rolfe has had 
him cared for like a baby; the head groom takes him 
out every day, Mr. Cardigan, and the horse is all satin 
and steel springs, sir.” 


“Where is he? Get a lanthorn,” I said huskily. 

A moment later, in the mews, I heard a shrill 
whinny, and the tattoo of shod hoofs dancing. 

“Warlock!” I cried. 

The next instant my arms were around his neck. 


Chapter Twenty-six 


the black Boston streets. 

In the dark mews behind the “Wild Goose 
Tavern” had gathered a shadowy company of horse- 
men, a half score of unfortunate patriots who had not 
been quick enough to leave the city before the troops 
shut its landward gates. They had met at the “Wild 
Goose” to consult how best they might get away and 
join their comrades at Lexington and Concord. 

Some were for riding to the Neck and making a 
dash across the causeway; some wanted boats, among 
the latter, Jack Mount, who naturally desired to leave 
the town speedily. 

“What think you, Mr. Cardigan?” demanded an of- 
ficer of Sudbury militia. 

“T know only that I shall ride this night to Lexing- 
ton,” I said impatiently, “and I am at your service, 
gentlemen, by land or sea. Pray you, decide quickly 
while the rain favors us.” 

“Is there a man among us dare demand a pass of 
the Governor?” asked the Sudbury officer, abruptly. 
“By heaven, gentlemen, it is death by land or by sea 
if we make to force the lines this night!” 

“And it is death to me if I stay here cackling,” mut- 
tered Mount as we caught the distant gallop of dra- 
goons. 

We sat moodily in our saddles, huddled together 
in the darkness and rain. 

“Tf John Hancock were here he could perhaps get 
us a.pass through Mrs. Hamilton,” remarked an of- 
ficer. “The fair lady has great influence over Goy- 
ernor Gage.” 

“Perhaps you could persuade her to get us a pass,” 
Mount muttered to me. 

But I shook my head. In the prison, in those last 


[: was nearly ten o’clock; a freezing rain still swept 
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hours, I had thought in my extremity to beg help from 
Mrs. Hamilton. Now, however, I remembered that 
though she might not have known that I was there 
behind those iron bars, waiting for death, she had 
known that Jack Mount was there. And she had 
known that Mount was my valued friend. Yet she 
had not turned over a finger to bring him comfort in 
what all believed his last moments; had gone lightly 
away, laughing in gay indifference. 

All that I now remembered; and I remembered, too, 
almost the exact words Marie Hamilton had last 
spoken to me, bitter words bred of deeply wounded 
pride. “For your conceit and your insufferable airs, 
I will find a remedy,” she had said. . . . “My humil- 
iation shall not be forgotten until you have paid me 
dearly.” 

No, I would not chance asking Mrs. Hamilton to 
help us get a pass. 

Perhaps I did her a grave injustice. But I dared 
not trust to our old friendship. She herself had prac- 
tically declared it at an end. I would acquiesce. Re- 
gretfully but firmly. Now and for all time. 

Mount did not press his suggestion. For a brief 
time the handful of us sat there, crouching on our 
rain-drenched horses, drearily debating what course 
to take. 

Suddenly somebody clutched my elbow, and I swung 
around instantly, one hand on my hunting knife. A 
lanthorn, appearing for a moment, was swung up 
towards my face. I caught a glimpse of Saul Shemuel, 
clawing at my sleeve. Then all was dark again. I 
learned later that the lad from the “Wild Goose” who 
had guided Shemuel had thrust the lanthorn back 
under his coat and returned to the inn as Silently as 
the two had come out. 

With a word to the nearest officer, saying that a 
messenger had brought me urgent personal tidings, I 
touched Jack Mount and together we backed our 
horses out of the huddle, with Shemuel scurrying be- 
side us. 


OME little distance away, we stopped and Mount 

leaned down to give Shemmy a mighty embrace. 

“I haf brought Foxcroft,” Shemuel panted at me. 
“Mr. Foxcroft he hass come to-day on dot Pomona 
frigate. It wass printed in dot Efening Gazette, all 
apout Foxcroft how he iss come from Sir Peter War- 
ren to make some troubles for Sir John Johnson mit 
dot money he took from Miss Warren, 
sir!” 
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“Nor I!” he fumed. “And they tell me no one may 
leave the city this night without a pass. By order of 
that meddlesome ass, Governor Gage! But I take it 
we are free agents, sir, free agents. I, for one, shall 
go! They shall not stop me.” 

“Nor me,” I returned. “Nothing under heaven can 
keep me from going to Lexington! Have you a horse 
stabled here? No? Can you hire one? Then hire 
him, and get into your saddle!” 

It was Shemuel, however, who undertook to hire 
horses, one for Mr. Foxcroft and one for himself. 
Though it did not take him long, the rain had ceased 
and the moon hung over the bay by the time we were 
all in the saddle ready to’ride, passes or no passes. 

Of the half score of officers whom we had left, sit- 
ting their rain-drenched horses, none remained. They 
had chosen to risk crossing the bay under the guns of 
the Somerset rather than attempt to force the Neck. 

“God go with them!” said I. “We'll ride to the 
shore and see what can be done.” 

So we rode down through the darkness toward the 
bay. 


HILE we were slowly approaching the shore, I 

heard sounds in the darkness, and as we came 
out through a fringe of trees, a stirring sight lay be- 
fore us. Below in the moonlight, the shore swarmed 
with soldiers, teamsters, and boatmen. Companies of 
Grenadiers were marching towards the wharf at the 
end of Hollis Street; companies of light infantry and 
marines were embarking in boats that lay rocking 
along the shore; a scow, freighted with horses, was 
being pushed out into the bay. 

“Suppose,” whispered Mount, “we lead our horses 
aboard that other scow yonder!” 

In another moment, I had dismounted, and was lead- 
ing Warlock towards a cove where a half dozen boat- 
men were standing in a scow, resting on their long 
sea poles. 

“If they ask questions, knock them into the water!” 
said Mount calmly, and repeated his instructions to 
Foxcroft and Shemuel. 

It was a desperate attempt. Yet its very audacity 
was in our favor; the boatmen, when they saw us 
coming, hastily lowered a plank bridge from their 
heavy scow, and Mount coolly waded out into the 
water, guiding his horse aboard. 

I followed with Warlock. Shemuel’s horse swung 
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round in the water, slinging the little Jew on his face 
in the mud, and then with a vicious squeal flung up his 
heels and cantered off. 

Draggled and dripping, Shemuel stood watching the 
flight of his horse until I bade him come aboard with- 
out delay. 


Me FOXCROFT, meanwhile, had dragged his horse 
aboard, and Mount ordered the boatmen to push 
off. As the men took up their sea poles, I heard them 
whispering to each other that Mount and I must be 
scouts sent ahead to spy for the soldiers. 

The wind whipped our checks as we swung clear of 
the land; the boatmen presently took to their muffled 
oars. Far to our left the line of troop boats floated, 
now undulating across the bay; the beacon in Boston 
flared out red as we rounded Fox Hill. 

Presently Mount touched my arm and pointed. High 
up in the dark haze above the city two bright lights 
hung. So we knew that Rolfe was watching from the 
belfry of the Old North Meetinghouse, and that Paul 
had read the twin lamps’ message and was now gal- 
loping west through the Middlesex farms. 

We did not dare ask where we were to be landed. 
But presently one of the rowers gave us our cue. 

“You land at Phipps’s Farm, sir?” inquired a sweat- 
ing boatman of Mount, resting his oar. 

Mount shook his head mysteriously. 

“We are on special service, lads,” he said. “Ask no 
questions, but put us ashore at Willis Creek, and tell 
the colonel to give you a guinea apiece for me.” 

At this impudent remark the boatmen began to row 
with renewed vigor, and as the distance slowly in- 
creased between us and the troop boats, I began to 
breathe more freely. 

Slowly the dark shore took shape before us. Pres- 
ently the boatmen changed to their poles once more. 
The tall reeds rustled as our scow drove its square 
nose into the shallows and grounded with a grating 
jar. 

“There’s a road swings northwest through the 
marshes,” said Mount, wading out to lead his horse up 
through the rushes. “Follow me, lad.” 

Foxcroft had mounted; Jack climbed stiffly into his 
saddle; I was preparing to set foot to stirrup when 
Shemuel seized my arm convulsively. A patrol of 
British light-horse were picking their way down the 
shore in the moonlight. I slung my legs across War- 
lock, just as they hailed us. 

“Get up behind! Quick!” I whispered 
to Shemuel, and in an instant he was up 


“Foxcroft! Here?” I stammered. 

“Yess, sir; I run fast to Queen Street, 
and I told him how you wass in dot 
prison come, und he run fast to Province 
House, but too late, for we hear dot bell 
ring und dose guns shooting. Und I 
said, ‘I bet you Jack Mount he hass run 
avay!’ Und some dragoon soldiers come 
into Cornhill, calling out: ‘Dose high- 
waymen is gone!’ So I vatch outside, 
and Mr. Foxcroft he goes into Province 
House, sir, to make some troubles mit 
Governor Gage apout Sir John Johnson 
und dot money of Miss Warren! Und 
aftervards I pring Mr. Foxcroft here to 
find you, and now he vaits in Mr. Rolfe’s 
tavern.” 

Leaving Shemuel to hold Warlock, I 
re-entered the inn and found a stout, 
florid gentleman, swathed in a riding 
cloak, whose eyes snapped as he cried: 

“Are you Michael Cardigan? Well, 
where the devil have you been, sir?” 

“T’ve been in prison, under sentence 


behind me. 

Up the shore we all crashed through 
the rushes, driving straight out in- 
to a marsh, our horses floundering, and 
the light-horsemen firing their pistols at 
us from the firmer ground above. 

A ball grazed Warlock; his neck was 
wet with blood. 

“They'll murder us all here!” cried 
Foxcroft. “Charge them, in heaven’s 
name!” 

Mount heard him and bore to thé left; 
I followed; knee to knee we lifted our 
crazed horses out of the marsh and 
hurled them into the little patrol of 
light-horse. 

Their sabers flashed before our eyes. 
Then we were on them, among them, 
plunging through them, miraculously 
unharmed, and pounding away north- 
ward over a hard gravel road. 

They discharged their pistols; a few 
of them followed us, but all pursuit 


of death,” I replied. “Where have you 
been, sir, to leave your client, Miss War- 
ren, at the mercy of Walter Butler?” 

“I’ve been in England, sir, that’s 
where I’ve been!” he cried hotly. “I’ve 
been there to find out why your black- 
guard of a kinsman, Sir John Johnson, 
should rob my client of her property. 
And I’ve found out that your blackguard 
Sir John has not only robbed her of her 
means, but of her rightful name! That’s 
what I’ve done, sir. Now I am going 
straightway to notify my client in Lex- 
ington. And if it does not please you, 
you may go to the devil!” 

His impudence and oaths I scarcely 
noted, such a fierce happiness was surg- 
ing through me. I could have hugged 
the choleric barrister; I beamed upon 
him when he bade me go to the devil, 
and I seized his fat hands and thanked 
him so gratefully that he stared at me 
open-mouthed. 

“My dear sir, my dear, dear friend,” 
I cried, “let us go together to Lexington 
to find my cousin, Miss Warren.” 

“Have you a pass, sir?” he demanded. 

“No,” I answered grimly. 


You Can Visit Johnson Hall 


It still stands—in Johnstown, New York—this historic 
old mansion in which so many of the scenes of ‘Car- 
digan” are laid; and visitors are always welcome. 

Great trees still shelter the Hall. One of the stone forts 
still stands near-by. Inside, you'll see the wide hospitable 
hallway and the old mahogany stair rail brought from 
England by Sir William, with its mysterious sign message 
said to have been hacked in by Joseph Brant's tomahawk. 
You can visit the great room upstairs where Sir William 
held councils with the Indians, and wander down .again 
into the old library where he died on that long ago day 
in July. 

When you're planning your summer trips, remember 
Johnstown. There you can lose yourself in the past, and 
relive great adventure. 


ceased below Prospect Hill. We gal- 
loped, unmolested, into the old Charles- 
town and West Cambridge Road, and 
flew onward through the night. 

As we rode, from behind us the sound 
of bells came quavering across dim 
meadows; out of the blue night, bells 
answered; we heard the reports of guns, 
the distant clamor of a horn blowing 
persistently from some hidden hamlet. 

“The alarm!” panted Foxcroft at my 
elbow as we pounded on. “Hurrah! Hur- 
rah! The country lives!” 

“Jack!” I called, through the rushing 
wind, “the whole land is awaking behind 
us! Do you hear? Our country lives!” 

“Ay, lad, at last she lives!” cried 
Mount passionately, and swept on 
through the night. 

“Ring! Ring out your bells!” we 
shouted, as we tore through a sleeping 
village; and behind us we could see can- 
dlelight break out from the dark houses, 
and hear the clangor of the meeting- 
house bell as it began swinging, warn- 
ing the distant farms that the splendid 
hour had come. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Here’s a Wakefield Cup Plane 


Build This Sturdy Outdoor Fuselage Model, Designed 


William Heaslip, noted 

artist, sketched Don 

Burnham at the 1929 
National Contests. 


HEN America’s 1929 airplane model cham- 

pions went to Europe as guests of THE 

AMERICAN Boy and Aero Digest last year, 

they found out there was a lot they didn’t 
know about flying fuselage models. They competed 
with English model builders at Halton Airdrome for 
the cup offered by Sir Charles Wakefield, and they 
failed to win a place! 

“I know we can do better than that,” said Donald 
Burnham, West Lafayette, Indiana, national outdoor 
champion. “Our models are too light and we don’t 
know enough about flying outdoors with this type of 
ship. But we can learn.” 

So, on Burnham’s return, he set to work. He built 
a model, cracked it up, built another. He experimented 
in all kinds of weather, tried all kinds of wing-set- 
tings and adjustments and designs. At length he de- 
veloped a big fuselage model that averaged 90 seconds 
in 35 different flights, made in sun and mist, wind and 
calm. A 70-second flight won the Wakefield Cup in 


1929. 
And here’s the 
model, for you 


League members 
to build. It’s of 
sturdier construc- 
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by a National Champion 


By Merrill Hamburg 


Secretary of the Airplane Model League of America 


Second and Lafayette Boulevards, De- 

troit, Michigan, and the kit will come 

to you postpaid. The League does not 
supply separate parts. 

The materials you'll 

need for these: balsa 


models have a maxi- 
mum cross-section at 
least equal to the 
square of the fuselage 
length divided by ten. 
This model has a maxi- 
mum cross-section of 
nearly seven inches, and 
L over ten squared is 
about 6%. Planes must 
r. 0. g. — a seven-foot 
board platform is 
usually supplied for 


propeller block, 1 1-8 x 
1 1-2 x 12 inches; 4 
balsa longerons, 1-8 x 
1-8 x 26 inches; 2 pieces 
of 1-16 inch flat balsa, 
3 x 18 inches, for ribs, 
spars, fuselage mem- 
bers, wheels, ete.; 1 
strip balsa, 1-8 x 1-8 x 
10 inches, for nose and 
tail of fuselage; bam- 
boo; .016 music wire for 
wire parts; 2 brass 


the take-off. . And, for 
the Stout event—a sep- 
arate event from the 
Stout indoor contest, 
remember, though the prizes are supplied by William 
B. Stout, A.M.L.A. president—models must have a 
minimum wing area of 125 square inches, and must 
use built-up double surface wings. Fuselages must be 
entirely enclosed, too. 

The League has prepared for you builders, as for 
past models in the series, a compact kit containing 
everything you'll need to build this Burnham ship, as 
well as instructions and construction hints. If you use 
the kit, you’re sure to have your model exactly right, 
for a lot of the parts, including wing ribs, are cut to 
size. To get the kit, No. 18, send $2.00 in check or 
money order to the A.M.L.A., American Boy Building, 


The rear view shows the ship’s details. 


tion than any other 
the League has de- 
scribed to you; and 


Ak SALSA SPARS 
Newie, REAR, TOP, & BOTTOST 


washers; small piece of 
tin for thrust bearing; 
12 1-2 feet 1-8 inch flat 
rubber for motor; large 
rubber band; two beads or metal tubes 3-16 inch 
long for wheel hubs; cement; Japanese Imperial tis- 
sue, 21 x 31 inches, for covering. 

Start work by studying drawings and photographs 
in detail; read the article all through. Then, on large 
sheets of paper, draw out full-size, accurate sketches 
of fuselage, wing, tail surfaces, landing gear and 
wheels. You'll need these sketches to check dimen- 
sions, and to guide you in your work. 

Make your fuselage first. The longerons are cut 
from 1-8 inch balsa—you can plane or sand them to 
the near-triangular shape shown in the diagram after 
the whole fuselage is (Continued on page 42) 
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it’s an unusually big 


fuselage model. Its 


CENTRAL PORTION 
OF WING 


wing is almost three 
fest in span; its 
fuselage length is 
more than two feet. 
Like the Chaffee C-4, 
described in THE 
AMERICAN Boy in 
January, it has no 
motor stick — the 
fuselage itself bears 
the strain of the rub- 
ber motor. It is of 
the low-wing mono- 
plane type — the 
wing fits under the / 
fuselage. It’s excep- 
tionally strong, yet 
it retains the light- 
ness that is typical 
of American model- 
building. 
Moreover, the 
model conforms to 
rules for the Wake- 
field competition and 
for the brand-new 
William B. Stout 
event for outdoor 
fuselage models — 
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you'll get plans for 
this event in a later 
AMERICAN Boy. GLUED HERE 
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made, too, for Amer- 
ican competition in 
the 1930 Wakefield 
contest. Watch THE 
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for details. 


Briefly, the two 
events demand that 


Here are complete plans for the model. Be sure you understand them from nose to tail before starting work. 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


Preparation 


E’RE never done preparing. Every act we per- 

form, even if it seems at the time practically our 
whole purpose in life, is really nothing but prepara- 
tion for something we'll do at some future time. So 
long as we live we’re never done. To-day prepares 
for to-morrow, and next year 
prepares for the year after it. 
Our life is a sort of savings bank 
in which we deposit our acts and 
our experiences to use when we 
need them—and we always need 
them. Someone once said that 
we don’t live long enough to 
learn enough to make ourselves 
really useful. Just the same, 
the more we learn and the more Nh, 
we prepare, the nearer we are to \e 
usefulness. So don’t be discour- 
aged because life is nothing but 
a series of preparations. It 
would be terribly dull if we came 
to a time when there was noth- 
ing else to get ready for. 


Work 


E wonder if anybody ever 

did as much work in a day 
as he really could do. We doubt 
it. Lots of times we think we’re 
overworked. We get it into our 
heads we couldn’t do another tap 
—and then comes some emer- 
gency and we find we can accom- 
plish three times as much in a 
day as we thought we could. The 
trouble with all of us is that we 
don’t realize what remarkable 
people we are. 


Quickness 


W- find personally that most 
of our errors come from 
‘thinking too quickly or acting 
too quickly. We're inclined, as 
are a lot of fellows we know, to 
go into action ker-bang! just be- 
cause we’re eager to be doing 
something. And then along 
comes some slow fellow, with a 
brain about half as good as ours, 
who takes his time and studies 
the situation—and then humili- 
ates us by making us look dumb. 
Now, if a dumb-bell can make a 
bright fellow look dull by delib- 
erating, how could a bright fel- 
low make a dumb-bell look if he 
did the same thing? 


What About It? 


T used to be stylish some years 
ago for sons to be afraid of 
their fathers; lately it seems to 
us the thing has reversed itself 
and fathers are afraid of their 
sons. We can’t say we think so 
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much of the situation either way, but if there must 
be fear, or at least respect tinged with a little appre- 
hension, we are all in favor of the fathers getting it. 
At any, rate they have the age and the experience, 
and no matter how smart the youngsters may be, Dad 
probably is just a little bit ahead of them. But why 
should either be afraid of the other? The world of 
to-day may not be so different from the world of yes- 
terday as either Dad or Son thinks it is. Why not get 
together and talk it out and then enjoy each other? 


Rest 


AVING been worn out by two weeks of parties 

and dinners and general merrymaking, we are 
about to take a vacation. We need it. We were sup- 
posed to be relaxing and resting the good old brain 
with all this merrymaking. We relaxed it all right, 
but we didn’t rest it. For a good rest give us a nice 
stretch of hard work—and if you don’t believe hard 
work can rest you, just try it. 


Will and Judgment 


T’S great-to have good judgment and it’s fine to 

have an iron will, but you must have both to get 
any good out of either one. If you have good judg- 
ment but lack the will-power to stand by your con- 
clusions, you might as well have no judgment at all; 
and if you have an iron will and use it to enforce a 
silly conclusion, you’re even worse off. You can de- 
velop both your judgment and your will power. Use 


\ 
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The blood of a sea captain runs in my veins, 
An old, old vessel now creaks and strains 
At the uttermost corners of my brains, 

And ’tis calling, calling, calling. 


And maybe to-morrow that ship will away, 
Sail from the port at the break of day, 
And I shall go with it, forever and aye, 
For ’tis calling, calling, calling. 


Oh, the moaning sea and the breakers white, 
The lightning flash and the stormy night, 
And the warm, small cabin snug and tight, 
Are calling, calling, calling. 


The sea gulls scream with their rasping notes, 
The seamen roll in their tattered coats, 

And the tide that whispers among the boats 
Is calling, calling, calling. 


Soon I shall go and answer the call, 
Answering the shrill cries of them all, 
Spin my yarns in that cabin small, 
That is calling, calling, calling. 


Far and farther yet I shall sail, 

And white and whiter shall be the trail 
That follows behind like a comet’s tail, 
And is calling, calling, calling. 


And when I am gone there’ll be none to mourn, 
For they, too, have heard the bright sailor’s horn 
Bugling clear in the salty morn, 

And calling, calling, calling. 


From “Singing Youth,” published.by Harper and Bros. 
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all you have, and you'll get more all the time. That’s 
a promise, 


Right 


E have a friend who received recently a splendid 

offer to go to a distant part of the world. He 
doesn’t make a great deal of money here. But he 
didn’t give the offer serious consideration. “There 
isn’t money enough to hire me to leave all the friends 
I’ve made in twenty years,” he told us. He was a 
fellow who had invested his life in friendship. Peo- 
ple loved him, and he loved people. No money could 
buy for him elsewhere what he would have to give up 
here. The more we think it over, the more we admire 
him for his decision. Of course we’re considering the 
whole situation in his particular case. For someone 
else, our friend’s decision might be weak or even 
plain cowardly. But for him it was right and strong. 
Whatever your own situation may be, a decision like 
that makes you stop and think. 


Language 


ANGUAGE is a tool and the use of it is to ex- 
press our thoughts. People who fail to express 
their thoughts and give wrong impressions make 
more trouble than dogs or line fences can stir up. 
Grammar is a part of language, not just something 
invented to make school more unpleasant. Its ob- 
ject is to teach us how to use language so that we 
may say clearly what we want to say. It’s more im- 
portant than arithmetic or geog- 
raphy or writing because we use 
it more. The boy who knows his 
way about in language has a big 
advantage over the other fellow. 
It’s worth money. 


History 


E hope that in your spare 

time you’re reading a lot 
of history. All history is enter- 
taining, and it’s surprisingly il- 
luminating. If you want to get 
things done, if you want to be 
something of a leader, you can’t 
afford not to know how the fel- 
lows before you have succeeded 
and how they have fallen down. 


Extravagant 


NE of the meanings of ex- 

travagant is “wandering 
from the line.” That gives us a . 
thought to think about. When 
you wander from the line you 
get lost. An extravagant boy is 
one who goes out without a com- 
pass and gets himself off the 
road and has to holler for help 
until somebody comes and finds 
him. 


Getting a Job 


iB we were going to apply for 
a job—as messenger boy in a 
drug store or clerk in a chain 
grocery store or office boy for a 
busy executive or president of 
our country or what have you— 
this is what we’d do. Before we 
went near anyone to make our 
application, we’d dig up all the 
details we could get about that 
job. We'd ask the fellow who 
had been holding it or had held 
one like it; if we could, we’d 
watch someone at work on such 
a job; we’d go to the library and 
dig up information about it. 
We’d know enough about it so 
that we could think and talk in- 
telligently, but we’d not know so 
much that we could be betrayed 
into being cocky. Then we'd get 
all brushed and pressed and pol- 
ished—and proceed to forget 
that part of it. We’d put our 
whole mind on the work we 
wanted, think up what we were 
going to say, and start out to get 
the job. 
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ON SAUNDERS 
did a thorough job 
in warming up his 
ship. 

Although it was only 
autumn on the calendar 
a bitter north wind from 
the lake made it winter 
on Converse Field. And 
Don, though a young 
pilot, knew that a good 
warm motor in the air 
was worth more than an 
insurance policy and a 
parachute. In this he had 
the whole-hearted con- 
currence of his new part- 
ner and mechanic, Bill 
Mann. 

“The colder the motor 
the colder the feet,” Bill 
declared. He had poured 
three gallons of hot lub- 
ricating oil into the 
crank case and more into 
the oil reservoir. 

“I’m going to get her 
up to 170 degrees before 
we take off,” Don shout- 
ed, with his eye on the 
engine temperature 
gauge. “She'll stay good 
and warm in the air, for 
we're heading South.” 

Bill Mann thrashed 
his arms across his chest 
with great vigor. “Head- 
ing South with a wind on 
our tail!” he shouted 
back jubilantly. “We 
don’t know where we’re 
going, but watch us go!” 

Jake Converse, the 
boss of the field, solid- 
jawed and gray-haired, 
who was listening to the 
motor with a critical ear, 
laughed. It was like the 
rasp of a rusty hinge. 

“I know where you’re head- 
ing,” he growled, moving close 
to Don Saunders’ ear. “You’re 
heading for a crack-up in a 
cornfield, that’s what.” 

Don turned alertly to the owner of Converse 
Field. Jake was a crusty, unprepossessing old 
man, but he had been fiying ships when ships 
were only one jump ahead of a box kite in looks, 
and pilots were regarded as idiots bent on see- 
ing the next world before their time. Jake’s pre- 
dictions were apt to come true. 

“T know it’s a bad time of year, but I’ve got to get 
out to learn more about fiying,” Don said. “And so 
has Bill. The sooner I feel capable of carrying pay 
load, the better for our pocketbooks.” 

Jake Converse snorted. “So that’s why you’re 
leaving a No. 1 commercial field, is it? To learn about 
flying? Well, the first thing you'll learn—and maybe 
the last—is that in winter weather it’s easier to set 
your wheels down on a real ’drome than on stubble or 
a ploughed field. But go ahead—go ahead!” 

He gestured irritably toward the light blue, un- 
clouded sky. Suddenly his hand dropped, and he 
stood motionless, staring southward. Don leaned over 
the edge of the fuselage to see what had attracted his 
attention. 


ES the air and heading for the field was a formation 
of ships flying in rigid echelon. 

“Huh!” Jake Converse exclaimed. “Looks like a 
military bunch, doesn’t it? Well, it isn’t. That’s Val 
Redruth and outfit.” 

“Redruth!” Don and Bill gazed at the ships buck- 
ing the north wind with increased respect. Well they 


The Grease Monkey 


By Richard Howells Watkins 


Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 


knew that name Redruth. He was the most famous 
of barnstormers—a former ace, and leader of a wan- 
dering band of crackerjack pilots and competent me- 
chanics. What Barnum once was to the circus Red- 
ruth now was to the flying circus. 

“Is he coming here to carry passengers?” Don in- 
quired in surprise. He knew Jake Converse’s em- 
phatic opinion of gypsy flyers. 

“At this time o’ year?” Jake answered. “He is not. 
He knows his business—that lad.” 

Without another word he ran toward the hangars, 
shouting commands to the torpid mechanics. 

“Do we wait?” Bill Mann asked his partner. 

“We do,” Don answered. 

The ships approached. They circled that smooth, 
broad commercial airport with as much care as if it 
had been an emergency field in bad country, and then 
broke formation. 

The leader came in first. He ignored the cinder 
runway. A sideslip, a short glide, wheels gently 
brushing the grass tops as the ship lost flying speed, 
and he was on the ground. 

Jake Converse met Redruth at the line. 

“Still alive!” the airdrome proprietor exclaimed as 
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Bill reached 
the strut and 
peered over. 
Alonzo was 
still there, 
holding to 
thewing skid. 


if the fact astonished 
him. 

Val Redruth tapped 
his friend on the chest 
with a quick, lean fist. 
His thin, animated face 
was lighted by a sudden 
smile. 

“Yes, still alive — not 
existing — old Foot-on- 
the-Ground!” he de- 
clared. “It’s breathing 
high altitude air that 
keeps me turning over.” 

The other five ships, 
which had made land- 
ings as confident and 
skillful as Redruth’s 
own, were now taxiing to 
the line. The circus boss 
and the field owner 
turned to watch them 
with the unflagging in- 
terest of flying men. Don 
and Bill looked, too. 

All the ships were 
modern biplanes, not new 
but obviously in good 
shape. They were paint- 
ed a gaudy and arresting 
blue, with vivid red 
wings. The name “Red- 
ruth” had been visible on 
the bottom of their lower 
wings as they had 
dragged the field. Red- 
ruth was a showman as 
well as an airman. 

Bill Mann, the super- 
mechanic, scanned them 
critically, but could dis- 
cover no defects or flaws 
in rigging or align- 
ment. 

“What’s the word?” 
Jake inquired of Red- 
ruth after another mo- 
ment of scrutiny. 

“Run ’em through the shops!” 
Val Redruth answered. “Tear 
down those motors. Give ’em the 
works! Make ships and engines 
like new—only better.” 

Jake grunted unwilling ad- 
miration. ‘You’re the only barnstormer in the 
business that doesn’t try to save money on main- 
tenance,” he commented. 

“That’s why I’m the biggest,” Redruth an- 
swered coolly. “Tearing ’em down costs less 
than cracking ’em up, but these other wandering 

sky-hootlers can’t see it yet. Wait a minute.” 


fee pilots of the red and blue ships had assembled, 
most of them with suit cases or duffle bags, in 
front of the ships. They were a competent looking 
lot, though their noses were blue with cold and their 
faces white. 

“Skip, you fellows,” Redruth hailed them. “Don’t 
look at a ship for the next three weeks! Report here 
on the 29th. We'll test-hop the overhauled crates 
and head south about the first of next month. Soft 
landings!” 

With a volley of varied farewells the five pilots 
broke for a warm room where they could climb into 
their street attire. The mechanics were already min- 
gling with the men of Converse Field, preparing to 
haul the ships into the hangars. 

Redruth returned to Jake Converse and the two 
partners, 

“The mechs will work with your men,” Redruth 
said briskly. “I'll give ’em leave later. What are you 
gawking at, Jake?” 

“What’s that?” demanded Jake Converse in a 
startled voice. “What’s that running across my field?” 
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A man completely clad in a tight-fitting blue outfit 
with a broad black belt about his middle and a yellow 
flying helmet on his head was sprinting toward them, 
gesticulating vehemently. His arms were of great 
length. 

Val Redruth groaned softly. 

“That’s the only liability in my bunch,” he said. 
“That’s my crowd catcher—Spig Alonzo. The King of 
the Clouds! The Man with Nine Lives! The best wing 
walker in the country—and does he know it!” 

“A wing walker!” snorted Jake contemptuously. 
Even his red, wattled jowls quivered. “Do you have 
to have one of those things?” 

Alonzo arrived, throwing his arms about in terrific 
emotion. Don and Bill saw that his blue, close-fitting 
attire was made of soft chamois, rendering him al- 
most impervious to the wind. He was a very tall man, 
lithe in movement and even leaner than Redruth. 

“Make them wait!” Alonzo appealed to Redruth, 
jerking a finger toward the departing pilots. “I wish 
to let this big city know that Alonzo is here! I have 
friends here—I must entertain them!” 

“You don’t have to walk any more wings for a 
month, Spig,” Val Redruth said soothingly. “You 
know we’re laying the ships up for a shop overhaul.” 

Alonzo stamped his foot. “Here is a great city, the 
biggest we have been near!” he protested. “I desire 
to let them all see that Alonzo—and Redruth—have 
come to town. It is good advertising! Would you have 
me stay a month here without making myself known?” 

Redruth reflected for an instant. “It might have 
been a good thing to let ’em sée you, but it’s too late 
now,” he said politely. “The pilots are gone and 
they’ve drained the radiators of the ships already. 
Can’t be done, Alonzo. It’s too cold, anyhow.” 

“Tt is in the contract!” Alonzo shrilled. “I perform 
or I do not—as I wish. Now I wish! If you break the 
contract—well, I can break it, too.” 

Val Redruth looked slightly alarmed. “You wouldn’t 
do that, Alonzo,” he said coaxingly. “You know how 
much we depend upon your daring to get a crowd 
together.” 

Jake Converse snorted audibly at this 
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manageable if he thought he could make his boss fly 
for him. Will you take him up for me? Or maybe I 
could get hold of—” 

He paused. 

Don Saunders looked eagerly at Jake Converse. He 
had never had a man walking on his wings. He 
wanted to try it, but he didn’t know how Converse 
would feel about it. 

“You can do it, Saunders,” Jake admitted rather 
reluctantly. “A pilot that can fly in fog knows how 
to handle his ailerons. And it’s better for my reputa- 
tion not to have one of my commercial pilots assisting 
in this show business.” 

“All right, let’s go,” said Don briskly. “Alonzo can 
ride with Bill in the front cockpit. I’d feel better about 
it if Bill was along.” 

“You don’t have to do anything but fly the ship,” 
Val Redruth explained. “Alonzo will look after him- 
self. He’s as steady in the air as he is flighty on the 
ground. I'll tell him not to cut loose anything too 
startling in this cold wind.” * 

He went to seek his temperamental acrobat. 

Don climbed back into his cockpit and Bill twirled 
the stick. Don revved the motor while Bill removed 
their bags and waited for the wing walker to appear. 

“Redruth and I will be in the office, if you want us,” 
Jake Converse shouted to Don. “Make it a short one 
and keep plenty of altitude under your wheels.” 

He waved his hand casually and moved toward the 
office, hunching his shoulders against the chill of the 
breeze. 


LONZO came toward the partners. He had cov- 

ered over his startling costume with a heavy fur 
coat. Apparently he had removed this coat on land- 
ing in order to display his wing-walking grandeur to 
the men of the field. 

His black eyes swept keenly over the ship and then 
took in Don and Bill. Don nodded and throttled down 
to idling speed. 

“T do not wish the mechanic to go with us,” Alonzo 
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said imperiously. He waved Bill away from the for- 
ward cockpit. 

Bill did not move. He flushed a bit, but said noth- 
ing. 
“That is my partner,” Don explained. “I’d like to 
have him along and he wants to go. The cockpit seats 
two.” 

“T do not care to ride in the same cockpit with a 
grease monkey,” the great Alonzo announced. He 
glanced at Bill’s worn and oil-stained dungarees dis- 
dainfully. 

“That’s too bad, because you’re going to, if you 
ride with us at all,” Don Saunders declared. His 
voice was quite positive. 

“T think I’d rather be a grease monkey than an 
ordinary monkey,” Bill Mann said softly. “Do you 
take a cocoanut along with you when you scramble 
out on the wing?” 

The Man with Nine Lives recoiled. His mouth 
sagged open in dramatic astonishment. “Am I to be 
thus insulted!” he exclaimed. “I—I—I that am—” 

Then he perceived that neither Don nor Bill was 
particularly excited about taking him up. He also 
saw that Val Redruth and Jake Converse had van- 
ished. He realized abruptly that this was his one 
chance of getting up into the air to herald his ar- 
rival at the biggest city he had yet visited. 

“You will come along,” he said to Bill Mann, as if 
issuing an order. “You will see that mine is an art— 
a great art—not a monkeyshine.” 

“All right,” said Bill imperturbably. 
anything once.” 

Alonzo, King of the Clouds, climbed into the for- 
ward cockpit with a quick, sinuous movement. Bill 
swung in after him. Alonzo turned back to Don. 

“Four hundred feet or higher if it is bumpy over 
the city,” he said. “Make no turns, no maneuvers 
while I am on the wing unless I signal to you. It is 
cold; I shall not do anything but straight wing stuff.” 

Don nodded noncommittally. 

The motor was hot. Don taxied far out onto the 

hard field and then turned the ship 
into the brisk north wind. Alonzo and 
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soft soap. 


LONZO’S dark eyes flashed toward 

the owner of the field; then he 
turned upon Redruth again. “I per- 
form upon the wing to-day—or I go 
South by train to-night and join with 
Alexander!” he said. “Please to let me 
know which in ten minutes.” 

He folded his arms upon his chest, 
stood motionless a moment. Then he 
stalked» away. 

“Why don’t you hit him with your 
fist if you haven’t got a wrench 
handy?” demanded Jake Converse hotly. 

Val Redruth sighed. “There are flaws 
in every business, Jake, and wing walk- 
ing’s the bad spot in mine. You've got 
to have a wing walker to get the crowds 
out to your field and Alonzo’s the best, 
and surest, in the business. He likes 
walking wings. He can do more stunts 
on a plane than a good acrobat can do 
on the ground.” 

“Serves you right for making a gim- 
erack, monkeyshine show out of avia- 
tion,” Jake Converse declared with real 
heat. 

Redruth ignored his indignation. 

“Got a ship warmed up, Jake?” he 
inquired quietly. “I’m asking you, 
Jake. I need one bad.” 

Jake Converse sighed. “I saw it com- 
ing,” he said. “After years of playing 
aviation straight and proper, as a com- 
mercial proposition, you ask me to fur- 
nish a ship for a wing walker. Me, that 
has a mail contract, and a sales agency 
for ships, and owns an airdrome! All 
right, I’ll get you one, but you’re the 
only man in the world I’d do it for!” 

His eyes wandered toward the han- 
gars; then came suddenly to rest upon 
Don Saunders’ ship. 

“Here we are!” Jake said suddenly, 
and with relief. “Saunders, will you 
lend Val Redruth your ship for ten 
minutes for a consideration? I'll guar- 
antee he won’t crack it.” 

Don looked at Bill Mann, and nodded. 
It would be an honor for a former ace 
like Redruth to hold his stick. 

“Go ahead, sir,” he said to the flying 
circus proprietor. 

“Thanks,” said Redruth with a quick 
smile. “But I’m not flying it myself. 
I’ve got to maintain some discipline in 
my outfit, and Alonzo would get too un- 
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Bill, side by side, sat silent, bolt up- 
right, unmoving. 

Don glanced ahead; then cut loose his 
throttle. The motor blared its song of 
power; the ship lunged into the wind. 
With his stick he held the plane to the 
dry brown grass until he had plenty of 
speed. Then he floated her off, circled 
the field, and headed upward at an easy, 
unspectacular rate of climb. 

Beneath the wings, buildings, fields, 
the city itself, shrank into littleness and 
the great bare earth came more and 
more into their view. And with it came 
a colder breath of air—the high, chill 
air that only flyers know. To-day, 
though it was only autumn, there was a 
bite of arctic frigidity in it. Before he 
ventured over the outskirts of the city 
Don lifted his ship to an altitude of 
fifteen hundred feet. 

Alonzo turned and looked at him, but ~ 
Don shook his head emphatically. The 
air was rough as well as bitter; the ship 
was lurching about. He edged closer to 
the lake and finally found smoother go- 
ing some distance out over the cold blue 
water. 

Here it was safe to descend lower. 
Don spiraled leisurely and then nodded 
to the impatient King of the Clouds. 

Alonzo threw off his coat; thrust it 
into the arms of the indignant Bill and 
slipped over the edge of the cockpit 
onto the left wing. 


De: interested in spite of his dis- 
like of the vain wing walker, shiv- 
(e) ered in sympathy as the full force of 

the wind stream beat upon the gaudy 
blue costume. But Alonzo paid no more 
attention to the sixty miles of wind 
than a man on the ground would give 
to a zephyr. His dark eyes jumped 
from Don’s face to Bill’s and he smiled 
contemptuously. 

Moving with quick, sure movements, 
with his lean body bent against the 
blast, he made his way out to the outer 
wing tip. 

Don rapidly transferred his gaze 
from the wing walker to the horizon. As 
Alonzo moved farther and farther from 
the ship’s center of gravity, Don’s hand 
on the stick steadily moved the other 
way. The aileron, or wing flap, on the 
side on which Alonzo stood was low- 
ered; the (Continued on page 30) 
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Billy discovers 


why Buick is the Easzest car in the 


world to drive 


Billy (strolling into Buick showroom): I wish 
you'd tell me why it is that our new Buick handles 
so easily. Mother says it’s the most perfect 
automobile she ever drove! 

Buick Dealer: Well, aside from the convenient 
arrangement of instruments on the dash, and the 
accessible grouping of controls, there are two 
big engineering refinements which affect the 
new Buick’s driving ease. One is the new worm- 
and-roller steering gear, 
and the other is the Road 
Shock Eliminator. There’s 
a model of the new steer- 
ing gear over here, if 
you'd like to see how it - 
works. Notice how the 
“worm” moves the large 
roller at the end of the 
steering arm . . . See how 
simple the mechanism 
is—how strong and 
sturdy its parts... Look 
at the heavy tapered 
roller bearings above and 
below the worm, to do 
away with friction... It’s 
because of this steering 


The new sloping Fisher VV 
windshield kills glare from 
headlights of other cars. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


Front end of frame 
on left side, showing 
Buick road shock ‘a 
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eliminator. 


gear that the Buick wheel turns so easily 
throughout its’ whole range. 

Billy: That certainly makes things plain! But 
what’s left for the Road Shock Eliminator to do? 

Buick Dealer: Well, you know how tightly you 
have to hold the wheel of an ordinary car if 
you’re on a rough road, or crossing car tracks, 
perhaps? 

Billy (eagerly): Yes, and I’ve already noticed 
how you don’t have to grab the Buick wheel so 
tight! Is this the reason why? 

Buick Dealer: Exactly! The reason is the Road 
Shock Eliminator. It’s located down here at 
the front end of the frame—left side—and it com- 
pletely insulates the steering mechanism from 


the road, preventing transmission of shocks 
through the steering gear to your arms. You'll 
hear your Dad remark on how fresh and unspent 
he feels after driving his Buick all day. This 
device explains it. Drivers of other cars uncon- 
sciously “fight” the wheel all the time they’re 
driving—they have to, because it tries constantly 
to twist out of their hands. But Buick has done 
away with all that, as you can see. 

Billy: Sa-a-y! This is certainly some automobile! 
I thought I knew all about it before Dad got his 
but I’m just beginning to find out. You've got 
just about the most perfect control you could 
possibly ask! 

Buick Dealer: That's the whole idea, Billy. 
Complete, perfect control. Control of steering— 
control of brakes—control of engine operation— 
and all-at the instant command of the driver. 
And that, Billy, is another reason why women, 
like your mother, as well as men in all parts of the 
country, buy from two to five times as many 
Buicks as any other car in Buick’s field! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors 
Canadian Factories Corporation Builders of 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 
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“You can’t 


laugh this off” 


... says Smilin’ Bill 


BELIEVE in makin’ things easy 

for myself an’ I find it’s no trouble 
a’tall to brush my “smilers” twice a 
day... with Colgate’s. It tastes great. 
It sure does clean! 


“Cleanliness starts with the teeth,” 
says Bill, so he cleans his teeth as his 
coach advises—with Colgate’s. Deli- 
cious and peppy, Colgate’s bursts into 
a racing foam the moment it’s brush- 
ed on teeth. This active foam rushes 
through the mouth, sweeping away 
all impurities—sweetening all sur- 
faces—brightening, whitening the 
teeth ... pepping up the gums... 
making the mouth feel healthy—and 
zowie! How clean! 


Take a tip from Bill... use Colgate’s. 
You'll say it’s great! Try a tube on 
our say-so. We'll pay for it. Just mail 
the coupon. 


p-------------- 


Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 


COLGATE, Dept. M-661 
xO; aa 375, Grand Central Post Office, 


Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. « 
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The Grease Monkey (Continued from page 28) 


other raised. The ship maintained its 
course on an even keel. 

The motor was not revving its best, 
for Don had throttled down consider- 
ably. He had to maintain enough speed 
to assure a strong steady pressure of 
air upon ailerons, rudder, and eleva- 
tors, but no more than that, for exces- 
sive speed made Alonzo’s work more 
difficult. 

The wing walker, climbing along the 
forward wing spar, reached the outer 
strut. Wrapping his long arms and legs 
about it, he swarmed up the strut with 
almost simian agility, and pulled him- 
self up on thé top wing. 

In an extravagant gesture of greet- 
ing to the pygmy buildings of the city, 
Alonzo waved both hands. Then he 
leaped up and stood with long arms 
apart, motionless. Suddenly he flung 
himself downward, as if he were diving 
over the wing. He planted his big 
hands on the wing, and balancing upon 
these and his head, raised his feet high 
above the wing. He inclined his body 
forward more and more until it seemed 
impossible that a man could hold. such 
a position. It was the unseen, powerful 
pressure of the bitter wind that kept 
him in that daring posture. 

In the forward cockpit Bill Mann 
shuddered, not merely from the cold. It 
seemed to him a senseless, vain sort of 
thing—risking a life—chancing a drop 
of a thousand feet—to give people be- 
low on the safe, solid ground a momen- 
tary thrill. 

“There’s lots of ways of earning a 
living, but that’s the poorest way I 
know,” Bill muttered. “I wouldn’t do 
it for an air line.” 

He glanced back at Don Saunders. 
His partner’s eyes were fixed unwink- 
ingly upon the horizon ahead. Bill, look- 
ing deep into the face so close to his, 
could see lines of strain and tension 
around Don’s mouth and jaw. For just 
an instant the pilot’s eyes flickered to 
the wing walker’s figure. Then they 
snapped back again to the horizon and 
the task of keeping the ship steady re- 
gardless of the wind and the man on 
the wing. 

In that interval Alonzo had recov- 
ered from his head stand and walked, 
hands held wide apart, along the upper 
wing to the center panel, above the 
fuselage. There he got to his knees and 
slid down from the wing into the for- 
ward cockpit. Once again he was safe. 
. Alonzo turned and nodded vehement- 
ly to Don. “Bank around!” he shouted 
back. “Turn!” 

The pilot, his face relaxed, swung the 
ship about in a quick turn. They roared 
back along the waterfront. Bill saw 
that the wing walker’s face was almost 
as blue as his vividly stained chamois 
costume. He was beating his lightly 
gloved hands against the edge of the 
cockpit. While he struggled thus to get 
his congealed blood flowing again he 
leaned over the edge of the cockpit and 
stared eagerly at the silent, minute city 
below, as if to locate the spectators that 
his daring had attracted. He grinned 
proudly into Bill’s face. 

“Tt is cold—cold!” he called. “Now— 
grease monkey—am I an ordinary mon- 
key—or am | a great artiste?” 

He did not wait for Bill to answer, 
but slipped out of the cockpit again 
onto the right wing, which was now 
nearest to the city’s waterfront. 


Asan he made his way along the 
lower wing, but this time when he 
reached the outer edge of the plane he 
did not swarm up the strut to the up- 
per wing. Instead, clinging to the for- 
ward strut, he lowered himself over the 
edge of the lower plane, and grasped 
the wing skid. In another instant, sus- 
pended by his hands alone, he was 
dangling below the plane. The wind 
swung his body backward, 


For an instant he let go with his left 
hand and waved it vigorously. Only one 
slender wrist held him to the ship that 
was roaring through the air at a mile 
a minute. 

He recovered his grip again, hooked 
his knees over the iron wing skid, and 
hung his head downward. 

“Not for me!” Bill Mann muttered. 
“They could stand me against a blank 
wall and shoot holes in me till they all 
met before I’d do that. He takes his 
time about it, too.” 

Alonzo’s movements were indeed lei- 
surely. He raised his body so that both 
hands gripped the wing skid once more, 
and released his legs, so that once again 
he hung by hands alone. 

Bill, watching with fascinated eyes, 
saw him edge forward and raise one 


“You'll Be 
Captain, Bill” 


But captains can crack 


““Coming—Marshall’s 
Big Sale!” And Bill’s 
big chance, to make or 
break as stock clerk. 


An inside yarn of busi- 
ness, April’s complete 
long story— 


“SEASON’S 
LEAVINGS” 


By William Heyliger 


hand up to the forward edge of the 
plane and grope for the strut. It 
seemed to the young mechanic that that 
hand should have been brisk, but in- 
stead it moved slowly, and fumbled. 
The finger tips touched the strut, but 
they did not seem to know it. 

“He’s getting numb,” Bill muttered, 
and the chill of the air seemed to sink 
through his chest and form a coating of 


ice around his heart. “No, he’s got it!- 


Is he trying to scare us—or what?” 

Just at that moment the head of 
Alonzo was raised up above the lower 
wing by the strength of the hand that 
had finally grasped the strut. 

One look at the agonized face, the 
starting eyes of the wing walker told 
Bill Mann that Alonzo was not trying 
to scare anyone. There was such ter- 
ror in that face as Bill had never seen 
before. Then, slowly, the head sank 
down below the wing as the cold, tired 
muscles relaxed. 

For just an instant Bill’s startled eyes 
leaped back and met Don Saunders’ 
gaze. Don’s face was creased, but his 
jaw was set and he was holding the ship 
steadily upright. The least wavering 


of the controls might break the grip of 
the numbed hands. 

Bill Mann felt a gush of biting air 
through his dungarees, and realized 
that he had scrambled out of the cock- 
pit onto the lower wing. He looked 
ahead, through a sort of tunnel made 
by the two wings. At the end of the 
tunnel, quite unexpectedly, there ap- 
peared a view of the city. That meant 
that his weight, added to Alonzo’s, had 
tilted the wing downward. But the 
plane swung slowly up again. 

Bill’s expert ears caught the quick- 
ened beat of the motor as Don Saun- 
ders opened the throttle. Only by flying 
faster, by piling more solid air against 
the control surfaces, could Don keep 
that wing up with two men on it. 

On hands and knees, clutching at 
each strut and interwing wire, Bill 
crawled along. He must work fast, he 
knew, for his dungarees were not wind- 
proof, like that blue costume of 
Alonzo’s. 

Part of his brain seemed to be de- 
tached and quite careless of his situa- 
tion, and this part reflected that there 
was nothing stylish or showy about his 
method of wing walking. He kept on, 
grimly, even when his horrified eyes 
saw the hand that gripped the strut re- 
lax and slowly disappear under the 
wing. 

“Has he gone?” he muttered. 
reached the strut and peered over. 

Alonzo was still there, holding to the 
wing skid. He had managed to get one 
leg over it again, with his knee crooked, 
and both his numbed hands clutched the 
skid as well. But he was quite unable 
to do more than hang on; indeed, his 
graying face seemed to indicate that he 
was rapidly losing the power to do even 
that. 


He 


Be MANN gripped the strut; he 
had never gripped anything so 
tightly in his life. Slowly he let his 
legs drop down over the forward edge 
of the wing, and then lowered his body. 

He was suspended in thin, cold air. 
At the risk of dislodging one of Alonzo’s 
hands he got one leg hooked into the 
curved wing skid and took one of his 
own hands from the strut on the wing 
above him. 

He laid hold of Alonzo’s collar with 
a grip that must have been reassuring 
to the numbed man. Bill saw some 
animation return to that drowsy face. 

The beat of the motor drummed in 
Bill’s ears more rapidly than he had 
ever heard it before. He spared an in- 
stant to look ahead and realized what 
had happened. 

The weight of two men at the ex- 
treme tip of the wing had forced Don to 
notch his throttle up to the limit. And 
even then the ship’s speed had not held 
the wing up; so Don had done the only 
other thing he could do to gain speed 
and control. He had nosed the ship 
down in a steep descent, so that gravity 
would reinforce the motor’s power. 

The ship was roaring toward earth in 
something between a dive and a glide. 
If that course was held she would hit 
the ground; if it was not the ship would 
fall out of control. 

“Up!” Bill bellowed in the wing 
walker’s ear. He wrenched Alonzo’s 
right hand from its grip on the wing 
skid and pulled him up until the man’s 
head was above the wing again. The 
feeble, gloved hand closed upon the 
strut; then the other followed, but there 
was no power in them. 

“Hook your elbow—elbow!” Bill 
roared, and heaved again at the wing 
walker’s long body. Slowly one of 
Alonzo’s arms bent around the strut. 

Bill’s legs twined around the other 
man’s body as if it were a tree trunk; 
Bill’s hand released Alonzo’s collar and 
leaped to the strut to reinforce the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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ask Pete 


his fathers Murmon 


As we grow older, we find that the ladies have an unerring 
eye for selecting the best. 

And when the gang plans an evening with a gasoline 
flavor, some starry-eyed young thing will invariably suggest 
the boy whose father has the best looking car —in many 
cases the Marmon Eight. 

Of course, you can't judge a fellow by his father’s car but 
a son can at least help judge his dad’s next car. And a lot 
of youths, when they get right down to facts, invariably lean 
toward the Marmon Eight. 

It's distinguished-looking from stem to stern —the grey- 


IMPORTANT MARMON ENGINEERING CONTRIBUTIONS 
—OF THE PAST 


Side entrance tonneau... 
tion ... Selective type sliding gear transmis- 
sion... Multiple disc clutch... Straight- 
line drive from engine to rear axle... Pressed 
steel frame... Steel running boards. Three- engine. . . 
point suspension... 


wheels . . . Controls on steering column... 


hound lines of its long, slim hood and the instant response 
of its powerful straight-eight motor. It’s the luxurious interior 
and hardy strength that make overcrowding a pleasure. 
The Marmon Eight is a car you are proud to borrow. Have a 


Marmon Eight sales talk ready at the next family conference. 


- The local Marmon dealer will help you or we'll be glad to 


send literature. ... Marmon Motor Car Company, Indianapolis. 
e 


4 great straight-eights in four great price fields: the new Big Eight 
(125 h. p.), the “‘Eight-79’’, the “‘Ejight-69’’ and the Marmon- 


Roosevelt, the world’s first straight-eight under $1000. 


—OF 1930 
Equi-Pressure Cable Link Brakes (No rods. 
New Double -Dome 


Force feed lubrica- 


50 less parts) . . . 
Combustion Chamber (Increases power 10%) 


+ New high power-weight ratio in 


New Super comfort dimen- 


sions . . « New developments in lubrica- 


Double brakes on rear 


tion with automatic pressure oiling of fan. 
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What Age 


‘Carrier Currents’? 


Ct A Bell System Advertisement 


TeLepuone lines along a roadside. To 
the observer they are just stretches of 
copper wire. But how busy they are! 


Time was when but one conversa- 
tion at a time could be carried over a 
pair of wires. Now, however, there 
may be actually three or four different 
pairs of people talking at the same 
time without interfering in any way 
with one another. 


How is this done? By ‘‘carrier cur- 
rents’’—a development of the Bell 
System engineers after years of study 
and experiment. They are called car- 
rier currents because their purpose 
is to carry the voice currents along 
the wires. 


If three or four people in one city put 
in long distance calls to another city 
at the same time, each voice current 
could be placed on a separate carrier 
current wave and all of them sent 
out over the same telephone line to 
the other city. 


Voice currents are all very much 
alike and if allowed to travel on the 
same wire would interfere with each 
other. Each carrier current, how- 
ever, is different from the next 
one, and hence three or four can 
travel on a line without mixing with 
each other. 


At the receiving end of the line, 
each carrier current goes to its own 
channel and passes through equipment 
which filters out the voice currents 
and sends them over local telephone 
wires to their various destinations. 


During the last five years the Bell 
System—connecting millions of tele- 
phones throughout the United States 
—has spent $2,000,000,000 on addi- 
tions and improvements in its plant. 


FILTERS AND 


CARRIER CURRENT 


FILTERS AND 
CARRIER CURRENT 
GENERATORS. 


GENERATORS 


(Continued from page 30) 
aching arm that had borne for seconds 
a double weight. He rested, but not for 
more than an instant. 

The ship was no longer over the lake; 
it was roaring full throttle over the 
outskirts of the city in the direction 
of Converse Field. And the scattering 
houses and vacant lots were frightfully 
close below them. 

Bill hauled again; dragging the wing 
walker’s body and his own farther onto 
the plane. Both men were flat on the 
wing now, but the ship was still diving 
earthward. Don could not raise its 
nose while their weight bore down that 
side of the ship. 

Bill’s eyes saw the 
broad belt around 
Alonzo’s thin waist. 
With fumbling, feel- 
ingless fingers he un- 
did the buckle, ran 
the two ends around 
the strut and fasten- 
ed it again. Alonzo 
was cinched to the 
wing. 

Over the side Bill 
caught a confused 
glimpse of the low 
flat hangars of Con- 
verse Field. He flung 
himself toward the 
fuselage of the ship. 
The wind was like a solid stream of wa- 
ter from an enormous hose smashing 
him backward, pushing him off the 
plane, but he fought it savagely. He 
clung with bleeding fingers to the inter- 
wing wires and planted his feet heavily 
upon the wing. He made the cockpit 
and gripped the edge, half fainting. 


E turned and stared ahead with 

eyes that were blurred and watering 
—or perhaps they were shedding tears 
of ice. He could not tell, but he could 
see now the greensward of the field 
shooting past. It was so close that his 
sore eyes seemed to see the individual 
blades of grass. He looked toward his 
partner and found with a shock of sur- 
prise that Don was grinning at him. 

He looked at the grass again. It had 
faded into a uniform carpet. That 
meant the ship had climbed. He real- 
ized that with his weight back at the 
fuselage Don had been able to raise 
the ship’s nose without throwing the 
ship into a sideslip or spin. It was not 
possible to land at the terrific speed the 
power dive had given them; so he was 
making altitude again. 

Bill glanced back at the wing tip. 
Alonzo had managed to supplement his 
belt by wrapping his arms about the 
strut. He was safe—if Don could land 
the ship with that weight dragging 
down one wing. 

There was one thing more that Bill 
could do to help. He climbed into the 
forward cockpit and then, though his 
body rebelled, he forced himself to climb 
out again on the other side and along 
the wing. 

He came at last after an illimitable 
crawl to the other wing strut. Now his 
weight balanced Alonzo’s; it was up to 


What's It? 


Meet Jumping Jimmy, sail- 
or’s pet— 

Inspect him closely, too. 

His fur is cat, his head is 
fox, 

His hind legs, kangaroo. 


His hands and feet are 
monkey, and 
He uses them in clinches. 


His tail—I’ve saved this for 
the end— 


Is three feet seven inches. 
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Don to set the ship on the ground. 

Wearily he waited, while the wind 
tore at him. Though the speed of the 
ship and the force of the wind had 
slackened, it seemed to Bill that it was 
colder than ever—so cold that he 
wanted to sleep. 

A blow, and then another, though not 
so hard, aroused him. He looked about. 
The ship was on the ground; the motor 
was still roaring, but only in bursts. 
They were taxiing up to the hangars. 
Bill waited no longer. He slid off the 
wing onto the ground. 

The ship stopped. Don Saunders, his 
face anxious, leaped out of the cockpit 
and ran toward him. 
“Bill!” he said. 
“That — that was 
great!” 

“I’m all right,” 
Bill muttered. He 
climbed to his feet. 
“You saved us all, 
Don. Better see if 
that w-wing walker 
is frozen stiff.” 

He lurched around 
the tail of the ship 
to the other wing. 
Alonzo was con- 
scious; he was pick- 
ing with his frozen 
fingers at the belt 
that held him to the 
wing. He seemed to be weeping. 

Alonzo looked toward Bill, ignoring 
Don, who hastily unfastened the belt 
for him. Then he turned his eyes to- 
ward the hangars. 

Val Redruth, Jake Converse, and 
some mechanics were rushing toward 
them. Alonzo’s distressed eyes moved 
shuttle-like between Redruth and Bill 
Mann. 

“You—you have saved my life, but it 
will cost me my job!” he wailed. “I 
know Redruth. He will fire me—give 
you my job, my salary, my fame! I am 
saved—but ruined.” 

“G-give me your job!” Bill muttered. 
He glanced in a sort of dazed appre- 
hension toward Redruth. “G-g-give me 
—say! He and his whole circus aren’t 
strong enough to give me your job!” 

He shook his head with emphatic 
energy. “I’m a grease monkey—not a 
wing monkey—and I’m proud of it and 
I’m going to stay that way,” he as- 
serted. 

“Thanks! Thanks!” Alonzo shrieked. 

Bill braced himself against the wind 
and watched the great Alonzo run with 
long arms swinging to meet Redruth 
and tell him how it had happened. 

“You can’t be too impolite to a fellow 
whose life you’ve saved,” Bill said to 
Don, “but I almost told him that if he’s 
lost his nerve on the wings all he has to 
do is buy himself a tin cup and get a 
job with an organ grinder. Well, do 
we head South to-day?” 

“Jake Converse was right,” Don 
Saunders said slowly. “You certainly 
can learn a lot about flying around a 
commercial field. I guess we won’t fly 
anywhere to-day.” 

“Suits me,” said Bill. “I’ve learned 
plenty, just for the moment.” 
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HAVE YOU SEEN HUPMOBILE'S 


PREF LEADERS? 


1I33 HP EIGHT - IOOHPREIGHT - 7OH.P SIX 


Absolute rulership of the road 


Not to know the mechanical advantages of these three new Hupmobiles 
is to confess yourself behind the march of engineering events . . . And when you 
taste their whizzing speeds and try their enormous surges of power. . . you’ll want 
to pass the news and drop the word that may bring one of them into your own family, 


mUPMOBTLE 


STRESS AND ETGHTS 
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Develop Form--and Win! 


Hec Edmundson, Famous University of Washington Coach, 
Discusses Track With You 


Through Mitchell V. Charnley 


He Makes Champions 


More than twenty years ago, in 1909, a slim, 
dark-haired young man, before a great crowd 
at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition in Seattle, 
ran a half mile in 1:55,.2 and became national 
champion. Three years later, at the Stockholm 
Olympic games, he was one of a great field that 


relay championships; he has developed 
men on track and field who have won 
more than a dozen national intercolle- 
giate and Amateur Athletic Union titles. 
Steve Anderson, one of his boys, is called 
the greatest all-round hurdler in history. 


Westclox 
PocketGen 
$150 


After all, a pocket is the best 
place to carry a watch. It’s safer 
and keeps the watch protected. 


The New Model Pocket Ben 

is the very latest thing in a pocket 

-watch. It’s thinner, smaller, 

more compact, right up-to-date 

in design and a beauty in 
appearance. 


The dial is of rich silvered 
metal... the graceful hands are 
pierced... the artistic numerals 
are easy to read. It has a 
perfected pull-out set ...anon- 
magnetic rustproof hairspring 
and many other improved 
features. 


A thoroughly modernized 
watch...and a Westclox... 
which means that it is a precision 
built, trustworthy timekeeper 
and fully guaranteed. Priced at 
$1.50. With luminous dial that 
you can see in the dark... $2.25. 


Built by the makers of 
BIG BEN 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 


1:51 for the event. 


Since that time he has made track his- 
tory, for he has produced some of the 
best track teams and some of the great- 
est individual performers of the decade. 
He has won Pacific Coast track and 


pushed Ted Meredith to the unheard-of time of 


Clarence S. Edmundson, commonly called Hee, 
was still a great athlete when, in 1920, he became 
coach of the University of Washington track team. 


to disappoint. 


And there’s a tradition on the Wash- ‘ 
ington campus that, when Hee Edmundson’s teams 
win, his athletes tell Hec it’s his coaching (he 
also trains the Husky basketball team, and leads 
it to championships) ; when they lose, they blame 
themselves bitterly. Hec Edmundson is 
that kind. His boys want to win not only 
because it’s fun to win, but also because 
Hec is the kind of friend they don’t want 


— he wants to keep 
his center of grav- 
ity ahead of his 
feet, because grav- 
ity helps to keep 
him going forward. 
Therefore he must 
keep his body slant- 


son, University of Washington 
track coach, pointed at a framed 
photograph of a sprinter in full stride 
on the wall of his office. ‘Notice his 
straight leg, and his arm swung just to 
the center of his chest? See how his 
body leans forward? 

“That’s Dean Anderson, one of the 
best dash men we ever had here. And 
that picture shows almost perfect 
sprinting form.” 

Clarence S. Edmund- 
son, long and rangy, rose 
from his chair to show 
what he meant by “perfect form.” He 
trains his track men by showing them, 
for he knows. He was a national cham- 
pion in the half mile in his day, and a 
member of the American Olympic team; 
he has developed some of the greatest 
track and field performers in the world. 
He took a position similar to that in An- 
derson’s picture, reprinted above. 

“Anderson’s straight rear leg means 
long stride and drive,” he went on. “His 
forward-leaning body keeps his stride 
long, too. His arm motion keeps him 
running straight and avoids waste of 
energy. The perfection of his form 
showed itself in a 9.8 seconds mark in 
the hundred, and a time of 21.3 in the 
two-twenty. 

“And when he came to college from 
high school he knew nothing about form. 
As a matter of fact, he didn’t know he 
was a sprinter. Thought he was a high 
hurdler, largely because his high school 
team didn’t have first-rate men for the 


‘S= that picture?” Hee Edmund- 


event. He wasn’t a 
good high hurdler, and 
he wasn’t a good 
sprinter. But he had 
possibilities. He was 
likealotofhigh 
school track men — 
hadn’t put himself in 
the right place, and 
didn’t understand the 
importance of doing 
things the right way. 

“Most young run- 
ners, distance men as 
well as sprinters, have 
the two faults Dean 
had. They take too 
short steps, and they 
run too erect. Both 
are faults that can be easily corrected, 
because they are so closely linked to- 
gether.” 

The thin-faced, black-haired coach 
crouched in the conventional starting 
position. 

“This is what I mean. You've prob- 
ably heard coaches put a good deal of 
stress, in starting, on the first short 
step. I think that’s getting at it from 
the wrong angle. The thing for a man 
off the mark to do is get his head and 
shoulders, and one arm, forward.” 

He lunged ahead. “See? The body 
shoots forward from the mark at an 
angle of less than 45 degrees; one arm 
comes ahead (the left if the man starts 
with his right foot back), and the run- 
ner has to get his feet going to keep 
from pitching forward. That’s all right 


Dean Anderson 
has perfect sprint 
orm. 


ing forward as he 
runs. In order to 
maintain the angle at the start, there- 
fore, he must make his first step short. 
A long step would straighten him right 
up. He gradually lengthens out until 
he is taking a full, natural stride—not 
so long that he is straining or forcing 
his body backward, but one that takes 
full advantage of his leg length. 

“Most boys, I’ve found, want to keep 
the knee of their forward leg bent as 
they reach out for the track with it. 
That’s wrong. It’s usually the result 
of tensed muscles, and it both shortens 
the stride and makes running more 
work. Let your forward leg, each stride, 
swing out freely, so that the knee is 
perfectly straight as the toe touches the 
earth. 

“Here’s a caution on that, however: 
don’t let the toe get in advance of the 
head. To do that would straighten out 
the whole body.” 

The tall coach resumed his seat. 

“Arm motion is a third element that, 
badly done, will lose races. Notice how 
Dean Anderson’s arm comes just to the 
center of his chest? If both arms came 
forward at the same time they should 
meet there. It’s wrong to swing an arm 
across the body, or too far around in 
the rear. Doing that twists the body 
out of the direct forward line, and costs 
energy and time. 

“There are individual differences in 
form, of course. Perey Williams, the 
boy who, as a high school student from 
Vancouver, B. C., won both 100 and 
200-meter runs at Amsterdam in 1928, 

(Continued on page 36) 


— 


Steve Anderson barely skims the hurdle, then snaps his leg down to the ground as he clears it. “‘You can’t run in the air!” 
says Edmundson. Herman Brix, at the right, made six successive shot puts of more than 50 feet at the 1928 Olympic games. 
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Keep your bike in the 


running on new FISK tires like dad’s 


Ride on patented “Streamline”? Treads— 


like those you see on famous FISK automobile tires, 


FREE! 
“College” Bike Cap and Button 


You can get a zippy bike cap and 
button when you put a pair of Fisks 
on your bike. The cap is made of 
durable felt in “pyramid” sections of 
blue and yellow. The boy in the pic- 
ture above is wearing one. The cellu- 
loid button carries the picture of the 
world-famous Fisk Boy. You'll be 
proud to wear them both and your 
Fisk bike tire dealer can tell you 
how to get them. 


FIS 


built on the Air-Flight Principle 


EMEMBER how you longed for that new bicycle. And what a happy 

lad’ you were on the Christmas morning or birthday it came? 

What about it today? Is it running...making your errands quicker, 
easier ...or is it loafing against a wall on flat, worn-out tires? 

Get your bike going! Keep her fit and shipshape. Tell Dad, tonight, 
it’s a shame to have all that money tied up in a useless bike that’s 
taking you nowhere. Put her on a new set of tires by Fisk, tomorrow,— 
tires with the swift, patented “streamline” treads like those on the 
new Fisk auto tires. 

Fisk Tires are put on many of the new bicycles turned out by the 
biggest factories. Thirty-two years of experience is built into every tire. 
They are made in the same great plants as the wonderful 4IR-FLIGHT 
Principle Tires which Fisk is building for millions of automobiles. 

When you run your bike on Tires by Fisk, you can feel proud of 
riding the “newest, biggest and best”. See the handsome new Fisk 


line at your Fisk dealer’s. 


BICYCLE 
TIRES 
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FISK 
66 DELUXE 


A new Fisk Tire constructed 
of motor fabric with the same 
heavy non-skid “streamline” 
tread as the famous Fisk De 
Luxe automobile tire. The 
last word in bicycle tires. 
Crammed with long, speedy 


mileage. 


FISK SUPERCYCLE 
Another newtire that’s asuper tireinthepopus 
lar price field. Built with three plies of heavy 
fabric and an improved, long-wearing tread. 


FISK CORD 
A wonder for easy riding. Built for extra 
mileage. Look at its heavy, long-wearing 
tread, just like you find on auto tires. 


FISK WINDSOR 
Still another new tire that is actually built 
on the Fisk AIR-FLIGHT Principle. Sturdy 
construction and high-class look of quality. 
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The “good ol’ bike” is fun plus. 
Part of the time each day or week 
you can put it into the business of 
earning money by delivering par- 
celsandrunning errands for Mother 
or the neighbors. It will help you 
make spending money and start a 
bank account. 

Be sure, too, that you have a New 
Departure Multiple Disc Coaster 
Brake. For you should not be satis- 
fied with anything less than‘‘N.D.” 
certain-sure ease of stopping, 
starting and speeding—on any 
make of bicycle. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


Earn as 
you ride 
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Have Your Skates These 
SIX SPECIAL FEATURES? 


1—Double-row, self-contained, hard- 
ened, ball bearing rolls—su- 
premely easy running. 
2—Channel beam, girder frame con- 
struction—supremely strong. 
3—Shock absorbers which assure 
supremely easy riding. 


COASTER BRAKE 
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4—Full ‘strength at full extension 
with maximum extension for big 
shoes. 

$—Arched construction — built like 

a bridge. 


younger children 


—Heavy solid treads on every roll 
that give you utmost mileage. 
And when you know they’re built 
throughout of Winchester treated 
quality steel, there’s nothing more 
that you could ask in a roller skate. 
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YoutTH’s COMPANION 


(Continued from page 34) 
is orthodox except for his arm motion. 
Percy swings his arms lower than the 
ordinary sprinter. 

“You've noticed how men in the short 
dashes frequently lose all semblance of 
form at the finish—how Charlie Pad- 
dock leaps and plunges, for example. In 
practice, the last second effort that 
tenses muscles and murders form is per- 
missible because it sometimes gives a 
runner a final burst of speed. But it 
shouldn’t be permitted in any race 
longer than the hundred; ideally it 
should never occur. Young runners 
often throw their heads back and strain 
desperately to increase speed; actually 
they’re putting on the brakes when they 
do it. 

“Perfect form isn’t often natural—it 
usually has to be learned. Al Free, a 
Washington eighth and quarter miler 
of a few years ago, is the only runner 
I’ve coached who needed no training in 
form.” 

Edmundson paused, then summarized. 

“Easy, natural running, with relaxed 
muscles; co-ordination of arm and leg 
motion—ever try running with your 
hands in your pockets?—and a good 
stride; a forward-leaning body; those 
are the things for a young runner to re- 
member. 

“Faults can be overcome—don’t for- 
get that. Crosby Pendleton, who has a 
21.1 mark in the two-twenty, is perhaps 
the best man at that distance we’ve had 
here; yet Pendleton was a bad starter 
and a bad runner before he learned to 
relax and run easily.” 

Middle distance runners often cost 
themselves precious seconds through 
this same fault, the coach went on. 

“Quarter and half-milers are inclined 
to keep themselves too tense. The longer 
the race, the worse such tenseness be- 
comes; for it puts strain on every mus- 
cle, and increases fatigue as it slows 
performance. In races longer than the 
two-twenty a man needs every ounce of 
strength, and he shouldn’t put any of it 
into holding himself like a ramrod. 

“Aside from mechanical faults, a prob- 
lem that the distance man faces—the 
sprinter doesn’t have to bother with it 
—is the speed at which he runs the race. 
Rufe Kiser was the national intercol- 
legiate mile champion in 1928, and un- 
questionably one of the best milers in 
the country. Yet in the Olympic team 
trials at Boston Rufe judged his pace 
wrong—ran his first half mile too slowly 
—and failed to make the grade. Men 
he had defeated before ran good races 
and made the team. 

“So the distance man needs to learn 
his own speeds, and how he can best run 
a race; then, in competition, he should 
let this knowledge guide him regardless 
of what the rest of the field is doing. 
The orthodox quarter is run with a fast 
start, a ‘glide’ or easy stretch and a 
drive at the finish; this is the style that 
a fast quarter-miler would naturally 
follow. But a man who depends more 
on stamina than on speed would perhaps 
start slowly, and begin his drive before 
the faster man, counting on keeping it 
up to the finish. 

“Quarter-milers need to work on speed 
more than do eight-eighty men. They 
should take a lot of the same training 
in starts, speed, running with the body 
well forward and so on that the sprint- 
ers are getting.” 


IOACH EDMUNDSON’S experience 

has developed a regular routine for 
the training of his distance men 
throughout the season. As_ practice 
opens, in late winter, they get limber- 
ing-up work—calisthenics, easy track 
jogs and a little starting practice. Their 
muscles in shape, they start doing over- 
distance. From the four-forty man to 
the two miler, they all run farther on 
the track than they expect their race to 
be. This part of the training is for en- 
durance, not speed; wind, knowledge of 
pace, stamina are developed by it. 


As the season moves along, the 
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shorter distance men vary their work 
with speed training. The over-distance 
continues, however. The first time trials, 
regularly, come on a Saturday four 
weeks before the first meet. At that time 
the men first learn how well they can 
do in their events. 

Time trials follow each Saturday; on 
Wednesdays each group has races of 
three-quarters of its full distance 
(Half-milers go 660 yards, milers three- 
quarters of a mile, and so on). The 
men are told to do the first half of the 
usual distance at normal speed, then 
sprint to the finish. 

The team is picked on the final Satur- 
day. The next Monday the entire squad 
of runners does over-distance. Tuesday 
each group goes over its distance at an 
easy pace—no racing! Wednesday, the 
three-quarters races. Thursday is Coach 
Edmundson’s “monkey day.” 

“Saturday is my day,” he tells his 
men. “Thursday is your day, and you 
can monkey it away any way you please. 
Play leap frog or drop the handkerchief 
if you want to. Just one caution—make 
it light. Don’t overdo.” 

And Friday the whole squad is free. 
Weight men have Thursday off, also— 
they don’t even have to show up for 
“monkey practice.” 


UMERICALLY, the coach said, his 
quarter-milers are the nucleus of his 
track team. 

“You need them not only for their 
own event, but also for the relay,” he 
explained. “That means you must have 
at least four men who can run good 
quarters, and perhaps five or six. Per- 
haps some of your half-milers will be 
good for the relay; perhaps some of 
your two-twenty men. The order of 
events in a meet will govern this some- 
what. If the half is close to the relay, 
usually the closing event, you can’t ex- 
pect a half-miler to compete in it also.” 

Hurdlers on Coach Edmundson’s team 
get much of the training assigned to 
sprinters. 

“Hurdle races,” the coach explained, 
“are speed events—they call for sprint- 
ing from start to finish. So a hurdler has 
to know all the things a dash man knows 
about starting and form. 

“But he has special knowledge, too. 
He has to know how to go over a hurdle. 
And there are two important factors in 
good hurdling—straight leg action and 
keeping low. 

“Take this second point. I tell fel- 
lows who want to go up too high that 
it’s difficult to run in the air! The 
higher a hurdler goes, the longer his 
leap lasts. His job is to leave the 
ground, clear the hurdle and get back 
on the ground as soon as possible. To 
do this, drop the lead leg quickly. 

“So it’s necessary to skim over the 
bar; in either low or high hurdles, by a 
whisker. And to do this a hurdler has 
to know how to take a hurdle with his 
forward leg straight out before him. 
See Steven Anderson’s form as it shows 
in the photograph? Steve has his right 
leg going squarely over the bar ahead 
of him, and his left following as directly 
as he can make it. Of course it’s harder 
in the high hurdles than in the low; but 
it’s the ideal.” 

Steve Anderson, a member of this 
year’s Washington team, has been 
called the best hurdler in the world 
—no man has ever been so good in both 
hurdle events. He has done world’s 
record time, 14 2-5 seconds, twice in 
the high hurdles, and has scratched the 
low hurdle record with a 23.1 perform- 
ance. 

“Steve started in high school as a 
high jumper,” the coach went on. “He 
had a natural aptitude for jumping. 
But he also had speed, and we soon dis- 
covered that he was going to make a 
hurdler. So he trained on speed and 
form, with the result that he was na- 
tional champion in both high and low 
hurdles in 1929, and went to the Olym- 
pic games in 1928.” 

Coach Edmundson smiled ruefully. “I 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Hundreds of fellows are taking 
care of this problem handily. 
No worries about spending 
money for them—no having to 
ask Dad for help. You can do 
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American Boy Agents’ Plan— 
it tells you how to earn money. 
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board suddenly opened. And there stood 
a.man dressed in a long yellow robe, 
with a face extraordinarily handsome. 
High cheek bones, an aquiline nose, thin 
cruel lips, and clearly defined eyebrows 
that slanted upward. The eyes them- 
selves were black as ebony and almond 
shaped. It might have been the face of 
some Oriental Milton’s Satan. 

Eric Monkhouse experienced a sensa- 
tion of petrified horror; he felt like a 
sparrow before the eyes of a snake. 
While attending to the mandarin he had 
put his revolver on a cushion. He stood 
unarmed before Tong-lu, the Yellow 
Death. He knew it could be none other. 

He saw the look of quiet triumph upon 
the man’s smooth, colorless countenance. 
In the light of the oil lamp that burned 
in the room, he saw the barrel of a re- 
volver raised slowly and leveled straight 
at his head. 

With the half-impersonal interest of 
a doomed man, he saw the trigger finger 
contract. A metallic click. And he was 
still alive. 

He realized in a flash what had hap- 
pened. The pirate had emptied the 
chambers of his revolver during his pas- 
sage across the courtyard and the gar- 
den. 

Eric dived for his revolver on the 
cushion. Tong-lu leaped for the win- 
dow. Eric found his gun, grasped it— 
turned. But Tong-lu had vanished in 
the outer darkness. 


Chapter Seven 


OR ten minutes longer the battle 
Pree: in that Oriental palace— 
though it seemed to Eric Monkhouse 
that he was alone with the mandarin 
for an hour. 
He had barricaded the door, and now 


| he stood guard at the open window, 


ready to shoot the first bandit who at- 
tempted to enter. In the corridor be- 
hind him he heard the continual patter- 
ing of bare feet, as the savages rushed 
shrieking from one end of the yamen to 
the other. 

They appeared to be ransacking the 
whole building. With a shrug, Eric 
decided that he was powerless to pre- 
vent them, and abandoning his vigil at 
the window, he turned to the stricken 
mandarin. 

En-fo was pitiful to see. His face 
was almost black, and there were marks 
on his neck. His lips were moving 
weakly as if he were trying desperately 
to speak, and now and then he tried to 
lift his head. 

Eric chafed his skinny wrists, tried 
again to make him drink, then stood 
helplessly by the bed, waiting for some 
intelligible word. He shook his head— 
En-fo was done for. 

But presently the Prefect began to 
make feeble, trembling signs towards 
the desk where he signed his official 
papers. Eagerly, Eric followed his ges- 
tures and inarticulate utterances. 

“Wants to write,” he decided. 

Quickly, he moved a carved blackwood 
chair to the side of the couch. Upon it, 
he placed a strip of paper and the man- 
darin’s brass ink box inscribed with a 
proverb from the Confucian Canon. He 
mixed the Chinese ink, placed a writing 
brush between the old man’s shaking 
fingers, and held up the strip of paper 
so that the mandarin could easily reach 
it with the brush. 

With difficulty, En-fo succeeded in 
tracing a score of Chinese characters 
that conveyed nothing to Monkhouse. 
That accomplished, he fell backward 
with a kind of sigh, and lay quite still 
for a long time, breathing heavily, his 
eyes closed. 

By then the turmoil outside had to 
some extent subsided. But the lull was 
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True Stories of Stars who were 
*“made” and not “born.” No. 2. 


This record-holder 
never ran a race 


before he went to college 


“Ever do any running?” The varsity 
track coach in a well-known Eastern 
university singled out a tall freshman 
from a gym class of fifty. 

“No sir, none at all.” 

“Well, that doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. Report for track at three o’clock 
tomorrow. I think we can use you.” 

The boy reported. He became the 
greatest half-miler his college ever had. 
Today, after five years, he still holds 
the half-mile record for the college he 
attended. And yet, before he came to 
college he had never run a race. 

This isa true story. And incidents 
like this are happening all the time. 
Coaches in every sport are continu- 
ally on the lookout for men who have 
the makings of a star. 

If you can handle yourself like an 
athlete, if you “look good,” you're 
going to get a chance these days, no 
matter what your past record has been. 

The great secret of handling yourself 
well is footwork. Awkward people are 
generally those who look “all feet.” 
Watch a star athlete. His feet move 
like lightning, yet he doesn’t stumble 
or trip. He doesn’t seem to know 
they’re there. 

Star athletes in any sport train them- 
selves in footwork. Visit a college gym. 
You'll find an all-American tackle skip- 
ping rope—in Keds; a pole vaulter 


Keds “Big Leaguer” 
Keds moulded-sole models, 
of which “Big Leaguer” 
is one, range in price from 
$2.00 to $4.00. 


boxing—in Keds; a varsity third base- 
man wrestling—in Keds; two members 
of the championship hockey team play- 
ing handball Keds. Keds are worn 
by more star players than any other 
shoe. 

Keds help your footwork. You'll 
look good with Keds on. 

Keds are the most scientifically built 
athletic shoe in the world. They’ve got 
“feltex” innersoles that hold your feet 
snug and comfortable. Keds’ canvas 
tops are cool but strong. They give 
sure support to your ankles. And Keds 
have a safety sole that gets a firm grip 
on the ground and prevents slipping 
and sliding. 

There are many different styles of 
Keds. You can get Keds at the best 
shoe dealers in town at prices from $1.00 
to $4.00. Look for the name. They are 
not Keds unless the name “Keds” is 
on the shoe. 


FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 


Keds 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 


The Shoe of Champions 
United States Rubber Company 
Keds “‘Attaboy” 
A light, fast Keds model 
for gymnasium or play. 
You will find a wide range 


of different Keds styles, 
$1.00 to $3.50, 
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have-more fun than you ever dreamed was 
possible. 


And when you get your first “bite” and pull 
in a fish of your own, you wouldn’t change 
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simplest farm boy to President Hoover— 
never misses an opportunity to go fishing, if 
he can help it. 


This wonderful sport is being preserved for 
you boys through the establishment of fish 
hatcheries and the restocking of streams and 
lakes all over America. 


Earn Your Own Rod! 


Forest and Stream has a plan by 
which you can earn your own fish- 
ing rod and reel—or boat, tent, gun 
—or even straight cash—by making 
just a little easy spare-time effort 
among sportsmen. 


Let us tell you about this plan. Any 
boy can do it—no experience neces- 
sary—it costs you nothing, yet we 
will pay you well. Just sign and send 
us the coupon at the bottom of this 
advertisement. Age makes no differ- 
ence—but boys from ten to eighteen 
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(Continued from page 39) 
shattered, suddenly, by five ringing re- 
volver shots and the loud voice of Cap- 
tain Crouch. 

Eric leaped to the window. Across the 
court, he saw his old comrade-in-arms at 
the head of a handful of the yamen re- 
tainers, effectively clearing the court- 
yards of the enemy. In every direction 
rushed the bronzed figures of half- 
naked, panic-stricken men, scattered 
right and left before the furious on- 
slaught of the little captain. 

Realizing that it was now safe to 
leave the mandarin alone, Monkhouse 
removed the great chest with which he 
had barricaded the door, and stepped out 
into the corridor. He hadn’t taken ten 
steps before he was joined by Captain 
Crouch. 

Crouch was in a very fever of ex- 
citement. It was as if the fighting had 
got into his blood. Danger seemed to 
have stimulated him, like a powerful 


drug. He seized 
Monkhouse by a 
hand. 


“You’re safe, my 
lad!” he cried. “I’ve 


Coming 


the big man of the bunch. Maybe he’s 
the one we’re after!” 

Crouch shook his head slowly. The 
priest had certainly been a henchman 
of the Yellow Death. He had certainly 
defended the wupan in good faith. But 
why had he made off with the boat? 
What was he going to do with the baro- 
net—and with the idol that had seemed 
to whisper, the night they had come 
upon it in the yamen? 

All the time they were speaking, 
Crouch was moistening En-fo’s lips with 
brandy. And now the man’s eyelashes 
began to flicker. Presently he opened 
jus eyes, which were glazed and sight- 
ess. 

He groped pathetically with trem- 
bling hands, until he seemed suddenly to 
remember where he was. He struggled 
to an elbow, gasping with the exertion. 
With a finger that shook, he pointed at 
the paper upon which he had written 
his Chinese characters. Though he had 
seemed unconscious, 
he must have heard 
what Crouch had 
said. 

“Nam Yuk— 


Soon! 


searched the yamen 
from end to end for 
a sight of that yel- 
low devil, but not a 
glimpse have I got 
of him.” 

“He got away 
from me, too,” said 
Eric. “I’ve bad news 
for you—by the look 
of things, it’s all up 


“Madonna, Mother 
of Wolves,” a true 
dog story by Larry 
Trimble, trainer of 
piosacs poiet is post- 
poned from this is- 
sue to a later one. 
Watch for Mr.Trim- 
ble’s stories under 


gone!” he gasped. 

Crouch nodded. 

“Yes,” saidhe 
“He’s made off with 
Whitmere and the 
idol.” 

The old man closed 
his eyes again for 
a moment. It was 
plain to see that he 
was summoning all 


with the Prefect.” 
“How—where—” 


the title— 


RIC pointed to the 
door of the man- 
darin’s room. Crouch 
walked swiftly in, 


“Dogs, Horses, and 
Other People” 


his remaining 
strength to give ut- 
terance to the last 
words he would ever 
speak. 

“A message,” said 
he, pointing again to 


took one glance at 
the old man lying 
stiff and straight upon his couch, and 
pulled out a flask of brandy. He forced 
a few drops between the lips of the un- 
conscious man. 

For a moment, the brandy had no ef- 
fect. Crouch, who was kneeling at the 
bedside, looked up at his friend. 

“A bad job!” said he. “The old man 
feared it.” 

“It was the Yellow Death himself,” 
said Eric. 

“The Yellow Death—in here?” Crouch 
exclaimed. 

Eric nodded. 

“T’d like to know what he was after,” 
Crouch meditated. He paused and his 
eyes narrowed. Then—‘Nam Yuk’s in 
league with him. Must be. The wupan 
was attacked, and after we’d beaten the 
pirates off, I told Nam Yuk to wait 
with Whitmere at the boat while I took 
arun up here. By Jane, I hadn’t gone 
twenty yards from the jetty when they 
untied and dropped downstream.” 

“They’ve gone!” exclaimed Monk- 
house. “Gone without you!” 

“I heard Nam Yuk give the order,” 
said Crouch. “I cut back as sharp as I 
could, but I was too late. I shouted out 
to the villain to heave to at once, and 
the only answer I got was a laugh.” 

“And none of the mandarin’s men 
are with him?” asked the other. 

“Only the giant Lofee,” said Crouch. 
“There’s a rum crew aboard, by Jane! 
A cutthroat Taoist priest, a lunatic 
baronet, a Chinese son of Anak, and a 
red-painted idol as supercargo! Strange 
shipmates in a floating Bedlam! And 
whether they’re bound for Hongkong or 
the yellow junk I’m switched if I know!” 

“Yellow junk, probably,” Eric ven- 
tured. “And there Nam Yuk will get 
his pay from the Yellow Death.” 

Crouch puzzled a moment. “I’m not so 
sure,” he said. “Nam Yuk fought like 
a demon aboard the wupan. Fought for 
us. Saved the battle for us—” 

“Then,” said Eric decisively, “he’s 
working for himself. Now he’s got both 
Whitmere and the idol—got them out 
from under our noses. Captain—” Eric’s 
face was glowing “—maybe Nam Yuk’s 


the paper at his side. 
“For you. Both of 
you. Have it tattooed—upon your arms.” 

Quite suddenly he fell back, but at 
ones recovered himself with a great ef- 
ort. 

“Only that way safe,” said he. “Go 
to En-chi-yuan, my son. Make haste. 
Fear.not Nam Yuk. Beware the Yellow 
Death, Tong-lu.” 

Those were the last words of En-fo, 
the Prefect. 

His voice had died down lower and 
lower, until Crouch and Eric had had 
to lean forward with their ears close to 
his lips in order to hear. As he uttered 
the words “Tong-lu,” there came a kind 
of rattle in his voice, and a tremor shook 
his frail body. He fell back upon his 
silken cushions. A faint smile seemed 
to hover upon his face. 

Crouch rose to his feet and took his 
sailor’s cap from his head. 

“JT wish,” he said soberly, “he could 
have told us more.” 


OTH men looked for a long minute at 

the lifeless form of the mandarin in 
his richly embroidered robes. He could 
have told them many things about the 
mysterious intrigue—about the Paper 
Mountain Society, the priest, the bandit 
and the idol. 

“He held on to life long enough to tell 
us what to do,” said Eric. “It’s up to us 
to do it.” 

The captain carefully folded the piece 
of paper upon which the mandarin had 
written, and put it in his pocket. 

“Maybe the answer is to be found at 
the other end of the trail—in London,” 
he said. 

Reluctantly drawing his eyes from his 
dead Chinese friend, Crouch went to the 
window and stood listening for a mo- 
ment. 

“All’s quiet,” he said. “Théy’ve been 
cleared out to a man—except for the 
dead they’ve left behind. There’s noth- 
ing we can do here but take stock of the 
damage and report what has happened 
to the Taotai of Tsing-yuen.” 

The havoc that had been wrought 
throughout the whole yamen was in- 
describable. Every room was strewn 
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A Boy Musician 
Climbed to 
National Fame 


\ \ 7 HEN ten year old Benne Henton 

began to play clarinet in a modest 
town band at Tower Hill, Illinois, no 
one foresaw the musical fame that was to 
be his in future years. Soloist with Sousa. 
Assistant director of Conway's band. 
Famed maket of records for Victor and 
Edison. Recipient of applause and hom- 
age from a whole nation. 

Yet similar fame will come in future years to 
many of the boys who are playing in the bands 
of today. Would you like to be one of them? 
Then read this message from Mr. Henton: 

Math: a band instrument has enabled me 
to travel from one end of the country to the 
other. To form acquaintanceships with Presi- 
dents, Senators, Educators and big business men 
— besides professional associations with world 
famous musicians. This opportunity is open 
to any boy. Conn instruments are the best 
developers of your talent because of their easier 
playing qualities, better tonality, closer tuning 
and greater durability.” 

Find out how easy it is to learn on a Conn. 
Choice of Sousa and the world’s greatest artists. 
Many exclusive features. Yet they cost no more. 

Write for FREE BOOK 
FREE TRIAL — EASY PAYMENTS on any 
Conn. Write for Free Book on Saxophone, 
cornet, clarinet, trombone or whatever instru- 
ment you prefer. Full of interesting facts and 
illustrations. Mention instrument. 

C. G. CONN, Ld., 302 Conn Bldg. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


ORN 


MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


the World LOG 
5 FREE/ 


The Best that skill and experience can 
at real money-saving prices. 


A comple f¥te line of real fast, safe and sea-worthy: 
boats for family use. Also fastest racing models. 


Improved models. Safe and 
durable. to row and hand 


passenger 

20 ft. long; speed 30 to 35, 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 
‘Please state the kind of boatyou are interested in (34) 
TWO LARGE FACTORIES <——_—— 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


208 Ann St. > 108 Elm St. 
. ritefto 

PESHTICO WwW CORTLAND 

WISCONSIN (sith? lece NEW YORK 


Another kite pra by Hiflier/ 
CIRCUS-FLIERS 


ara gape) 
ASK FOR CIRCUS-FLIERS 


THE HIFFLIER MANUFACTURING CO 


ATUR™— ILLINOIS 
The Worlds Largest Kite Manufacturers 


Chemical Tricks 
for Boys 


Surprise and puzzle your friends with 
magic chemical tricks; make ink; dye 
cloth, test water and soil, write secret 
letters with invisible ink; pour blue, 
brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
of water. All these and many more 
chemical stunts are with Chem- 

craft Junior. It's the best box of 

fun you ever had! Get yours vow. 


ONLY 25@ POSTPAID 


Free Magazine 
to boy who writes 
pa 
Working information 
Write for yours right aws 
‘The Porter Che: 
} 50 East Washington 
Hagerstown, Md. 


COMPASS [570 the woods with a 
reliable Taylor Leed- 
awl Compass in your pocket! 
No fear of lost trails or miss- 
ing landmarks. The Leedawl 
will guide you safely home. 
If you are a ‘‘hiker’’or 
“camper” this Leedaw] should 
be included in your equip- 
ment. Price $1.50, If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send you one upon re- 
ceipt of price, plus 10c postage. 


=> 


For Full Equipment Scouts 
Should Have The Official 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Bright, Serviceableand Interesting. 
SS) 15 cents each. Just 3 dimes will 
2.7 get you both patterns, Look them 

B.S. A. local Outfitters or 
out Headquarters 
ice Stations. Also at many 
stores. They are genuinely top 
notch in the ranks or out. 


yt!” WOODWORKING 
Og SHOP 


/ FOR INCOME OR HOBBY 


y) FIVE FOOT WORKSHOP INCLUDES: 
Planer, Circular Saw, Lathe, Disc 


4 Sander, Buffer, Grinder, Drill Chuck, 
"Motor, V Belt Pulleys, Sub Base, 
E Cable with Plug. Under the magi¢ 

Hj), of Workace Electric Woodworker 

raw lumber is easily converted into 
useful and valuablearticles. Manor 
boy willenjoy Worl mply plug 
intoelectriclightsocket.$9.00down 
will bring it. Send nowfor offer. 


J.D. WALLACE & CO. 


2826 W. Adams 


treet, 
San Francisco 


ORKACE électric WOODWORKER 
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with wreckage. The pirates had ran- 
sacked all the rooms and outbuildings, 
and seemed to have done the job sys- 
tematically, as if they had been search- 
ing for some definite thing. They had 
smashed cupboards, cabinets, boxes. 
They had torn down embroideries and 
flung everything upon the floors, until 
the whole place looked as if it had been 
swept by a tornado. 

The mandarin’s retainers had been 
half scared out of their wits, and their 
alarm was by no means decreased when 
they learned that their august and ven- 
erable master was no more. Crouch, 
who was capable of taking charge of al- 
most any situation, assumed control of 
the household. He despatched a-yamen 
runner up to Tsing-yuen with a verbal 
report to the Taotai, and another down 
to Canton to the naval officer in com- 
mand of the gunboats suggesting that he 
look out for the yellow junk. The rest 
he put to work, and by daybreak had the 
place cleaned up. 

It wasn’t until early the following af- 
ternoon that the Taotai of Tsing-yuen 
arrived to take charge—a thin, bearded 
Chinaman who at once busied himself 
with the elaborate preparations neces- 
sary for the funeral of so distinguished 
an official as the Prefect. Meanwhile 
Crouch discussed his plans with Eric. 

“En-fo gave me a letter to his son 
that I’ve got in my pocket. I’d better 
take that to London myself. It seems 
this other message. is something more 
important. Wants it tattooed on our 
arms.” 

“How can we get it tattooed upon our 
arms,” asked Eric, “without revealing 
it to the tattooer?” 

Crouch chuckled. 

“The Prefect was no fool,” said he. 
“He had all his wits about him, even at 
the end. I think I see his idea.” 

He produced the piece of paper from 
his pocket, and tugging at the little tuft 
of a beard that grew beneath his under 
lip, he regarded it thoughtfully for some 
moments. 

“I can’t read Chinese,” said he, “but 
everyone knows they write downward. 
Here are twenty characters, and they 
are written in two columns, and it’s ten 
to one that one column without the other 
doesn’t make the slightest sense. Now, 
I’m going to tear the thing in half. You 
take one column, and I’ll take the other. 
The chances are that separately the 
characters will convey nothing definite 
to anyone who reads them.” 

“I see what you mean!” cried Monk- 
house. “You get one tattooer, and I’ll 
get another for my part of the job!” 

“That’s it,” said Crouch. “I reckon 
that’s what the old fellow had at the 
back of his mind. This is a special mes- 
sage for no one else but his son in Lon- 
don. We must part company the mo- 
ment we leave this yamen. We must 
travel to England in different ships, and 
not meet again until we’re ready to go 
straight to En-chi-yuan’s address in 
London. I’ve got that upon the sealed 
envelope in my pocket. I can deliver 
the letter when we tell him of the death 
of his father and show him our tattoo 
marks.” 

Monkhouse thought it out for a mo- 
ment and then nodded. 

“Even if one of us falls into the hands 
of the Yellow Death,” he said a little 
grimly, “the secret will still be safe.” 

Silently the two men looked at each 
other. Each seemed satisfied with what 
he saw, and with a wordless handclasp 
they walked from the room where En-fo 
lay dead—victim of the mysterious in- 
trigue in which they too were now 
deeply involved. 

The shadow of a grim smile passed 
over Eric’s face when he lay down on 
his bed that night. He had come to 
Hongkong to visit; he had remained to 
fight. As he dozed off, he seemed to see, 
at the foot of his bed, the cold, evil face 
of the Yellow Death staring at him. 
How soon would he see that face again? 


(To be continued in the April num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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Left—Typical refinery 
scene with Ethyl mixing 
plant in foreground. 


Below— Close-up of Ethyl 
mixing plant. Drums on 
runway contain Ethyl fluid 
about tobe mixed with gaso- 
line to form EthylGasoline. 


How Ethyl Fluid 1s 
mixed with gasoline 


NYONE interested in practi- 

cal chemistry would enjoy a 

visit to one of the plants in which 

the oil companies mix Ethyl] fluid 

(containing tetraethyl lead) with 

their gasoline to form Ethyl 
Gasoline. 

What would probably be most 
impressive would be the precision 
with which it is done. Engineers 
from the oil company or from the 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation su- 
pervise every step of 
the process. 


coop 
GASOLINE plas 


First, the base gasoline with 
which Ethyl fluid is to be mixed 
is tested at an Ethyl laboratory. 
From this test, the exact amount 
of Ethyl fluid necessary to bring 
the gasoline up toa rigid standard of 
anti-knock quality is determined. 
An accurate measuring device is 
used at each refinery to insure 
that this quantity of Ethyl fluid 
goes into every gallon of gasoline. 

Look for the Ethyl emblem. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corpo- 
ration, NewYork City. 


ETHYL ETHYL 
FLUID 


‘CASOLINE 


The active ingredient now used 
in Ethyl fuid is tetraethyl lead. 


feocks out chat ¥° 


@E.G.C. 2930 


ETEYL 


Wherever you drive—whatever the oil 
company’s name or brand associated with 
it—any pump bearing the Ethyl emblem 
represents quality gasoline of anti-knock 
rating sufficiently high to “knock out 
that ‘knock’” in cars of average compres- 
sion and bring out the additional power 
of the new high-compression cars. 


GASOLINE 
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Giant Chain Tires are used 
as standard equipment 


on all makes of bicycles 


Winds may blow... rain may fall... but with 
U. S. Giant Chain Tires on your bike, you 
have an all-weather means of fun and travel. 
Nothing, then, can interfere with your daily 
ride on the road to health. 

The special Giant Chain tread makes these 
popular tires grip the road more firmly to pre- 
vent skidding, to assist braking. And after 
months of hard riding, come roads and 
weather as they will, the U. S. Giant Chain 
shows no appreciable wear. . . for it is a finer 
tire, built of finer, purer rubber, by the 
world’s largest producer of rubber. 

For the sake of fun with safety, insist on 
U. S. Giant Chain Tires. 


United States 


Trade 


Rubber Company 


Mark 


a 
PAIVy 
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Here’s a Wakefield Cup Plane 


(Continued from page 25) 


cemented together. The two end cross- 
sections are 1 inch square, of balsa of 
the same size. Start the job by cement- 
ing the four front cross-section members 
to the four longerons, setting the long- 
erons at slight angles to allow for their 
curve. When the cement is dry, set in 
the next set of cross-section members— 
their size is 1-8 x 1-8 x 1 1-2 inches. 
Follow this procedure with all the suc- 
ceeding members, allowing each set to 
become firm before adding another. 
The next set will be 2 inches long; 
dimensions of the next four sets are 
given on the drawing. The succeeding 
five sets will be 2 1-16, 1 13-16, 1 1-2, 
1 1-4 and 1 1-16 inches square—all are 
of 1-16 inch balsa. The last three sets 
have spacing of 2 and 1 1-2 inches sep- 
arating them. Finally set in the last 
cross-section, which is just like the first. 


OW make the front and rear plugs, 

of 1-16 inch flat balsa. Each plug 
consists of two squares, one 1 1-4 inches, 
the other 1 inch, cemented together with 
the grain at right angles. Thus the 
smaller square fits snugly into the open- 
ing in the end of the fuselage. Make 
holes in the exact centers; in the rear 
plug cement the rear hook as shown. 

The thrust bearing, to be cemented to 
the front plug or nose piece, is a small 
strip of steel or other thin metal, bent 
as shown in the drawing marked “bear- 
ing.” In cementing it to the plug, be 
sure that the hole is exactly lined up 
with the hole in the plug. 

Next, the tail surfaces. Note that the 
two stabilizer surfaces and the rudder 
are identical—make all three exactly 
alike. For each one make three 1-32 
inch balsa ribs of the shape shown in 
the top view of the rudder, of the proper 
dimensions. Cut two center spars for 
each, making them of 1-32 inch balsa; 
cut front and rear spars for each also, 
of 1-16 inch balsa. Use the exact-size 
sketch you have made to get your di- 
mensions exact. Cement the center spars 
into grooves cut in the ribs, and the 
front and rear spars in their places. At- 
tach bent bamboo tips, bending the cen- 
ter spars to meet them. 

Now add the tail skid of bamboo, mak- 
ing it about 1 3-4 inches long, and ce- 
ment in place the bamboo landing gear 
struts. Note that each set of struts 
consists of two pieces, one bent to a 
sharp angle and cemented to the junc- 
tions of lower longerons and cross-sec- 
tions two and four, the other a straight 
piece cemented to the top of cross-sec- 
tion three. You may do well to build 
the landing gear a little longer than 
that shown in the diagrarn, to make sure 
that the revolving propeller won’t strike 
the ground as the ship takes off. 

Cement the shock absorber wire axles 
to the landing gear as shown. Make 
the wheels of three discs each of 1-32 
inch balsa, the center disc 2 inches in 
diameter and the two outer discs 1 3-4 
inches each. Set the grain in different 
directions. Burnham cut out sections of 
his center disc, for lightness. Cement 
the hub—a long slim bead like those 
used on dresses for decorations, or a 
tiny metal tube about 3-16 inch long— 
into the hole in the exact center; slip 
the wheels onto the axles, and bend up 
the axle ends to hold the wheels in place. 

Now you may do the covering job. 
Apply the Japanese tissue very care- 
fully, using a thin coat of cement on 
each fuselage member. It’s a good idea 
to start the covering at the nose, ce- 
menting the paper at first only to the 
first cross-section, allowing it to dry 
and going on from cross-section to cross- 
section in this manner. Thus you can 
pull the paper tight as you progress. 

Cover the tail surfaces at the same 
time, then cement the surfaces in place 
on the fuselage. Scrape the paper from 
the fuselage meribers so that you'll be 
cementing wood *to wood, not wood to 


paper. Note that the rudder is placed 
at an angle, to aid the plane in cir- 
cling. 

Your fuselage is finished! 


HE wing comes next. First cut out 

your ribs. You better make card- 
board templates as models. The two 
center ribs are 5 inches long, the next 
pair 4 3-8, the next 3 7-8, the next 3 3-8 
and the end ribs 8. Cut out the nine 
half-ribs at the same time; that for the 
center should be 1 5-8 inches long and 
the four pairs respectively 1 1-2, 1 3-8, 
1 1-4, and 1 1-8. Cut four strips of 
balsa 2 1-2 x 1-16 x 1-16 for leading and 
trailing edges and center spars of the 
center section, and assemble this sec- 
tion, cementing the two 5 inch ribs, the 
1 5-8 inch half-rib and the four strips 
accurately in place. 

Then cut four long center spars 1-16 
x 1-16 x 16 1-8 inches, and four leading 
and trailing edges approximately 1-16 x 
1-16 x 14 3-4 inches. Now assemble 
each half of the wing separately, add- 
ing curved bamboo tips at the ends. 

Finally, cut the inside ends of the top 
center spars off enough so that, when 
they are cemented to the center sec- 
tion, the whole wing will have the di- 
hedral angle shown—the tips should be 
2 inches above the base at the center. 
Cement. all three sections together. 

Cover the whole with Japanese tissue, 
and add the small superstructure shown 
in the upper right-hand corner of the 
diagram. This goes above the trailing 
edge of the center section, and serves 
to give the wing positive angle of inci- 
dence when the ship is put together. 

The last job is the propeller. Most of 
you League members know how to carve 
the prop, given the size of the block—in 
this case it’s 1 1-8 x 1 1-2 x 12 inches. 
This gives a prop with a wide blade 
and a fairly high pitch. If you don’t 
know just how to do the job, you can 
get a Manual describing the operation 
from League headquarters for five cents 
in stamps. The Manual also tells you a 
lot about other model-building opera- 
tions such as bamboo and balsa bend- 
ing, wire bending and wing covering. 

It is necessary to “dope” the paper 
covered parts of an outdoor plane, to 
protect them from dampness. A good 
dope is a solution of five parts of ba- 
nana oil to one of acetone for the entire 
plane, followed by a redoping of the 
fuselage with a solution of three parts 
acetone and one banana. oil. Get banana 
oil and acetone from a drug store. 

Now make a triple loop of your rub- 
ber motor, hook up the whole job (re- 
member that the propeller shaft must 
go through the front plug and thrust 
bearing before it is glued to the prop). 
The wing is held to the fuselage by a 
rubber band; Burnham’s model was so 
balanced that he set the leading edge 
of his wing about 1-2 inch behind the 
fifth fuselage cross-section. 

Here are some tips from Burnham on 
flying the model: 

“For the first flight, it’s well to give 
the six-strand motor about 650 turns. 
Stretch the rubber to 2 1-2 to 3 times its 
length as you start winding, and let it 
contract gradually. The motor will take 
as high as 850 turns, but a fellow will 
want to be mighty careful, for a snap- 
ping motor will smash his fuselage all 
to pieces. 

“It’s a good idea to use eight strands 
of rubber on particularly windy days. 
Rubber must be properly lubricated to 
get best results.” 

Experiment with the ship. Try dif- 
ferent motors, different wing settings, 
different weather conditions. And if 
you fly the model for 60 seconds or 
more, outdoors, with an adult witness, 
send in his signed certification of the 
flight with 10 cents in stamps and 
League headquarters will issue you an 
Honor Certificate for it! 
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FLYING DOWN 
TO ECUADOR 


The Ford plane is planned, con- 
structed and operated as a commercial 
plane. Built of corrugated aluminum 
alloys, it has great structural strength, 
unequaled durability, and is most eco- 
nomical to maintain in operation. The 
uniformity of its material is deter- 
mined by scientific test. All planes 
have three motors in order to insure 
reserve power to meet and overcome 
all emergencies. The engines may be 
Wright or Pratt & Whitney, air-cooled, 
totaling from 900 to 1275 horse-power. 
Ford planes have a cruising range of 
from 580 to 650 miles at speeds be- 
tween 55 and 135 miles per hour. 
Loads may be carried weighing from 
3670 to 6000 pounds. 


The human capacity of these planes 
is 13 to 15 passengers and a crew of 
two (pilot and assistant). Each plane 
is equipped with a buffet, toilet, run- 
ning water, electric lights, adjustable 
chairs. 


The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low 
because of its highly scientific methods 
of commercial production. Price is 
$42,000 to $55,000 at Dearborn. 


Ford branches will be glad to give 
you information on the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane in all models. 


Passing El Misti in the Peruvian Andes at 110 miles an hour 


A LITTLE MORE than a year ago we wrote as a prophetic statement 
that American air-lines would soon be reaching down to the main- 
land of South America! Today big tri-motored, all-metal Ford planes 
are not only reaching the mainland of South America, from Panama, 
the West Indies, and Florida, but they are flying on, farther and 
farther southward, where there are no roads, no trails, and man can 
only cross geographical barriers by taking wings across the sky... . 

Pan-American air-liners, using only multiple-engined planes of 
large passenger capacity, are winging over the islands of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the countries of the mainland. Well-organized tours, 
operating in conjunction with railroads and steamships, reach 
Nassau, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Republic of 
Panama. In addition, there are 4000 miles of airways over which 
the Pan-American carries mail’ to Honduras, British Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Colombia and Curacao. 

Over the South American mainland the Pan-Grace lines, co- 
operating with the Pan-American, are sending Ford planes speeding 
across the jungles and mountains of Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Chile on regular schedules! 

Ford planes have proven to be most logical vehicles for, these 
great pioneer lines that must operate over enormous distances and 
hazardous country with the safety and efficiency of railroads. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit Going abaurd fertallonetour teraseiivontenlehies 
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MORE 


SHAVES 
per blade 


(and | mean good ones) 


That's my Guarantee. 
alae as 
ERE'S a sporting proposition to 
every young fellow who doesn’t 
use Mennen Shaving Cream. Step 
into your drug store and buy a tube 
of Mennen. Then slip a new blade in 
the old razor and use it day after day, 
until the blade begins to drag. . . 
Count up the shaves. 

I absolutely guarantee that you 
will getat leasttwo more good shaves 
from every blade, with Mennen, 
no matter which razor you use. If 
I’m wrong send me back the tube 
and I’/l refund your money. 

And I hope you doubt me...then 
I get my chance to prove it. Two 
more shaves per blade aren’t so im- 
portant — perhaps—but how much 
better each shave must be when I can 
make a guarantee like this! 

Better shaves—that’s the point 
about Mennen. Your face feels the 
difference the first day — cooler — 
cleaner—more comfortable. 


Special Note: Rather have a free trial 
tube to check me up with? All right. See the 
coupon. Clip it out and shoot it in. 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAMS 


MENTHOL-ICED AND 
WITHOUT MENTHOL 


(a | : 
THE MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. Dept. D-1 


T’'ll take Jim Henry up on those 2 More Shaves per 
Blade. Start the trial tube my way. 


Name... 


City... 


O Send me Mennen Menthol-Iced 
O Send me Mennen without Menthol 
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Win a Free Trip West 


Dude 


boots, 


Secon 


Third 


tailor- 


the best three-hundred-word 
“What a Dude 
Ranch Vacation Would Mean to 
| Met?" 

Scan the list of prizes on this 


Fite est th great prizes for 


Next 
either 
James 


letters on 


James, 


page! Would you like to spend a 
month at three Dude Ranches, rid- 


Winner: 


transportation paid. 
outfit—including saddle, blanket, chaps, 


Special tailor-made trousers and cow- 
boy shirt. 


Wyoming Dude Ranches, all expenses 
paid, 
cowboy 


tana ranches, all expenses paid. 
Fourth through Ninth prizes: 


oil paintings by Frank E, Schoonover, 
famous artist of the West. 


Indian stories; or “Smoky,” by Will 


(Specify which you want.) 


Go After These Prizes! 


Four weeks at three Montana 
Ranches, all expenses including 
Complete riding 


hat, shirt, and spurs—worth $500. 


d prise: Four weeks at three 

Special tailor-made trousers and 
rt. 

Four weeks at three Mon- 

Special 

made trousers and cowboy shirt. 

Original 


bri 


fifty prizes: Autographed copies 
of “Questers of the Desert,” by 
Willard Schultz, writer of 


» cowboy author and artist. 


ing the trails of Indians and pio- 
neers under competent cowboy 
guides; fishing in mountain streams; sitting 
around campfires at night listening to 
yarns; taking side trips to Yellowstone and 
Grand Teton parks? 

Own a riding outfit worth $500; wear 
cowboy’s breeches and fancy shirt? 

Hang in your room an original oil paint- 
ing by the famous artist, Frank E. Schoon- 
over? 

Have in your library an autographed copy 
of a book by Will James or James Willard 
Schultz? 

Then follow carefully these rules: 

For Dude Ranch information to help you 
with your essay, send for a Dude Ranch 
booklet to Mr. T. Joe Cahill, Executive Sec- 
retary. The Dude Ranchers’ Association, 
211-2 North Broadway, Billings, Montana. 
Write immediately, enclosing a two-cent 
stamp for return postage. 

Try to keep your essay—on “What a Dude 
Ranch Vacation Would Mean to Me”—with- 
in three hundred words. Send it, by March 
10, to the Contest Editor, THa AMERICAN 
Boy, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Michigan. (We cannot return your entries 
—keep a copy if you wish.) Write clearly, 
or typewrite, on one side of the sheet only. 
Put your name, address, age, and year in 
school, at the top of each sheet. Specify, at 
the top of the sheet, whether you prefer 
“Questers of the Desert,” or “Smoky,” 
should you place tenth to sixtieth in the 
contest. 

Girls, as well as boys, will be eligible for 


F 
the prizes. In case a girl places in 
the first three, THE AMERICAN 
Boy will pay the expenses of a chaperon 
for the month’s vacation. 

The Judges: 

Honorable Frank C. Emerson, Governor 
of Wyoming. Honorable J. E. Erickson, 
Governor of Montana. I. H. Larom, Presi- 
dent of the Dude Ranchers’ Association, 
Frank E. Schoonover, artist. Horace M. Al- 
bright, Director of the 
National Park Serv- 
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GOVERNOR ERICKSON. 


RA . 
ScHOONOVER. 


JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ. 


Third Prize: T.O. Ranch, 
John Branger, Roscoe, Mon- 
tana. Bear-tooth Ranch, E. J. 
Ikerman, Dean, Montana. 
Shaw’s Camps, Mrs. Walter 
C. Shaw, Gardiner, Montana. 

The three 
trips with all 
expenses includ- 
ing transporta- 
tion from your 
doorstep to the 
ranches and 
back, are given 
you by arrange- 
ment between 
the Dude 
Ranchers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Northern Pacific and Burling- 
ton Railroads, and THE AMERICAN Boy. 

Each of the three winners will enjoy the 
rare privilege of taking special side trips 
through the Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
Parks, as guests of the park directors. 

For miscellaneous prizes, you are indebted 
to the following donors: 

Saddle, bridle,and 


WILL 
JAMES 


H. M. 
ALBRIGHT. 


ice. Will James, author- 
artist. Griffith Ogden El- 
lis, Editor of THE AMER- 
IcAN Boy. James Willard 
Schultz, writer. 

The Ranches: 

Winner: Lazy K Bar 
Ranch, Paul VanCleve, Jr., 
near Big Timber, Mon- 
tana. Boulder Lodge, G. 
M. Kirwan, near Contact, 
Montana. Dot S_ Ranch, 
Mrs. Harry Hart, Melville, 
Montana. 

Second Prize: JY 
Ranch, Henry S. A. Ste- 
wart, Jr., Wilson, Teton 
Country, Wyoming. White 
Grass Ranch, Harold R. 
Hammond, Moose P. O., 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 
C Bar M Ranch, C. C. 
Moore, Dubois, Wyoming. 


GOVERNOR EMERSON, 


blanket. Otto F. Ernst, Inc., 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 
Hat. The Knox Hat Com- 
pany, New York City. 
Boots. C. H. Hyer and 
Sons, Olathe, Kansas. 
Chaps. The H. H. Heiser 
Saddlery Co., Denver, Colo. 
Shirts. The Miller Hat 
Co., Denver, Colorado. 
Spurs. E. C. Hulbert, 
Hillsboro, Montana. 
Three tailor-made trous- 
ers and cowboy shirts. The 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
Pendleton, Oregon. 
Twenty-five autographed 
copies of “Smoky.” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City; and Will James. 
Twenty-five autographed, 
copies of “Questers of the 
Desert,” Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co., Boston. 


Thrashing Feet (Continued from page 13) 


that he was ahead of Frank, and he 
stroked with a leaping joy. His last turn 
was smooth—the shove-off powerful— 
and as he came up he knew that he 
couldn’t be far behind the famous Bar- 
ron. 

Like.a dolphin he broke into the air, 
and his eyes, an inch above the water 
line, sought his opponent. A chilling 
wave swept through his body. Fully 
five feet ahead of him was a boiling 
wake. 

Barron’s feet! Barron was nearly 
two lengths ahead of him—and it was 
the last lap! If Barron was that far 
ahead, Richardson must also be ahead! 

Desperately he took air and dug in. 
At least he’d not let those feet finish 
ahead of him. He’d seen enough feet. 

The rest of the lap was a mad rear of 
churning water. Fairly pulling himself 
out of the water, Bob hauled himself 
ahead, and before he knew it, struck 
the end of the pool. He hung on, ex- 
hausted, sick with disappointment. He 
had meant to show ’em. And _ he’d 
failed. Both Barron and Frank must 
have beat him. 

He reached up to find the edge of the 
pool and felt hands grasping him. He 
felt himself hauled bodily out of water, 
dizzily saw the faces of Weed and Sam 
Walker and Hardwick contorted with 
glee. 

“Nearly did it!” he vaguely heard. 
“Half a stroke—old hydroplane, you!” 

Then the announcer’s voice: “First, 
Barron, Millikan. Time fifty-five three. 


Second, Lee, State College. Third, Rich- 
ardson—” 

Dizzily Bob walked to the State bench, 
supported by Walker and Weed. Some- 
thing was wrong. When he had started 
the last lap, he had been at least a 
length and a half behind Barron. Those 
churning feet had told him. Yet they’d 
told him he’d come within half a stroke! 
He couldn’t have gained that much in 
one lap. 

During the 150-yard backstroke he 
puzzled, oblivious to the warm glances 
and excited comments of his teammates. 
How was it that he had come within half 
a stroke of Barron? 

Millikan’s first in the backstroke 
gave her the lead 17-15, but Sam 
Walker’s first in the two hundred yard 


Canny Detective Writers! 


Here are the winners of the 
“Haunted Airways” Contest — the 
amateur author-sleuths who wrote 
the best solutions to Thomson Bur- 
tis’ mystery air serial: 

First prize ($5), Elliott Goldstein, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Second prize ($3), 
William Morrison, Manistique, 
Michigan. Third prize ($2), Jack 
Korshak, Chicago, Illinois. These 
three, and the next forty-six win- 
ners will receive copies of “Russ 
Farrell, Circus Flyer,” autographea 
by Thomson Burtis. Their names 
and the first-prize letter will be 
printed in April. 


breast brought the score to 21-20. Only 
the four-forty and the medley left—and 
one point separating the two teams. 

Scotty Allen, his hands in his pockets, 
coolly figured his chances. Millikan 
would take first in the distance swim. 
State would have to take the medley. 
Lee had responded to emergency treat- 
ment—he’d awakened. Could he de- 
liver another good hundred in the med- 
ley? Certainly better than Richardson. 
Richardson’s stout heart had brought 
him in within a length of Barron, but 
Frank Richardson was done. 

He walked over to where the South- 
erner sat, oblivious to the roaring crowd, 
the bright lights, the rippling pool. 

“Bob,” he said. “You’re swimming 
the medley, remember.” 

The sophomore looked up, suddenly 
recalled to the pool, and then with dry 
palate and pounding heart he nodded. 
Sam Walker, sitting next to him, 
gripped his arm hard. 

The four-forty ended according to 
predictions and the score stood 26-24, in 
favor of Millikan. The outcome of the 
meet was up to Walker, Hardwick, and 
Bob Lee. 

Bob got to his feet, still puzzled. 
“Nearly a length behind those feet,” he 
pondered, “and yet I almost beat him. 
How could that be?” 

He shook his head—he didn’t believe 
in miracles—and looked up to hear the 
banked squares of two thousand hys- 
terical rooters roaring a prayer down 
at him. (Continued on page 46) 
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oe - Gee! 


Father’s pride in his first car is not 
nearly so thrilling as his son’s joy over 
his first bicycle—the vehicle that be- 
longs so thoroughly to, boyhood and 
youth that it is almost a_ birthright. 
Furthermore, when your boy asks you 
to get him a bicycle he is not asking for 
much in the way of cash. A good bicycle 
today costs about half of what you paid 
for yours. And think of how much it 
will mean to him in pleasurable, health- 
building exercise. Remember, too, that 


the bicycle is the least expensive form of 
speedy travel. It costs nothing beyond a 
new tire now and then, and offers you 
vastly more for your money than almost 
anything else you can give your son. 
vveyv 

Many dealers ask but a small deposit and 
a few dollars a month to allow you to 
make your boy or girl happy. Why not 
call and see the latest models today and 
give your son or daughter a gift they 
will never forget? 


see | 
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Dad. I want a BIKE like that 


Write for FREE Book 


Read what doctors, coaches and great athletic 
champions say about cycling for health. See 
their pictures. Just write your name and 
address on a postal and say: Send me 
“Cycle-logical Ways to Happier Days.” Mail to 


The Cycle Trades 
of America 
Room X-205 
Fisk Building 

250 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Your local DEALER will show latest models 


oe for 
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Try Before You = 


Select the bicycle you prefer from 
the many styles, colors, and sizes in 
this big free Catalog. We will de- 
liver it to your door for your free trial, 


aa | 


sca 
Oe 

Your beautiful, shining new bicycle will 5 

come to you direct from the great Mead 

Factory. It will be in perfect adjust- 

ment; wrapped in a waterproofed bag; crated andsent 

for you to try for one month without charge. Be sure 


“Ranger 


‘You have always wanted a Ranger. You will never be 
satisfied until you get a Ranger. Service, Long Life, 
Easy Running Qualities and Real Pleasure in Riding 
makes the Ranger the cheapest Bicycle you can buy. 
You will not have to wait, we will ship it thesameday 
We get your order. Hurry’! and send for catalog so you 
can be riding your bicycle. 


30Daysfreelrial 


Tf it does not suit—return at our expense and your 
trial will not cost you a penny. 
In addition to the World Famous Rangers, also 
manufacture the popular Pathfinder ‘and © Cru der 
models. Splendid values at very moderate cost. 

0 is all you need to pay for a good guaran- 


52 45° teed Mead bike. Buying direct from 
‘UP the factory saves you money. 
RADIO — Musical Instruments—Toy air- 
pt lanes. Complete line—exceptional prices and terms. 
lease mention which catalog you wish. 


EASY PAYMENTS 
if desired. Only $5 down. 


TIRES 


, Wheels, Equipment and 
Sandries at half usual prices. 


eal for free catalog Now and be: 
riding your Ranger in a few days. 
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(Continued from page 44) 

He felt a hand on his shoulder and 
looked around to see Frank Richardson 
at his side. 

“Go to it,” Frank was saying. 
can beat Barron.” 

Bob’s lips set hard. Frank Richard- 
son had insulted him as nobody had ever 
done before. Still—that was no reason 
for being churlish now. 

“Thanks.” He forced the word to his 
lips. They still had that engagement to 
keep after the meet. 

Bob drew in a sharp breath and 
stepped up toward the edge of the pool. 
Across the board, eager hands were 
chafing the legs of the three Millikan 
swimmers. There stood Barron, looking 
grimly at Bob. 

“All right—backstrokers 
pool,” bellowed the starter. 

Hardwick slid over the edge into the 
water, and Sam Walker, who would 
swim the second lap, turned to Bob. 

“Tl give you a lead,” he said mean- 
ingly. 

Bob nodded, but in his heart a cold 
fear settled. Something told him he’d 
be seeing feet again. Feet! 

The starter’s voice. A sudden silence. 

The gun—and with a terrific splash 
two backstrokers shoved off from the 
edge of the pool. 


“You 


into the 


THe first lap Hardwick held even. The 
second, he lost a foot, and the hoarse 
roar of the rooters raised a pitch. In 
desperation he tried to respond, but 
coming up for the last lap he was a 
length behind. 

Sam Walker crouched, looked back at 
Bob, and yelled above the roar: 

“Tl get that back!” 

Bob wet his parched lips. 

The Millikan breast stroker lanced 
out ahead of Walker and swept the 
water back with wide powerful strokes. 
An instant later Walker was coasting 
through the water, eyes straight ahead, 
eating up the gap with long, successive 
lunges. 

On the third lap he turned even with 
the Millikan man, and coming home he 
edged slightly ahead. 

Bob drew in a convulsive breath. Sam 
had given him an even break. It was 
between him and Splash Barron. In a 
second he’d feel the tap on his shoulder 
that would send him into the water. If 
only Richardson had this job! 

Angrily he banished the thought. He 
knew that Barron was crouching for the 
start, across the board from him, but 
resolutely he refused to look that way. 
He steadied himself for the start. 

The tap. 

He flung his body flatly out. He knew 
he had a fraction of a second’s lead on 
Barron. His eyes were open, and as he 
met the surface of the water, he swung 
both hands down and started his thrash. 
His right arm reached forward and 
pulled. Smoothly he settled into his 
stroke, breathing deep under his left 
arm, exhaling face down. 

Before he had taken his third stroke 
he felt the rhythm of perfect co-ordina- 
tion, and he responded by speeding up. 
Perfectly he swept to the end of the pool 
and perfectly he turned. 

On his second lap he refused to look 
at Barron. He was going as fast as he 
knew how. He’d give it all he had—he’d 
exhaust himself on this lap. Then go an- 
other—and another! 

But when he started on his third, he 
knew that he’d finish strongly. Triumph 
quickened his stroke. This was racing! 
Riding on his chest, he surged into the 
end of the pool, pivoted for his last lap, 
shoved off deeply and planed to the sur- 
face for his first look at Barron. 

An agony of despair struck him. Feet 
again! Abreast of his eyes was that 
churning splash! Barron was a length 
ahead. 

Too frantic to sob, Bob flagged his 
muscles into frenzied action. Halfway 
home he caught another glimpse of that 
splash. It was in back of him now. At 
least he’d put those feet behind. He’d 


gained a bit—but not enough. 

With a surge that almost fiung him 
into the air, Bob swept into the end of 
the pool. As he hung there, gasping, he 
heard a thundering ovation. For Bar- 
ron? 


E felt himself hauled out, dragged 
to the State corner, and unmerci- 
fully thumped. Dizzily he saw the tears 
in Hardwick’s eyes, as the backstroker 
pumped his hands. He hardly heard the 
coach’s warm words of congratulation. 
He staggered out of the pool arm in 
arm with Sam Walker. 

“You son-of-a-gun,” Sam gurgled. 
“You beat Barron! I thought you had it 
in you!” 

Bob looked dully at his friend. 

“Beat Barron?” 

“Why sure—didn’t you hear the 
crowd?” 

“T couldn’t have,” Bob said positively. 
“After I turned for the last lap I saw 
Barron’s feet even with my eyes.” 

“Yes, but—” Sam burst out. 

“I managed to overtake those feet— 
but that’s all.” 

“Feet,” Sam said absently. “Feet.” 

“Feet,” corroborated Bob. “They 
splashed like Richardson’s—they made 
me red-headed.” 

“But Barron makes all his splash with 
his hands! He almost trails his feet— 
like Arne Borg,” Sam said slowly. Then 
he laughed long and loud. “You are a 
sap. Those were his hands you were 
beating! You thought his hands were 
his feet!” 

For a moment Bob looked blank. Then 
a look of awe spread over his face. 

“Then I did beat Barron!” 

“In 55.2!” he chuckled, and shook Bob 
in hilarious disgust. “Coach timed you!” 

For a moment Bob was silent. Then 
he said: 

“Why haven’t I—why couldn’t I do 
that before?” 

“That’s for you to figure out,” Sam 
answered cryptically. 

Bob showered and dressed in silence, 
too busy with his own thoughts to notice 
anyone about him. Frank Richardson, 
who stood with hat and coat on, across 
the aisle, looked down at the Southerner. 

“You wanted to see me,” he said dryly. 
“Tl meet you outside the west door.” 

Bob nodded as Frank walked out. 
Slipping on his overcoat, the sophomore 
hurried after the disappearing captain. 
Before he reached the door, Sam Walker 
grabbed his arm. 

“Where you going?” he asked tensely. 

“Got an appointment with Frank 
Richardson,” Bob replied, jerking away. 

“Wait a minute!” 

“Don’t stop me,” Bob slurred, and 
with eyes strangely glowing he pulled 
away from his friend and hurried out. 

“Gotta stop that,” Sam Walker mut- 
tered, struggling to get into his vest. 


AS he dashed out of the door, minus 
overcoat and hat, he saw Bob’s lithe 
form stride through the moonlight up to 
where the stocky captain stood on the 
snow-covered walk, feet apart and arms 
hanging by his side. The frantic breast 
stroker slid up to them ready to dive 
between them with the first blow. 

“You gave me a black eye and three 
bruises,” Bob said to the captain, who 
was poised, ready for action. “I don’t 
quite understand it yet, but I have a 
feelin’ I ought to thank you.” 

Frank Richardson let out the breath 
he had been holding and a look of relief 
came into his eyes. 

“Don’t thank me,” he said, a smile 
breaking the grim contours of his rug- 
ged face. “It was Sam Walker’s idea.” 

“You!” Bob said sharply, turning to 
his friend. “You told Frank to kick me 
in the face four days runnin’?” 

Sam looked coolly at the pin-points of 
light that sparkled in the Southerner’s 
eyes. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
he asked, his ruddy hair bristling pug- 
naciously. 

Bob eyed his shoes, an inward strug- 
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gle flushing his cheeks. These two had 
been compelled literally to kick him 
awake. . . . Well—it wouldn’t be neces- 
sary from now on. He knew now the 
surging joy that comes from swimming 
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a good race. Slowly, his lips widened 
into a straight-lipped smile. 

“What am I going to do about it?” he 
repeated softly. “Buy you two a feed 
at the Coffee Shop.” 


A Very Perfect Knight 


(Continued from page 16) 


orange plane finished its circle and 
came out of it on the S. E.’s tail. A 
single burst of fire and the S. E. went 
veering down, while the Fokkers with- 
drew to re-form that fanwise line. 

Postgate saw this, and realized as he 
saw it that the flashing figure of that 
orange plane had been hot on the tail 
of every S. E. that had dropped. In a 
great surge of rage he swung away 
from his place above the two-seaters to 
meet the dive of the Fokkers. And then 
he realized that another had seen the 
same thing that he had seen. The S. 
E. Five with the red comet on its fuse- 
lage was sweeping about in a great cir- 
cle that would bring it into the fan 
formation of the enemy. Postgate 
breathed relief—that maneuver had 
taken the orange leader’s attention from 
him. In all probability it had saved his 
life. 

The formation broke, and six Fokkers 
vied with one another to bring down 
that audacious red comet. But the S. 
E. ignored them. Straight as a die it 
flew for the orange leader. In a hail of 
shot it dived in, and started firing as it 
came within fifty yards of the German 
ace. 

A short burst—and silence. Gun 
jammed or ammunition gone. With a 
leap upward the red comet cleared the 
orange Fokker—but did not give up the 
fight. With a beautiful half roll, it 
turned back—straight into the face of 
the enemy. 


OSTGATE, all else forgotten, saw 

that lovely turning, and saw the 
deadly meaning of its pilot. With a 
gush of sick horror he saw the two 
planes crash. The red comet and the 
orange Fokker, one ghastly mass of 
wreckage, hung for a moment, sus- 
pended in the air. 
* Then they fell, and for an instant 
Postgate was blind and nerveless as the 
horror flashed from his sight. With a 
great cry, he dashed at the nearest Fok- 


ker plane. But it sped from him. It ran 
away. Ten Fokkers were running 
away, and the fight was over. 

Postgate sped home and wildly called 
over the telephone for Squadron Forty- 
Nine. The voice of Major Renfrew an- 
swered him. 

“Who was that pilot?” The voice of 
Captain Postgate was hoarse with 
dread. “That pilot with the red comet 
on his ship? I saw him—I saw him— 
who was it?” 

“TI know,” said the voice of Renfrew. 
“T know. We’ve got the report in here. 
It was your man, with the red comet. 
Arthur, you know. Lieutenant Arthur.” 

Postgate stared glassily at a picture 
on the wall. 

“He took it!” he whispered into the 


phone. “For me. He gave his life for 
mine! His life! What a—what a way 
to die!” 


“Yes,” came the firm voice of Ren- 
frew. “Magnificent, wasn’t it? And no 
pain, you know.” The voice was very 
genale. “There was no pain. He never 
felt hurt—again.” 

* * * 


All of which helps to explain the order 
that was received in the summer of 
1921 by a French stonemason in a lit- 
tle village near the old-time battle lines. 
It was a queer order, issued by an 
American gentleman named Postgate 
who desired a white cross of marble to 
stand in the near-by cemetery of Amer- 
ican soldier dead. Queer, that is, for an 
American. The stonemason had not 
known before that such titles were 
borne by Americans. Still, it was an 
order, and he must carve his inscrip- 
tions as the orders warranted. So he 
carved, upon a perfect piece of white 
Carrara marble, the following inscrip- 
tion: 

ERECTED BY A FRIEND 


For Whom Died 
ARTHUR 
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the editor, getting businesslike 
and important. “We’ve got just 
three columns this month. Let’s see how 
many readers’ names we can crowd in!” 

“All right, Old Onion,” yawned the 
Pup lazily. 

“Here’s what we'll do, In- 
cline—” 

“Incline!” The Pup sat up. 
“Why call me Incline?” 

“Because an Incline is a 
Slope Up.” 

“Slow Pup,” murmured 
Pluto. “I get you. Go ahead.” 

The editor nodded briskly. 
“There are a lot of requests 
this month. I’ll read ’em off. 
You give the answers.” 

“One of those ‘Ask Me Another’ 
quizzes,” groaned the Pup. “All right. 
Go ahead.” 

“Listen sharp,” said the ed, getting 
brisker and brisker. “Albert Schwantes, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, says that The 
Youth’s Companion last summer prom- 
ised a story of shipwreck and heroism 
by Karl Detzer. But then THE AMERI- 
CAN Boy bought the Y. C. and the story 
wasn’t published. Schwantes wants to 
know if we’re going to run it.” 

“We are running it,” the Pooch re- 
plied lazily. “In this issue. ‘Surfman 
Number Nine.’ Great yarn.” 

“Very good, Fleabit,” the ed snapped. 
“Try this. Arthur S.. Fawcett, Roches- 
ter, Minnesota; Grant Thompson, Glen- 
dale, Ohio; Fred Gore, Waldon, North 
Carolina; Edward Boyles, Minot, North 
Dakota—” 

“Are you reading a flock of telephone 
directories?” 

“No, Mangy. These readers ask for 
Tierney stories.” 

“That’s easy,” grinned the 
“There'll be one next month.” 

“Edward Halligan, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and Jonathan A. Brown, New Cas- 
tle, Pennsylvania, want a swimming 
story.” 

“One in this issue.” 

“Two girls—Frances Garland, Wood- 
stock, Illinois, and Gertrude Bents, Wa- 
tertown, New York, both former 
Youth’s Companion readers—say that 
they like the combined magazine very 
much. They’re strong for the sports 
stories, and Gertrude wants rollicking 
sea stories.” 


‘A LITTLE speed, Hamburger,” said 


Pup. 


‘Pirate’s 


she 
Doom,’ next month,” growled the Pup, 


“Wait until starts 
thrusting at an imaginary pirate. 
“Storms, and fights, yo-ho! And the 
howl of the wind in the rigging! As for 
sports, a lot of readers will want to get 
the book called ‘American Boy Sports 
Stories.’ It’s published by Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Garden City, New 
York, for two dollars, and contains 
fourteen topnotch yarns and an intro- 
duction by Bob Zuppke, famous coach.” 

“Very good, Inky Paws,” nodded the 
ed. “Here’s a chap named Ed—he 
doesn’t give his last name—of Malden, 
Massachusetts, who wants stories of 
the Royal Mounted.” 

“Boy,” murmured the Pooch. ‘“Won’t 
he be glad to hear that Renfrew returns 
to the Mounted in a series of North- 
west detective stories, this fall!” 

“Robert Lance, Waynesboro, Georgia, 
asks for Russ Farrell.” 

“He’s coming back in a flying and 


mystery serial, this fall. The fiery, red- 
headed pilot himself!” 

“So far, you’ve done well, Smudge 
Nose,” chuckled the ed. “But here’s a 
stickler. Miss Irene Settle, Rienzi, 
Mississippi, wants an article on art. 
Landscaping, sketching, and 
painting.” 

For a long time the Pooch 
was silent. “In a case like 
that,” he said at last, “why 
not just admit that we don’t 
have such an article and 
hadn’t planned to run one. I’m 
pretty certain our readers 
will understand that a maga- 
zine can’t cover all subjects, 
—particularly those handled 
by other magazines. For in- 
stance, science. There are many good 
magazines devoted entirely to science— 
and thousands of books. THE AMERICAN 
Boy is primarily a fiction magazine. If 
we continue to give our readers well- 
written, true-to-life, fascinating stories, 
our readers will forgive us if we don’t 
carry something on their pet hobbies. If 
we tried to cover every hobby, there’d 
be no stories in the book!” 

“That’s good logic,” agreed the edi- 
tor. “And something tells me that about 
nine hundred and ninety-nine readers 
out of every thousand will vote a hearty 
‘yea!’ ” Ps 

Which brings the Pup to the prize- 
winning letter—the letter that wins the 
five bones this month. It’s from David 
Blickenstaff, in far-off Bulsar, Surat 
Dist., India. 


took an imaginary jaunt—as he’s likely 
to do any time.) Better stop off next 
time. It’s a mighty interesting place.” 

Pluto may not be able to get to In- 
dia—but he and all Morning Mail fans 
have Blickenstaff to thank for bringing 
to this page a glimpse of a fascinating 
country, and an understanding of what 
THE AMERICAN Boy means to our many 
farthest-away readers. 

The photograph down this column 
shows Dudley Gloyne Summers, illustra- 
tor of William Heyliger’s story in this 
issue, and his pet goat. Mr. Summers is 
the one wearing glasses. Many readers 
have asked for thumbnail sketches of 
our famous artists, and herewith is Mr. 
Summers’ own brief story of his life: 

Born in the fall of 1892 in Birm- 
ingham, England. Spent a consider- 
able portion of my early childhood 
traveling back and forth between 
England and America. Finally de- 
cided on Boston as a more or less 
permanent residence. 

With my first job—on a news- 
paper—my time for drawing was 
limited to evenings. Later I spent 
more time at art school and finally 
set out with my portfolio for New 
York. There, some years ago, I first 
began making pictures for THE 
AMERICAN Boy. 

And now, since we started with a 
quiz between the editor and Pluto, we'll 
have to end it that way. 

“Half Pint,” says the editor, “Burton 
Morrow, Ligonier, Pennsylvania, wants 

a good animal story.” 


“My dear Herr Pluto 
von Hamburger Woof 
Woof,” writes Blicken- 
staff. “I’m a new reader 
of your magazine and I 
can’t tell you how much I 
enjoy it. I live in India, 
and to get a real Ameri- 
can magazine is a treat. 

“I was talking to an 
Indian boy the other day. 
He speaks English very 
well. He was looking at a 
magazine and I asked 
him if he took it. He re- 
plied: ‘No, I subscribe to 
THE AMERICAN Boy.’ At 
once we fell to talking 


7 The Pup opened an eye. 
“‘The River Feud’ by 
Ben East, story of beav- 
ers and otters; coming 
soon,” he answers. “Also 
‘Olhiyu Remembers.’ 
Seal story. By Kenneth 
Gilbert. Later.” 
“Correct,” agrees the 
ed. “Can you tell Jack 
Guenther, Columbus, 
Ohio, when he’s going to 
get a railroad story?” 
“Not accurately,” mur- 
murs the Pup, putting a 
paw to his head. “We’ve 
bought three good rail- 
road yarns, however, and 


about the magazine. He 
told me what he liked and 
disliked, and I explained some of the 
American games so that he weuld un- 
derstand the sports stories you publish. 

“There is much said these days about 
world friendship. THz AMERICAN Boy, 
which is read all over the world, is do- 


» ing its part in creating good will and 


understanding between the boys of 
America and those of other countries. 

“Kite flying is one of the favorite 
games here. The boys make their kites 
fight in the air. They take a mixture of 
flour and water and powdered glass and 
rub it on their kite strings. This makes 
the strings rough and sharp. Then the 
opponents make their kites dive about 
so that the strings of two kites cross 
and rub against each other. The one 
who can saw the other fellow’s string 
in two wins, and anyone who catches 
the falling kite can keep it. 


“I was sorry to see that you didn’t 
stop in India on your quick trip around 
the world in the November issue (Pluto 


will publish them some 
time this year.” 

“Very well. Sunburn Sutherland— 
that’s what the name looks like, any- 
how—of England, Arkansas, wants to 
know when we're going to publish two 
postponed stories: ‘Eunamtuck Slips 
His Handcuffs,’ and ‘The Grease Mon- 
key’.” 

“*Eunamtuck,’ in August, probably. 
And ‘The Grease Monkey’ is in this 
issue.” 

“You’ve given some good answers, for 
an Incline,” says the ed. “But you’re 
lazy.” 

“T just look lazy,” replies the Pup de- 
fensively. “I use my head.” 

“Don’t be proud of yourself. Gordon 
Richards, Allentown, Pennsylvania, has 
you figured right. He calls you a mere 
envelope splitter.” 

But the Pup is in no mood to be in- 
dignant. 

“Somebody loves me,” he yaps com- 
placently. “Gilbert Seltzer, of Toronto, 
Ontario, has named his she-puppy after 
me. Plutine! And Ed O’Connor, Cen- 
tralia, Washington, has sent me a pic- 
ture of his Spitz dog, Frisky! It’s re- 
produced in column one. Good looking 
feller, isn’t he!” 

With which the Pup closes, begging 
everyone to write and promising five 
bones to the best letter! 


<P°ll show you 
how, Dad’”’ 


“Tl tell you a trick I learned 
in manual training class. When- 
ever you want to make a joint, 
a real cabinet-maker’s joint, 
always use glue even if ‘ou 
use nails or screws besides. 
We always used LePage’s. 
It’s the strongest stuff you 
ever saw.” 


Sure! Son was right. What- 
ever you are making, Le- 
Page’s Glue is always 
ready foruse—the hand- 
iest tool in your work 
shop. Good mechanics 
always glue joints. 
LePage’s stands 3000 
pounds shearing 
strain per square 
inch.Strongerthan 
the wood it joins. 


AGE'S! 
GLUE 


WHEN THIS BOAT COMES 
PUT-PUT PUTTING 
HOME... 


Tuere’tL be a warm frying pan ready. For it’s 
a sure bet there'll be fish to fry when you go 
in a motor-driven “Old Town.” You motor in an 
“Qld Town” to your favorite spot . . . you're 
there in time for the fishes’ breakfast . . . and 
they're back in time for yours! 

“Old Towns” are wonderfully fleet and sturdy 
craft. Durable—built for heavy loads, but easy to 
handle. With sponsons if you like. Free catalog 
shows and prices many models — rowboats, din- 
ghies, all canoe types; big, fast, seaworthy, all- 
wood, outboard boats for family use, and speedy 
step-planes. Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 
1173 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
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Surfman Number 
Nine 
(Continued from page 8) 


that direction, then, lay the steamer. 
Otherwise, he could not have heard it. 
Again its whistle rose in a shrieking 
moan, an even longer wail of distress. 

The ship was close ashore, he judged 
from the sound. While it wailed for 
the third time its lights broke through 
the fog. It was off the reef, not a half 
mile away. Driving on, doubtless, to- 
ward the reef! Dan fumbled in his belt, 
yanked out a Coston flare, and with 
desperate haste set it in his wooden han- 
dle. Then he brought the lower end down 
sharply, striking it against a drift log. 

At once the Coston burst into intense 
crimson flame. He retreated three paces 
from the wash and thrust the handle 
into the sand. 

The Coston would burn ten minutes, 
perhaps fifteen. If the skipper of that 
vessel were not too far ashore, he might 
see and heed its signal—warning him 
off a dangerous coast. 

Traub, too, could see the signal from 
the lookout’s tower. But what could he 
and Traub do, only two, recruits both of 
them? The power boat was out, follow- 
ing the coast northeastward to Rapid 
River. This vessel must have worked 
into the wind since villagers telephoned 
the alarm. Doubtless Captain Drum 
had neither seen nor heard her. 

Dan ran south along the wash, toward 
the station. A hundred yards away he 
halted and turned again to stare across 
the water. Suddenly from the reef, a 
rocket sputtered up. 

He knew only too well what had hap- 
pened. The vessel had piled up on the 
reef! His Coston flare had sent out its 
crimson warning too late. 

He turned again toward the station. 
Wind battered him. Drift logs tripped 
him. He picked himself up and drove 
ahead. In twenty minutes he saw a 
figure loom up before him. It was Traub, 
running along the wash. 

“Wreck!” Dan shouted. “On the reef! 
Couple hundred yards out!” 

“Saw your Coston. Come on—let’s get 
the beach cart. Might reach the wreck 
with the gun!” 

“Just us two?” Dan was following 
Traub around behind the station. 

“We can try it anyway. I telephoned 
soon as I saw your Coston. Called the 
farmer who furnishes the horse. Told 
him to start—” 


(OGETHER they made for the boat- 

house. They swung open the rear 
doors with the wind crowding in be- 
hind them. The two lanterns smoked 
in their glass chimneys. By their dim 
light Dan made out the high-wheeled 
beach cart standing there solidly, lan- 
terns, shovels, signal flags and patent 
water lights hung in place around its 
sides. Piled on top were the brass Lyle 
gun, whip-line reel, blocks, and breeches 
buoy. Three boxes of shot line filled the 
front of the cart. 

“Get the fills for the horse,” Traub di- 
rected. 

Together they fitted the blue shafts 
to the beach cart, and were dragging the 
cart toward the door when the farmer 
with his horse came stamping up the 
runway. 

In short order they had the tall lean 
nag between the fills. Dan swung the 
left-hand drag rope to his shoulder and 
pulled back on it. The cart rolled down 
the runway. 

“North!” Traub shouted. 

As he faced the beach Dan saw that 
his Coston had burned out, but the glow 
of a second rocket shone from the wreck. 
Out there, desperate men were calling 
and calling for help. 

The horse strained, drawing the cart 
through the sand. The three men pulled 
on the drag ropes. The second rocket 
aboard the vessel blinked out. For a 
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Personal Score Board 
and start TODAY 


Maks the start for Life Scout rank today. 
Send the coupon for the free personal score 
board that thousands of Scoutsall over the 
country are using to keep track of their 
progress. 

In order to become a Life Scout, it’s 
necessary to win the Personal Health 
merit badge and pass the tests for First 
Aid, Physical Development or Athletics, 
Public Health, Life Saving or Pioneering. 
And to meet these tests you’ve got to be 
in the pink of condition. That’s where the 
personal score board will help you im- 
mensely. Hang it up in your room and 
every month write down your gains in 
height and weight. See yourself growing 
stronger and heavier. And every month 
you're getting nearer and nearer to that 
Life Scout badge. 

On the back of your personal score board 
are regular training table rules, the same 
rules that are followed by all the big 
athletes. They’re simple and easy enough, 
but you must stick to them regularly—, 
just plenty of sound sleep, fresh air and 
sunshine, systematic exercise, sensible 
eating habits, lots of milk, and no caffein 
drinks because they can hold you back. 

But there is a training table 
hot drink that will help you 
make a big score... Instant ff 
Postum made-with-hot-milk. 
It’s the best hot drink youever |; 
tasted. You won’t want any |} 


© 1930,G.F,Corp, | E Name. 


Postum is one of the Post Food Products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, and 
Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made instantlyinthe 


City, 


Se 


caffein drinks after you’ve tried this 
he-man beverage. You'll get a special kick 
out of drinking Instant Postum made- 
with-hot-milk, because every cupful is 
building you up, adding height and weight, 
and boosting up the old score toward Life 
Scout rank. 

Instant Postum made-with-hot-milk 
contains the training food elements that 
athletes have depended on for hundreds 
of years. To the well-rounded nourishment 
of milk, Instant Postum adds the whole- 
someness of deliciously roasted whole 
wheat and bran, slightly sweetened. 
Simple, but what a wonderful drink! Easy 
to make, too. To a level teaspoon of 
Instant Postum, add a cupful of hot (not 
boiling) milk, stir, sweeten to taste, and 
there you are. Put a tin in your knap- 
sack; it’s a great drink for the camp, on 
the hike, and on “eats night.”” Makes you 
a better Scout and a happier, healthier boy. 

We don’t want you to lose a single train- 
ing day. Tell you what! If you’ll send in 
this coupon right away, we'll also include 
a week’s ration of Instant Postum so you 
can begin immediately training for your 
Life Scout badge. Where’s your pen? 


FREE...Score Board and Sample! 


P.—A,B, 3-30 


{ Posrum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, 
I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps my { 
} score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, H 


My Personal Score Board and i 
one week's supply of Instant Postum H 


State. 
Fillin completely—print name and address 


cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is 
also easy tomake,but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


Tn Canada, address Generar, Foons, Liurrep, Sterling 


‘Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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you may own the most popular books by 


your Favorite authors for | 
each 


HOWARD PEASE 
THE TATTOOED MAN 
Who was the mysterious cook on the 
tramp freighter Araby? 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
DANIEL BOONE, WILDERNESS 
SCOUT 
Indian wars and wilderness adventures 
with the great frontiersman. 


JAMES B. HENDRYX 
CONNIE MORGAN HITS THE TRAIL 
Alaskan mining adventures with Connie 
and Waseche Bill. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
LAND AND SEA TALES FOR SCOUTS 
AND SCOUTMASTERS 
Stalky and Beetle and other famous 
characters. 


REED FULTON 
THE POWDER DOCK MYSTERY 
Who was the elusive man in the fish mask? 


THEODORE A. HARPER AND 
WINIFRED HARPER 
SIBERIAN GOLD 
Adventures in the Amur River gold fields 
in Siberia. 
COL. WILLIAM A. BISHOP AND 
MAJOR R. STUART-WORTLEY 
THE FLYING SQUAD 
Two boys learn to fly to solve a sinister 
mystery! 
FORRESTINE C. HOOKER 
PRINCE JAN—ST. BERNARD 
A dog lives up to his heroic ancestors. 
STAR: THE STORY OF AN INDIAN 
PONY 
A pony’s part in the last of the South- 
west Indian Wars. 
AMERICAN BOY STORIES 


Exciting stories by your favorite AMERI- 
CAN BOY authors. 


These are books that sold formerly for $1.75 and $2.00. They were chosen from the entire 
Junior Book list because of their wide popularity with boys everywhere. Now for the first 
time they are offered in this handsome new WINDMILL Edition at $1 each. They are great 


books to read—beautiful books to own. 


If you cannot get WINDMILL BOOKS at your bookstore check this list and mail it with 


the attached coupon: 


FORD Tri-Motor 
MONO PLANE 


Build 
Model Airplanes 
the IDEAL way! 


PLANS FOR Build this perfec it. Fly- 
MODEL AIRPLANES ~— ing Model of the 
25c EACH FORD 


MONO. ae 


which Comm. By 
over the South Pole. It is 
guaranteed to fly. The 
deal Construction Outfit 
contains everyth: 
all materials with 
Instructions. Ask your Model 
Airplane dealer or __ order 
direct. The price is $8.50. 


48-page Catalog of Model Airplanes, Parts 
Materials and Supplies for Builders, 5c 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 
22 West 19th Street Now York Cily 


FORD MONOPLANE 
Fokker Monoplane 
New York-Paris Plane 
Curtiss Biplane 
DeHAVILLAND Biplane 

'C-4 Naval Seaplane 
oh Nieuport or 
‘Taube Monoplanes 
Cecil Peoli Racer 


Plans and 


World's, fure- 
most model 

plane builder 

designs our 

models. For 

latest A-l models and materials 
always demand the JAOK 
LOUGHNER LI § 
S-page illustrated 
catalog showing very latest models 
and designs. 


HURRY! 


GET READY FOR 
NATIONAL MODEL 
PLANE CONTEST. 


BIG CASH 


4768 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 
Please send large catalog end all contest particulars at 
once Dime enclo 


Name . 


Junior Books, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me the WINDMILL BOOKS checked above: (at $1 cach plus 10c postage) 


ae Send C. 0. D. 


Andy Sannella 


Talks to Reed Players. 
)\ Get this Free Book! 


On the air tonight, and every night, 


Selmer. Send for free copy. 
» Ifyou will mention thei: 
ment you play, we will s 
also, free samples of our 
Paki AlexandreReeds.’ TheyPlay! 


Selmer 


262 SELMER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
27 (1a Canada: $16 Yonge St., Toronto) 


(} Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Advertisin; 
Save money. Print for others, big profit. Fino 
KN Press, $5.90. Job press$11 up, Rotary $149. Easy 
rules sent. Send for catalog presses, type paper 
iMctc. THE KELSEY CO., S-27, Meriden, Conn. 


RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS = Pleasure 


and Profit 
Our free booklet tells you how. Over 
twenty varieties of Pigeons. Also Bantams, 


W. V. MOORE, Sox M, Sterling, Ill. 


SQUAB © BOOK “FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 


in one month, ~ Write at once for free 48-p. book 
telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
201 H St., Melrose Hightands, Mass. 

9 Varieties, All Breeds, Choi 

Hares, Baby Monk 

“Our Store at Your Door,’ for 20c. 
J. A. BERGEY, Box 38, TELFORD, PA. 
ardy, northern raised and most profitable. 
Fowls, esgs, baby chicks, s, Incubators; 

Valuavle new_100 page Poultry book FREE. 

R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 875 Mankato, Minn. 


ice Poul- 
Pigeons, 
Belgian 
or will 
'60-page book, 


method. Plymouth Rock Sq 0., 
try, Eggs, Baby Chick 
mail colored’ descriptive 
10 BREEDS chickens: ducks, geese 
and turkeys. Pure bred 
ces. Ainerica's great plant, 37th year 


HELPFUL CATALOG FREE 


See our 42 page catalog well illustrated ia 


colors, with helpful information on proper 
feeding and care of chicks, Write today. 


4. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. I Ottawa, Ohio 


(Continued from page 49) 
few minutes the lake spread black. Then 
a new crimson light flashed through the 


fog. 

“There she is!” Traub shouted. 
“Whoa! Unload cart!” He struck a 
Coston flare on an iron-tired wheel and 
when it sputtered, set it in the sand. 

Then, working at top speed, the three 
of them dragged the Lyle gun from the 
cart, set it with its three-inch muzzle 
pointing lakeward, buried the wooden 
sand anchor twenty yards behind the 
gun, and rammed the four-ounce pow- 
der charge into the gun. Then Dan, 
leaning over, thrust the eighteen-pound 
projectile into the muzzle, its shank out- 
ward with the shot line from the first 
box bent through it. 

“Aim!” Traub yelled. 

Dan sprawled face down behind the 
gun, anxiously sighting it on the 
steamer rocket. He canted the mouth 
up, so that it pointed skyward at a high 
angle, released the brass barrel and 
waved both hands. 

Traub leaned over, gripping the lan- 
yard of the firing pin. 

“Ready!” he called, and jerked the 
lanyard. 

The shot line whipped skyward after 
the heavy iron shell. While-the explo- 
sion of the charge still roared in Dan’s 
ears, he ran forward and picked up the 
loose line where it trailed out of the 
water. He pulled cautiously. The line 
became taut, slackened, grew taut again, 
once more drew in easily. His heart 
sank. 

“Missed,” Traub bit off. 
Aim more to windward.” 

Together they yanked the lid from the 
second box of shot line and reloaded the 
gun. Once more Dan sighted it, point- 
ing it up wind from the vessel. 


“Try again. 


AE AIN the gun crashed. Again the 
shot line whipped skyward. To- 
gether they ran down to the wash and 
picked up the end of the line—began to 
draw it in. It tightened suddenly. 

“She made it!” Traub shouted. 

They let it pay out through their fin- 
gers. Men were pulling on the other 
end. Traub ran back to the whip-line 
block, spread out ready on the sand. 
With his knife he severed the shot line 
and made it fast to the block. It dragged 
lakeward as men aboard the steamer 
pulled on the far end. 

Dan stretched the tackle from the 
sand anchor to the crotch, slid it over 
the two straddling wooden legs, and 
laid them back on the sand. 

Another rocket blazed on the ship. 

“That’s the signal,’ Traub shouted. 
“They got the block. Now pull away!” 

He made the big hawser fast to one 
end of the double whip line. Dan 
grabbed the other end. With the farmer 
helping clumsily they pulled. Tugged 
away grimly. Finally the rope ceased 
to give. 

“They’ve got the hawser! 
crotch!” Traub ordered. 

They ran back, panting, and lifted 
the tall crossed planks on end; then 
gripped the sand anchor tackle and 
rigged it tight. 

“All ready!” Traub shouted. 
line runs free!” 

He reached for the breeches buoy, now 
swinging on the hawser, tested its roll- 
ers, made fast the whip line to it, and 
jerked the other end of the line. The 
buoy started lakeward, splashed through 
the surf, disappeared into the darkness. 

Dan’s arms ached painfully. He could 
hear Traub’s gasp as they strained there 
together. Finally the rope caught. 

“Ice on it?” Dan cried fearfully. 

“The buoy’s out there. They’re load- 
ing—” 

The whip line began to move. The 
three men tugged. It came faster. 
Then, against the crimson fog Dan saw 
a grotesque shape. A man, hunched in 
the breeches buoy, was bouncing down 
the hawser toward shore. He tumbled 
out and sat down at once on the sand. 

Dan started to speak to him, but 
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Boys—let us send you free the Pflueger Pocket 
Fishing Catalog packed with pictures, many in 
full colors. Tells the secrets three generations of 
fishermen have learned. Gives information on 
all salt and fresh water fish—their weights, hab- 
its, where found, and how to catch them. Every 
red-blooded boy should have it. Sent FREEand 
without obligation. Just send us your address. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Dept. AB3, Akron, Ohio _E. A. Pflueger, President 


PFLUEGER 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since 1864 


MODEL AIRPLANES 


Only super-models 
will win the big 
contests next sum- 
mer—send 5c for 
our new 
Catalog - 
taining the lat 
ideas for models of 
the duration type 
and complete supplies for the model builder. This 
in. fuselage tractor shown here 192 sec. 
1 air, much more on a “g 


kit furnished in 2 sizes postpaid. Outdoor 
$1.25. These and many others described in catalog 


PIONEER MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY CO., Champaign, im 


LEARN CARTOONING 


AtHome, During Spare Time 


Hundreds of boys have learned to 
draw cartoons successfully by the 
famous PICTURE CHART method 
of teaching. This develops origi- 
nality quickly, You can earn 
money while learning. Send NOW 
for sample chart to test your 

lea of the work oi 


abili exampl boy 
Students sf this Betosl who Have Wecoms 
famous cartoonists. State your AGE. 


THE LANDON scuae CLEVELA 
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“You're Always ‘Smilin’ Through’ 
with LOBDELL Bike Rims!” 


ELLOWS! There’s nothing just 

like LOBDELL Chromium-Plated 
RIMS! Believe me, they are the safest, 
most comfortable and best-looking 
rim made! 

“The hardwood straight-grained maple 
core plus the light-weight steel casing 
give you the strongest, most resilient 
and wobble-proof rim possible!’’ 

Yes! This boy is right! And millions of 
American boys riding on LOBDELL 
Rims feel the same way. When you 
buy your new bike or replace your old 
rims, insist on “LOBDELLS” the 
ORIGINAL Chromium-Plated Rim. 


FREE Write = ie Free RS 
the “STORY o! - 
BOOK! MIUM.” Use Coupon. 


— — — — BOOK COUPON — — — — 


The LOBDELL-EMERY MFG. CO., 
130 Republic Ave., Alma, Michigan, U.S.A. 


© Send FREE BOOK, “The Story of Chromium.” 
Name. 
Address 
Cit: 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


Traub yelled: “Heave, you!” and Dan 
ran back to the line. The buoy was mak- 
ing its second return trip when the 
sailor staggered up. He stared at the 
three men, struggling with an eight-man 
job, and swayed toward them. 

“Give—hand—” he cried hoarsely. He 
wore no cap and Dan saw ice on his 
partly bald head. 

A second man came bouncing down 
the hawser. 

“How many out there?” Traub de- 
manded. 

“Three more.” 

They were dragging the buoy lake- 
ward again. 

“What vessel?” 

“Tug. Fish tug Jennie B.. . .” 

Another survivor splashed through 
breakers and came safe ashore. He re- 
ported the tug breaking up, and stag- 
gered to a place on the whip line. “Two 
more out there!” he gasped. 

But it was faster work with three 
extra men helping. They got the other 
two on the tug to shore. The last man to 
come was the owner, of course. Once on 
shore he turned and stared back across 
the lake at the single rocket that still 
burned. Then he dropped down on the 
sand and let the icy wind batter him. 

“Best get my horse under cover,” the 
farmer suggested. 

They reloaded the beach cart and 
started plodding south. 


Ac daylight was spreading when 
the five shipwrecked sailors followed 
Dan and the cook into the quarters. The 
farmer, refusing even thanks, hurried 
over the dune with his tired horse. 

Traub made coffee, and promptly went 
to sleep in a chair in front of his stove. 
Dan broke open a bundle of spare blank- 
ets and helped the tug crew settle them- 
selves comfortably on the floor. 

He staggered a little as he crossed to 
the window that faced the lake. There, 
peering out through the thinning fog, 
he saw the surf boat returning across 
the back, tumbling water. The figures 
of the crew, hunched on the thwarts, 
glistened with ice. 

Dan roused Traub. “They’re com- 
ing!” 

It was Drum who shouted first. He 
saw the beach cart standing in front of 
the station porch even before the surf 
boat was in. 

“Ahoy there! What’s that?” 

“Done a job,” Traub yelled back. 

The surf boat was soon in—drawn up 
on the sand. Captain Drum wiped the 
ice from his face, opened and shut his 
lips twice. 

“What you mean—job?” he finally 
asked. 

“Tug broke upon reef,’ Traub an- 
swered. 

“Qn reef? We hunted all night for 
her.” 

“Five men, sir.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Drying off, sir.” 

“Who’s on watch?” 

Dan and Traub were standing side by 
side on the launching way. 

“Who’s on watch?” Drum asked 
again. 

“No one.” 

The keeper pointed to the tower, 
nodded once to Traub. The cook obeyed. 
As he departed Drum shouted after 
him: 

“Mind you stay till you’re relieved!” 

Dan followed the other men into the 
quarters. The captain of the fishing 
tug stood in the door, shivering. Drum 
nodded to him and held out his hand. 

“Pleased to meet you,” he said. 
“Name?” 

The two disappeared into the keeper’s 
office. Dan plodded upstairs; came down 
in dry clothing. He started for the 
kitchen for a cup of coffee just as Drum 
stepped out of his quarters. 

“Best go patrol north, Judd,” he said. 
“By time you get back some o’ the other 
boys will be thawed out and they'll re- 
lieve you. Too thick for decency out 
there yet.” 

“Yes, sir,” Dan nodded. 
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At that moment, the front door swung 
open, and a tall, stern looking man in 
uniform stepped in vigorously. His 
boots were snowy. Removing his cap 
he glanced at Dan, then at the captain. 

“You!” Drum shouted. “You, Com- 
mander! This is a fine time to come in- 
spectin’, sir! Was there ever a station 
out of kilter!” He turned to Dan. “Out 
with you. Tell the boys to stand by— 
district commander’s here.” 

Dan started toward the door. Captain 
Drum’s face was red with astonishment 
and chagrin. The inspector’s arrival 
was the last straw. Dan pitied Drum. 

“Anybody on patrol?” the officer was 
asking. 

“This boy here—he’s Number Nine— 
just starting out.” 

The inspector’s keen eyes examined 
Dan. 

“Where’s your time clock?” he asked. 

Dan halted, staring. Where was the 
time clock? He remembered suddenly. 
Terror rode his tongue. He had taken 
it off to ease his shoulders just before he 
had heard the distress call last night. He 
had left it beside that shelter of drift- 
wood up the beach. He swallowed twice 
before he answered. 

“It’s near the North post. I left it—” 

“Left it!” the inspector barked. “By 
a post!” 

“Go get it quick!” Drum ordered. As 
Dan fled through the door he heard the 
captain say: “Careless—that’s him— 
there was a lantern once—” 

The wind blew cold against Dan’s hot 
face as he stumbled out into the pass- 
ing storm. Careless again! Back at 
Rapid River he’d been responsible for 
that dock lantern—no matter what had 
happened to it. Last night he’d been re- 
sponsible for the time clock—and had 
left it in the snow. 

He knew well enough how .Captain 
Drum felt about the clock, how every 
station commander felt about his clocks. 
Clocks are the symbols of alert atten- 
tion in the coast guard. On each visit of 
an inspector or a district commander, he 
examines the paper dials critically, and 
if any surfman has missed one punch, 
there must be long written explanations. 
The guilty man is punished; he is re- 
fused liberty; he is assigned to all the 
disagreeable tasks about the reserva- 
tion. 

So much for one missing punch! But 
to lose the whole clock—dial, case, and 
strap! 

Dan ran northward along the wash. 
It didn’t matter how many lives he had 
helped to save this last night. It didn’t 
matter how well he had patrolled the 
beach. He hadn’t helped his reputation 
at all. The time clock had ruined his 
effort. 

The thinning fog raced in shreds 
across the beach. Dan could make out 
the wreck of the fish tug plainly enough 
now, canted over on her port side out on 
the reef. 

Townsmen from Rapid River, in oil- 
skins and slickers, were tramping over 
the dune. Others already lined the 
beach squinting through fog at the 
wreck. Dan groaned inwardly as he 
recognized three of them. They were 
Atherton of the canning company, Cap- 
tain McBain, and Bob. An hour ago he 
would have been able to pass them with 
his head up. But now—he walked rapid- 
ly in an effort to get by unrecognized. 

Atherton glanced around, however, as 
he was passing. The manager nodded 
curtly, and then Captain McBain looked 
around—and nodded still more curtly. 


* Young Bob dropped his eyes. 


“Hear you fellows got them all off,” 
Atherton said crisply, with a nod to- 
ward the wreck. 

“Yes,” Dan admitted. “All of them.” 

“Good job,” the manager commented 
as Dan strode on. 

He reached the rough wind shelter 
beside the white post, and squatted 
down. Ice crusted the sand. Poking 
through it he discovered the strap of 
the time clock. He pried the clock loose 
and held the leather case to his ear. It 
ticked unexcitedly. 
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Hail to the Ingersoll Mite—america’s 
new wrist watch! Here’s a small watch with a great 
name— a watch destined to be as famous as the 


Ingersoll Yankee which millions of boys are wearing! 


The Mite is so small it looks as though it might have cost much more 


than the small price of $5.00. And yet it’s made strong enough to stand 


hard knocks that would simply put expensive, delicate watches out of 


business in no time! After nearly 40 years’ experience Ingersoll watch- 


makers know better than anyone else how to make watches strong! 


The Mite’s works are enclosed in a 
chromium-plated case that gleams like 
platinum and never tarnishes or stains the 
wrist. The Mite always looks new! 

If you haven’t yet seen the Mite, get busy 
and take a look at it—the leading boys in 
every town will soon have them! 


We Service Ingersolls: Should your 
Ingersoll ever need attention, send it to the 
Ingersoll Service Department, Waterbury, Conn., 


for prompt repairing, or replacement at small cost. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Ine. 


Division of Waterbury Clock Company 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco » Montreal 


(Left) YANKEE... $1.50. 
watch! Sturdy and dependable. Radiolite $2.25. 


Prices Slightly 
Higher in Canada 


(Above) Wrist . . . . $3.50. Ingersoll’s lowest priced 
wrist watch. Chromium finish back. Radiolite $4.00. 
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ably say. And so will a 
lot of older and sup- 
posedly wiser people 
A it has two well 


advertised names. In most 
cases, it’s known as a Talon 
Slide Fastener. Sometimes it is 
called by its baptismal name, 
Hookless Fastener. 

So many people call them 
“zippers” because, when The 
B. F. Goodrich Company first 
put Talon Fasteners on their 
rubber footwear years ago, they 
named the footwear itself “Zip- 
pers.” But the public were so 
interested in the handy new 
fastener that they applied the 
name “Zipper” to the fasteners 
made byThe Hookless Fastener 
Company of Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, regardless of the ar- 
ticles they fastened. 
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overshoes that manufacturers 
in other industries began to use 
them on their products. Now 
you'll find them on aviation 
suits, airplanes themselves, 
good-looking luggage, sports 
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you buy anything with a slide 
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Talon or Hookless Slide Fas- 
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jam or stick... and can’t get 
out of order. Laundering only 
improves it. It’s theonemethod 
of fastening you can depend on 
to work every time. 
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Dee Wite. 
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(Continued from page 51) 

He rose lamely. Anyhow, he had found 
it! The next thing was carrying it back 
to Captain Drum and the inspector. As 
he turned and started back, he saw that 
Captain McBain had been watching him 
curiously. He would have hurried on 
by, but the captain spoke. 

“What’d you do? Forget 
night?” he asked sharply. 

“Had a lot else to think about.” Dan 
spoke sharply too. 

Captain McBain shrugged. Dan 
heard him say something to Atherton. 
The words followed the boy: 

“Always careless! Careless—careless! 
Lost that time clock just as he lost the 
dock lantern.” 

Dan did not look back. Of course Cap- 
tain McBain would talk. 


it last 


EANTIME, what was Captain 

Drum telling the inspector back 
there in quarters? Dan’s legs felt hol- 
low as he tramped up the last hump of 
sand around the corner of the house. 

As he stepped into the crew’s room, 
the men from the wrecked fish tug were 
talking to Gorsline, who just had re- 
turned from his twenty-three hours’ lib- 
erty. 

“They did a pretty job,” one of the 
tug men was saying, “as pretty a job as 
I ever saw.” 

Dan took off his sou’wester awkward- 
ly. The speaker recognized him. 

“Want to shake hands with you,” he 
said. “I’m the master of that tug. 
Want to say much obliged.” 

Gorsline dropped a friendly hand on 
Dan’s shoulder. 

“Captain Drum left word he wanted 
to see you soon’s you got back,” he said. 
“In his office.” He followed Dan into 
the hall. “What’s the trouble?” hg de- 
manded. “What’d you do?” 

“Left the time clock,” Dan admitted, 
“out there by the post. Took it off to 
rest a minute and forgot it.” 

Gorsline whistled. 

“That’s too bad. Spoils your night’s 
work. I knew something was up, way 
the skipper looked when he asked for 
you.” 

“What’s the inspector here for?” 

“Don’t know. Captain Drum wrote 
him a week ago or so, asking him to 
drop in when he could.” 

“He took a fine time to get here!” 

Gorsline nodded. ‘He couldn’t help 
that, ree-cruit. He was in Rapid River 
last night. I saw him there. He heard 
of the distress call and got somebody to 
drive him out early.” Gorsline paused 
uneasily; then added: “I heard some- 
thing else, Judd. Young Bob McBain’s 
got his application in. Know him?” 

“Bob McBain! For this service?” 

“Sure, for this service. Wants on the 
crew. Heard somebody was getting out 
and put in his application.” 

The door of Captain Drum’s office 
opened, and Engineer Jensen limped out. 
He looked old and drawn. He passed 
Dan without a word. 

Dan walked to the door and knocked. 
Captain Drum and Commander Homan 
sat beside the stove. The commander 
held an open notebook on his lap. Drum, 
in his dress uniform, was shuffling a 
handful of official report forms. 

“Back, are you?” he barked at Dan. 
“Found the clock?” 

“Yes, six.’ 

Homan held out his hand for the 
clock. He examined it critically, and 
then passed it to Captain Drum. His 
inscrutable eyes went to Dan—studied 
him. 

“So you mislaid the clock?” he rum- 
bled. “That kind of thing isn’t per- 
mitted, Judd.” 

“I know it, sir.” 

“Then why’d you do it?” 

Dan reddened. 

“Don’t know why, sir. I just forgot—” 

“Now, now! Forgot, did you? Sure 
you didn’t leave your head with it? 
What you think the government lends 
you the clock for? To leave out on the 
beach?” 

“No, sir.” 


o 


March, 1930 


“You’ve quite a name for carelessness. 
In town last night I heard about you 
and a lantern. Not a good story.” 

“No, it isn’t,” Dan admitted. 

The inspector looked hard at him for 
a moment, then changed the subject: 
“You’re pretty smart about gas en- 
gines?” 

“No, sir. Not smart. Just have some 
experience. Used to repair them for re- 
sorters at Rapid River.” 

“But you have a general idea about 
what makes them go?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Think you wouldn’t forget anything 
about them?” 

“No, sir. I mean, yes, sir—” 

“Now what do you mean?” 

“I mean I wouldn’t forget anything.” 

“Judd, I want you to take hold of the 
engine in this surf boat. Practice up on 
it. Learn it thoroughly. I’ve been talk- 
ing to Captain Drum about it. He 
thinks you know engines, though he’s 
afraid you’re a little too careless. But 
Surfman Jensen, the engineer, is going 
up for physical examination the first of 
December, and he’ll probably be retired. 
We'll need a man to run the engine on 
this station.” 

“A man that ain’t so careless he'd 
leave his ears blow off in the lake if 
they wasn’t pinned on,” Captain Drum 
put in. 

“Several other applications are in, 
but I believe it’s better to give a man in 
the crew the job,” the inspector resumed 
quietly. “If you can show Captain Drum 
that you’re capapie, you’ll be perma- 
nently assigned to the place. I don’t 
mind telling you that you'll have opposi- 
tion. Not in the crew, understand, but 
from some others who would like to 
get in.” 

Dan thought ofsBob McBain. Bob 
was good at engines. Would Bob grab 
at the engineer’s job just as he’d 
grabbed at the night watchman’s? 

“That’s all,” Homan said abruptly. 
Dan came out of his thoughts, saluted, 
and left the office. 


IHE rest of the day went by swiftly. 

Dan helped in the general cleaning up 
for station inspection and then, in his 
clean blues, reported with the others in 
the crew. Homan made a thorough job 
of inspection—poked thoroughly into all 
corners and questioned every man about 
this and that piece of apparatus. At 
noon, when was done, he bade Drum 
a friendly -by and stalked over the 
dune toward Rapid River. 

In the meantime the fish tug men had 
borrowed the station dory and gone to 
examine their wrecked craft. Returning 
to shore, they reported that they would 
be able to float her, with the aid of a 
tug, and tow her back to their home port 
on the Beaver Islands. 

Dan stood his first watch in lookout at 
mid-afternoon, and before sundown af- 
fairs at the station once more were run- 
ning on even keel. 

For three weeks, then, Lake Michigan 
lay tranquil. The Thunder Head crew 
went about its routine duties, ore and 
grain carriers trundled up and down 
lake, and more than once Dan sighted 
the Cherry Bounce outbound with 
canned apples. Honus Jensen stayed in 
bed five days in October. When he hob- 
bled again around the quarters, he com- 
plained more than ever of his rheuma- 
tism and of the retirement that he knew 
would follow his December examination. 

Mulroy, returning from leave, brought 
the rumor that Bob McBain was pulling 
political strings to get his appointment, 
but Captain Drum, overhearing him, 
merely bulged out his eyebrows and said 
nothing. Following the inspector’s ad- 
vice, Dan studied the surf boat engine 
at every chance. 

On Thanksgiving Day, the lake was 
still tranquil, though the weather was 
cold. A day or two after Thanksgiving, 
Anderson was called to Warrior Island 
—his brother was ill. Captain Drum sent 
Navarre with Anderson to help him row 
the boat over from Rapid River. And on 
that same day Strope aid Traub had to 


Drives to Work 
ina CadillacRoadster 
—and he’s only 27 


See that long, low, blue roadster whizzing 
down the street? That’s Harry Appletondriv- 
ing to work, while his old schoolmates ride 
on slow street cars. He’s making a lot of 
money. “Appearances count,” says Harry. 
“Ifa man is careless about his appearance 
he is generally careless in his thinking. Big 
men know this. So the neat fellow gets the 
job. #And well-groomed hair makes a man 
look neat. Every morning I use a little Hair 
Groom. It isn’t obvious. Not greasy or 
sticky. Hasnohigh-powered odor, But itkeeps 
my hair neatly combedand healthy looking.” 

If you want to be noticed by men who count, look 
neat. Start using Hair Groom. A little every morn- 
ing and you can comb your hair the style that best 


suits you. It will stay that way allday. Ask any 
druggist for Hair Groom—paste or liquid. 
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At all good hardware, drug, 
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Two size Handy Oil Cans and 
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Manufactured since 1894 
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130 William St., New York, N.Y. 
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go to Silver City to take their typhoid 
innoculation—the doctor could give it to 
them there. 

“Hurry back, you,” Captain Drum 


barked. “Don’t be forgettin’ we’re short- | 


handed.” 

The day passed slowly. But late in 
the afternoon, the telephone rang and 
Dan, answering it, recognized Ather- 
ton’s voice. 

“Let me speak to Captain Drum,” the 
manager said. 

When Drum turned from the instru- 
ment, his face was troubled. 

“That was the canning works,” he ex- 
plained. “McBain’s steamer is overdue, 
out of Manitowoc. Should have been in 
this morning. Atherton said we was to 
keep an eye open for her.” 

The captain called the tower and gave 
Gorsline, who stood watch, the news. 
Gorsline had information of his own. 


“Notice the barometer? She’s falling 
fast!” 
“Hm.” Drum walked into his own 


quarters and slammed the door. He was 
back in three minutes. “Weather mak- 
ing. I shouldn’t have let those boys go 
to the doctor. There’s only six of us 
left. Hm.” 

The wind rose while they sat at sup- 
per. The house chilled suddenly. 

“McBain’s not the man to be late,” 
the captain commented. “Wish those 
boys hadn’t gone to the doctor. We'll be 
short-handed should anything happen.” 

He hadn’t finished the sentence before 
a new wind smashed against the house 
with a shriek. 

“That’s her!” the captain nodded. 
“There she is! Winter! She’s struck! 
It'll be a night of it!” 

The telephone rang again. It was 
Atherton, inquiring about his steamer. 

“HOw do I know where your boat is?” 
barked Drum. “What could I do was I 


to know? I got half a crew here, and 
—” he paused. “What’s that? Volun- 
teers? Sure I need ’em! Send ’em 
along!” 


As he hung up the receiver, the house 
shook again. Mulroy, who had been pa- 
trolling south, came in. 

“Thought I saw lights off to the west,” 
he reported. “Man, it’s cold! Starting 
to snow!” 

“T1ll take a look,” Drum answered. 
“Keep up fire, Judd. Put coffee over. 
Boil it good and plenty. Strong.” 

He buttoned his sou’wester under his 
chin and stepped out through the door. 
Hartung followed, leaving Dan alone in 
the kitchen. Honus Jensen already had 
gone to bed. 

Twenty minutes later, Dan was stir- 
ring up the fire when the door burst 
open with a racket ot wind. Bob McBain 
stood there, blinking in the lamplight. 
Snow whitened his shoulders and his 
face was crimson from cold. 

“Hello,” he greeted Dan with awk- 
ward constraint. “I came down to vol- 
unteer. Any sign of my father’s boat?” 

At the same moment Drum changed 
in. 

“Call!” he was shouting. “Call! Dis- 
tress rocket! Come!” 

Wind again shook the house and a 
sheet of spray from the wash slapped 
noisily against the window. Dan Judd 
and Bob McBain went through the door 
together. 


ipe led the way toward the boat- 
house, fighting against the shriek- 
ing, snow-laden wind. Snow was piling 
on the beach, covering drift logs and 
making traps of sand holes. Down on 
the wash great rollers flung themselves 
against the frozen sand, threw up long 
white arms and died howling defiantly. 

Bob ran into the boathouse behind 
Dan. His face was set. Gorsline fol- 
lowed Bob. 

“Where?” Dan demanded of him. 

“North—off the point—” 

“How far?” 

“Don’t know. Couldn’t see her. Don’t 
know what she is. Just saw her rocket.” 
He walked back to the door and squinted 
southward. “Mulroy’s burning a flare 
now,” he announced. ‘“He’s seen her, 
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Right Underwear 
for boys who want 
to hit Home Runs 


Take a tip from Babe Ruth and 
pick your underwear to give 
you the freedom and ease you 
need in athletic sports. 

Babe Ruth “Buddies” are ex- 
act duplicates of the famous 
unionsuits worn by Babe Ruth 
himself, and designed by him 
to permit a full free swing at 
the ball. 

Made of government stand- 
ard pre-shrunk fabric and re- 
enforced at all points of strain 
for hard wear...75c everywhere. 


Made only by 
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(Continued from page 53) 
too. We'll need those volunteers.” 

“T started ahead,” Bob’s voice jerked. 
“They'll be ten or fifteen minutes yet. 
Think it’s the Cherry Bounce?” 

“Guess likely,” Gorsline said reluc- 
tantly. “Who else would be out a night 
like this?” 

Drum was a long time coming. 

“What’s keeping the captain?” Gors- 
line demanded finally. 

“Here!” Drum answered for himself, 
battling in at the door with a gust of 
wind. 

“Jensen’s keeping station,” he an- 
nounced. “Mulroy ain’t back yet—” 

The door opened again and Jensen 
staggered in. Dan never had seen a 
man look so old. The Number Two stood 
there a moment, staring unbelievingly 
at Drum. He wore his boots and his 
slicker, and held his 
storm hat in his 
hands. 

“You’d leave me?” 
he asked. His voice 
was shaky. “Me? I 
retire next month. 
Give me my last 
chance.” 

So that was what 
had delayed the cap- 
tain! Arguing with 
an old man. Drum 
glanced at the other 
three. He appeared 
to be sizing them up. 

“Come, then,” he 
bade Jensen, and 
Dan knew that he 
himself couldn’t have 
refused the old en- 
gineer. 

“We won't wait 
for Mulroy,” Drum 
decided. “Or for any 
more volunteers, 
either. Open them 
doors, Number One! 
Places! Stand by to 
launch! Get in, Jen- 
sen. Drop in behind 
Number Nine, Mc- 
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Drum had grabbed up the twelve-foot 
sweep, and was pressing desperately 
against the beach. 

“Motor!” he was crying. 
Start engine!” 

The other three had their oars. 

“Stroke!” Drum cried. 

Gorsline began to row desperately. 
Dan pulled once, crabbed his blade on 
Hartung’s. The stern struck bottom— 
floated free again. 

“Can’t—start!” That was Jensen. 

“Judd!” Drum screamed. “Number 
Nine—motor—” 

It was risky, fumbling with the en- 
gine in that tricky, roaring surf. Jen- 
sen groaned and fell over on his side. 
Dan crossed the housing, and felt with 
frosty fingers for the switch. Experi- 
mentally, he pushed it left and right. It 
had been turned on magneto. Jensen— 
who was so scornful 
of carelessness—had 
forgotten which side 
was battery, which 
magneto! Dan 
pressed the switch 
to battery and 
gripped the handle 
of the chain and 
sprocket starting 
erank. A quarter 
turn. Another. An- 
other. 

The engine 
caught. Dan, strain- 
ing to keep his bal- 
ance, held tightly to 
the housing. As the 
four stout cylinders 
drummed in time, he 
shifted to magneto. 
He stood up grog- 
gily, bracing him- 
self against thié side. 

“Row!” the cap- 
tain was ordering. 
“Row, I say!” 

Dan gripped his 
oar. The shore 
moved away. The 
engine throbbed re- 
assuringly. Break- 


“Jensen! 


Bain. 

“Ready? Take 
life belts. Take oars! Launch boat!” 

Dan kicked the block from under the 
wheel of the carriage. The big surf 
boat rolled lakeward. Out in the open 
the wind caught Dan and plastered him 
against the craft. He kept his footing 
and pushed on. 

Jensen panted as he swung his stiff 
body over the gunwale. By the retreat- 
ing light of the lanterns in the boat- 
house, Dan saw him fumbling awk- 
wardly for the battery switch. Out in 
the dark, snow and wind closed all their 


eyes. They could only guess at direc- 
tion. A great wave galloped up the 
shore. It caught Dan’s hips, sucked him 


thirstily toward the lake. He held grim- 
ly to the boat. Hartung struggled op- 
posite him, on the port side of the bow. 
Just behind him, Bob McBain was 
tramping on his heels. Drum and Gors- 
line wrestled with the stern. 

It was a small crew for a twenty-six 
foot boat—a small crew, with one a re- 
cruit, one a green volunteer, and one a 
cripple. The lake guessed how helpless 
they were. It hurled its rollers shore- 
ward, yanked the boat from their hands, 
drove it back. 

“In!” Drum was screaming louder 
than the storm. “In—forward!” 


AN dragged the side as he forced 

his body through a gigantic wave. 
Now the bow floated. Water surged 
about him, careened over his head. He 
drove on. At the next backwash he saw 
Hartung climbing over the side. Under- 
tow sucked them lakeward. 

“In bows!” Drum yelled shrilly. 

Dan tried to climb overside. His 
strength, half spent, was not enough to 
battle the next wave. He felt Bob claw- 
ing up past him—saw Drum leap in. Of 
all the crew, only he remained in the 
water. Another agonized effort—he was 
in! 


ers frothed and 
pitched in their an- 
ger, but the surf boat, driven by the 
stout motor and powerful arms, headed 
out to open lake. 

“Way enough!” Drum commanded. 
They were out of the shallows, bounc- 
ing in deeper water. Dan stowed his 
oar willingly. Still gasping for breath, 
he turned to squint lakeward. Far out, 
through the driving, pitiless snow, he 
discerned a faint pinkish-yellow glow. 

A rocket—or fire. 


D Jensen moaned and lifted one 

knee. Dan, bending over him, 
straightened his rheumatic body in the 
bottom of the boat. Waves leaped over- 
side, splashed aimlessly, and drained 
out through the freeing trunks. 

Snow piled on the engine housing; 
waves washed it away. The floor boards 
were encrusted with ice. Dan reached 
into the tool box and gingerly felt for 
the flashlight. Poking the beam of the 
light around the bottom of the boat, he 
looked at the freeing trunks. 

Yes, ice forming. If the valves froze, 
water, instead of draining out, would 
wash into the engine pit and cover the 
wires. Sprawling forward, Dan pushed 
his frozen glove into the oblong slots of 
the drains. The leather hinges moved 
stiffly. In ten minutes, twenty minutes, 
an hour, the surf boat might be awash. 

As he glanced up again, he saw that 
the light was shining clearer through 
the storm. It didn’t look like the re- 
flection of a rocket. Too yellow for 
that. Too uneven. One moment it flared 
up, died down, quickly, only to flash 
brighter again. 

Bob McBain leaned toward Dan. 

“Burning?” he shouted. 

“Think so,” Dan shouted back. 

“Cherry Bounce?” Bob’s voice was 
agonized. 

Dan shook his head. How did he 
know what boat it was? Yet few ships 
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would be out to-night—weatherwise cap- 
tains would have put in to the nearest 
port. The Cherry Bounce was overdue, 
many hours late—that meant she’d had 
trouble of some kind. In all probability 
that was Captain McBain’s steamer 
burning out there. Dan pitied Bob—no 
matter what the captain’s son might 
have done in the past. 

While wind shrieked and waves 
pounded the boat, minutes dragged past. 
How far they had gone, Dan could not 
even guess. They had been out a quar- 
ter hour, twenty minutes, thirty. 

“Hi!” That was Drun, yelling at his 
post by the sweep as a tall arm of flame 
bulged momentarily through the night. 
Snow threw a veil across it; opened, ex- 
posing it sharply; closed again. 

There was no doubt now. The vessel 
was burning. Dan had a‘hazy gray im- 
pression of a pilot house, of a high 
black side, of fire spouting. That was 
all. He crouched beside his engine, 
awaiting orders. 

Here would be risky business. A surf 
boat, coming alongside a wreck, must 
approach from the leeward, must slip 
up slowly and cautiously, using the side 
of the vessel as a windbreak. 

But this vessel was burning. Flames 
poured overside. How close dared they 
come to leeward? Near enough to throw 
a line? Hardly. Yet they must get the 
crew off. 

Dan waited, breathing rapidly. Where 
he was he had no idea, whether west or 
south or north of Thunder Point. Yet 
suddenly he realized that Drum had 
shifted his course and was driving up 
wind. The bow still pointed toward the 
fire. That meant one thing only. The 
burning ship was drifting. The wind 
had been west. The ship was pounding 
toward shore, toward the treacherous 
reef that thrust out from the beach near 
the station reservation—the reef that 
had been the scene of Dan’s first rescue, 
when the fish tug went on. 

“She’s struck!” Drum was yelling. 
“Reef! Stand by to board her!” 

Dan, glancing up from the engine, 
saw the whole length of the burning 
boat. There was no doubt about it now 
—she was the Cherry Bounce. An ugly, 
utilitarian boat, built short so that she 
might escape the government regula- 
tions for a full crew. 

Her high bow thrust out of the water, 
and breakers catapulted over it. The 
stern lay low, wallowing in deeper wa- 
ter. Amidships, forward “of the pilot 
house, flame roared out of the hold and 
the coal bunkers. Wind, driving it 
overside, sent showers of sparks that 
whipped through the snow. 

Figures were clinging to the bridge 
rail. Two—four—six—that was the 
whole crew. Captain, mate, two engi- 
neers who did their own stoking, a cook 
and a single seaman. Six men blistering 
their hands and faces as they clung 
helplessly to the rail.. Six men to be got 
off safely. 

“There he is!” Bob McBain’s cry rose 
shrilly. He was plucking at Dan’s 
shoulder, calling frantically, pointing 
to Captain McBain. 

Dan shook him off. He bent his stiff 
neck, and, watching Drum, waited for 
orders. The captain was staring grim- 
ly at the sight before him. He swung 
the long sweep skillfully. 

“Stand by to heave the stick, Number 
One,” he shouted. 


AN saw Gorsline take up a slim 

piece of bamboo with a ball of lead 
on its head, and a small hempen line 
made fast to the other end. This line 
was coiled neatly on the air chamber, 
and its opposite end looped around a 
cleat. 

Gorsline tested the stick experimen- 
tally, swaying with the roll of the boat. 
He poised with it over his shoulder, 
then tried an underhand swing. Pa- 
tiently, he waited. 

The surf boat crawled closer; a wave 
drove it back; it crawled up again. Fire, 
slanting down the wind, slapped Dan’s 
face with a sudden hot, fierce blast. 
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Drum steered warily. He maneuvered 
close astern. Gorsline poised, his head 
bent, the brim of his sou’wester pro- 
tecting his eyes from heat. 

“Now!” Drum yelled. 

Gorsline hurled the heaving stick up- 
ward toward the steamer. It sailed freely 
into the air; just missed the funnel. Its 
thin line trailed after it. Captain Mc- 
Bain, diving from the bridge rail, caught 
the line in his arms. 

“Bend a heavy line to that, Number 
One,” Drum bellowed. “Bend a line!” 

Gorsline knotted a piece of half-inch 
rope to the end of the thin hemp in his 
hands. Dan, squinting upward, saw 
McBain and one of the engineers pull- 
ing. He saw them make the half-inch 
line fast to the rail. Gorsline, at the 
bow, was paying out, taking in, paying 
out again. 

“Get a holt on there!” Drum ordered 
his own men. “Don’t make her fast. 
Tear us to pieces. Hold! All of you!” 

Jensen staggered up. When Hartung 
passed the line back to him, he took it 
doggedly in his stiff fingers. Bob Mc- 
Bain had slipped around Dan at the 
engine, and gripped the rope just behind 
Gorsline. 

Drum was stamping his feet, seream- 
ing for speed. 

The Cherry Bounce cook slid first. 
Gorsline seized him as he got near. 

“Keep engine smooth!” Drum warned 
Dan. 

Dan bent his head, listening. It was 
running steadily. 

The seaman slid next. There wasn’t a 
second to spare. Fire clawed over the 
deck of the bridge wings while the two 
engineers came plunging, one after an- 
other, to safety. 

The mate, a gnarled old man, slid 
slowly, hand over hand, as if he had all 
night to do it. Captain McBain strad- 
dled the bridge rail of the Cherry 
Bounce, watching the mate’s slow pro- 
gress. Gorsline leaned far out and 
guided the old man’s feet. 

“Hurry!” Drum was screaming. 

McBain swung to the outside of the 
rail. A great wave, charging inland, 
lifted the blazing steamer. The cap- 
tain swayed with the motion and then 
let himself off into the air. 

A second wave lifted the Cherry 
Bounce. It came down with a crash 
on the stony bottom, smashing its keel. 
Dan saw the upper workings sway vio- 
lently, saw stay wires snap and the fun- 
nel careen. The wind picked the funnel 
up and threw it toward the surf boat. 
Gorsline and Hartung yelled. The 
black iron stack struck the line mid- 
way to the surf boat, yanking it out of 
the numb fingers that were gripping it. 
Its end whipped into the lake. 

Captain McBain, still clinging to it, 
went down. 

Bob yelled. The stack settled into the 
water—disappeared. For a moment 
Dan saw Captain McBain’s head, then 
only swirling water. 

“He’s knocked out!” Jensen shouted 
huskily into Dan’s ear. “That pipe hit 
him—” 


RUM was leaning forward scanning 

the unruly water. Above it, the 
flames leaped and the wind howled ex- 
ultantly. Dan saw McBain’s sou’wester 
appear three boat lengths off. Then a 
boot kicked up. The captain was strug- 
gling, fighting the water. 

“Tend the motor,” Dan bade Jensen. 

Captain McBain did not reappear. The 
surf boat, backing away from the fire, 
swung its nose toward shore. Drum 
was pushing the sweep desperately. Dan 
saw McBain’s shoulder. 

He stood up quickly and stepped off 
into the lake. The kapok life belt made 
up for the weight of his hip boots and 
heavy weather clothes, stiff with ice. He 
went down, came up, went down again, 
swallowed a mouthful of sandy water. 

He kicked back at the surf boat, 
pushed himself ahead of it, drove on 
toward the place where he had last seen 
the wet oilskin of McBain’s slicker. A 
minute he struggled, then discerned a 
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(Continued from page 55) 
hand lifted out of the surface. It was 
a fathom away. The hand grasped at 
air and disappeared. 

Fighting the swells, Dan had a mo- 
mentary sight of the surf boat. It had 
been blown far down the wind, but once 
more was fighting back. With wide 
strokes he pushed on. His left hand 
struck something that gave under it. He 
grasped at it. His fingers slipped. Then 
he saw McBain’s face. The eyes were 
closed. The captain was struggling, 
that foolish, desperate struggle of a 
drowning man. He caught Dan’s col- 
lar, and Dan, reaching up, brought his 
own right hand down sharply with a 
cutting stroke on McBain’s neck. 

The captain of the Cherry Bounce 
rolled over, quieted, and Dan reached for 
his hand. Finding it, he swung the 
right arm over his own shoulder and 
trailing the other’s heavy body, trod 
water, while he searched for his boat. 

There it was—fifty feet away but 
coming toward him—slogging heavily, 
overladen. Thirty feet. Dan pushed for- 
ward slowly. He must not drop his bur- 
den, must not let it slip from his frozen 
grasp. His legs cramped. 

Twenty feet. A wave lifted him. Ten 
feet. Gorsline threw him a line. He 
grasped it with the last of his strength. 
They pulled McBain in first. Then hands 
tugged at his own shoulders. He was 
in the boat. Lying on the bottom. Very 
tired. Very cold. Very sleepy. 

The surf boat rolled like a cradle. The 
engine purred. It was the thump of the 
keel on the beach that awakened him. 
That and voices. Many voices—asking 
questions, explaining, shouting orders. 
He sat up. 

“Where’s McBain?” he asked—but no 
one listened. 

Volunteers were wading into the surf, 
dragging the boat out of the wash. Dan 
sat still. His eyes closed dully. He opened 
them again. Lanterns jiggled on the 
frozen sand. Two men were carrying 
another. He was alone in the boat. 

“Help Dan in.” That was Bob McBain 
speaking, hoarsely. 

Dan crawled over the side and 
dropped limply to the sand. His clothes 
were frozen to him. He felt an arm 
around his shoulders, supporting him. 

“T_—can—walk—” 

“Tl help you.” 

It sounded like Atherton’s voice. Ath- 
erton, the manager of the canning fac- 
tory. Dan, with closed eyes, felt some- 
one guiding him through the door of the 
quarters. Warm air struck his frosted 
face—he was conscious of pain in it. 

“Doctor’s on his way,” a voice said; 
“be here in a minute.” 

Dan felt the warmth of blankets— 
they were tucked around him and his 
chair. He saw old Jensen sitting by the 
stove. Drum hobbled to another chair. 
Atherton and Bob McBain were work- 


ing over a bulky wet figure on the floor. 
Captain McBain. 

“Guess he’s all right,” Atherton said. 
“Breathing steadily.” 

Bob McBain left his father to Ather- 
ton’s watching and came to Dan’s side. 

“Gosh, Dan,” he said in a smothered 
voice—“you did that for Dad—gosh! 
After the dirty trick I played you with 
that dock lantern!” 

“Shut up about that lantern,” Dan 
commanded in a hoarse growl. 

“I won’t.” Bob’s storm-battered face 
was working. “I’m going to tell Dad, 
Atherton, everybody. I wanted to do it 
a long time ago—right after I chucked 
the lantern in. If I’d taken a minute to 
think, I’d never done it. But I couldn’t 
make myself tell. Kept bluffing and 
bluffing and—” 

“Shut up!” Dan freed a big hand 
from the blankets and gripped Bob’s. 
“T’m all right now. And you’re straight 
again. There’s been talk enough about 
that lantern. I’m sick of it. You’re go- 
ing to keep shut, Bob.” 

“No, I’m going to clear you,” Bob’s 
hoarse voice persisted. “I’ll pay up— 
tell what happened. Guess I can work 
off a bad name then. You did. Anyhow, 
I’ve got to tell.” 

“Don’t you start telling around me,” 
Dan growled, but he understood how the 
other felt. 

Then the doctor came, and Captain 
McBain was carried to Captain Drum’s 
quarters. Drum and Atherton came back 
just as Mulroy came in with cups and 
the coffee pot. 

“Java?” Drum thrust a cup on Dan, 
who had got to his feet. 

Atherton brought his cup over and 
stood by Dan as he drank it. 

“Splendid work you did, Judd,” he 
said, and his eyes said even more. “Mc- 
Bain will be grateful.” Then, abruptly: 
“Any time you want your job back—” 

“What’s that?” Captain Drum broke 
in. He stood there with his stockinged 
feet apart, eyeing the manager. “What 
about job? For him? He’s got a job!” 

“A good one,” Dan admitted. His 
face burned hot and cold. There was 
no doubting they both meant what they 
said, both Captain Drum and Atherton. 

“Can’t get along without Judd,” the 
keeper was explaining. “And that other 
lad. Young McBain. How about him? 
He wants on crew.”’ Drum looked at Dan 
out of his bloodshot eyes. “What you 
think?” 

“He'll make good,” Dan prophesied. 
“Did well to-night.” 

“So he did,” Captain Drum admitted. 
“Guess he'll fit in. We all did well. Even 
Jensen. Good job, Jensen. Retire happy. 
Judd’s Number Eight man from now on. 
McBain, you’re Nine. Take him in tow, 
Judd. Teach him the ropes.” 

Again Dan gripped Bob’s hand. 

“Welcome,” he said, “to a good busi- 
ness.” 


Cardigan 
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But we dared not ride through the 
dark town of Lexington, not knowing 
but that it might be swarming with dra- 
goons. We decided to let down fence 
rails and cut across the fields to gain 
the Bedford Road. 

Mr. Foxcroft piloted us. As I rode 
by his side I could scarce believe that, 
yonder, close at hand in the darkness, 
Silver Heels slept. My heart began a 
drumming. 

“You are sure she is there?” I asked, 
plucking Foxcroft’s sleeve. 

“Unless Captain Butler has pre- 
vailed,” he said grimly. 

I choked, and trembled in my saddle. 

“Do you—do you believe she would 
listen to him?” I muttered. 

“Do you?” he asked, turning on me. 

“No!” I answered, and rode on with 
set teeth. 

We crossed a stony pasture and came 


finally to a narrow lane, lined with 
hazel. We turned into it, single file, 
leading our horses. The lane conducted 
us to an orchard, and through the trees, 
I saw the moon shining on the portico 
of a white mansion. 

“Is that the house?” I whispered. 

Foxcroft nodded. 

We led our horses through a weedy 
garden up to the neglected portico. 
There was a light in the house. We tied 
our hard-blown horses to the fluted 
wooden pillars of the portico and, step- 
ping to the door, rapped heavily. The 
hard beating of my heart echoed the 
rapping. Intense silence followed. 

After a long time, pattering, uncer- 
tain steps sounded inside the hall- 
way. The door opened to its full width. 
In the flaring candlelight stood a little 
old man; his huge shadow wavered be- 
side him on the wall. 
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It was the Weasel! 

On his wasted face a senile smile 
flickered; he laid his withered hand on 
his breast and bowed to us, advancing 
hospitably to the threshold. 

“Cade!” whispered Mount. “Cade, 
old friend! How came you here?” 

The Weasel’s eyes turned on Mount 
with no light of recognition in them. 

“You are welcome, sir,” said Cade 
Renard, in the ghost of his old voice. 
“I pray you enter, gentlemen; we keep 
open house, ah yes!—you are welcome 
to Cambridge Hall, believe me, most 
welcome.” 

He raised his childish voice and called 
out the names of servants, doubtless 
long dead. The hollow house replied in 
echoes. 

“My servants must be in their hall,” 
he said without embarrassment. “But 
pray, gentlemen, follow me. The grooms 
will take your horses to the stables.” 

Leading us into a great room, bare 
save for a few chairs, he begged us to 
be seated, then seated himself, and fell 
a-babbling of ancient days, and of peo- 
ple long since in their graves. Nor could 
we check him. 

And all the while Jack Mount sat 
staring with tear-smeared eyes, great 
fists clasped convulsively; and Saul She- 
muel huddled close to me; and Foxcroft 
leaned, elbow on knee, keen eyes watch- 
ing the little madman who sat serenely 
babbling of a household and a wife and 
a life that existed only in his stricken 
brain. ; 

“What in heaven’s name is he doing 
here?” I whispered to Foxcroft. 

“Quiet,” motioned Foxcroft, turning 
his head to listen. I, too, had caught the 
sound of a light footfall on the stair. In- 
stinctively we all rose; the Weasel, mut- 
tering and smiling, ambled to the dark 
entry. 

Then, out of the wavering shadows, 
into the candlelight, stepped a young 
girl. Her face was deadly white; her 
fingers rested in the Weasel’s withered 
palm; she saluted us with a slow, deep 
reverence, then raised her steady eyes 
to mine. 

“Silver Heels! 
whispered. 

Her eyes closed for a moment. 

“My daughter, gentlemen,” said the 
Weasel tenderly. 

Her gray eyes never left mine; I 
stepped forward; she gave a little gasp 
as I took her hand. 

“Who is this young man?” said the 
Weasel mildly. “He is not Captain But- 
ler, dear?” 

“No, Father.” 

In the silence I heard my heart beat 
heavily. A minute passed. 

“Silver Heels! Silver Heels!” I 
cried, with a sob. 

“Do you want me—now?” she whis- 
pered. 

I caught her fiercely in my arms; she 
clung to me with closed eyes. 

And, as we stood there, I heard the 
measured gallop of a horse on the high- 
way, coming nearer, nearer, turning 
now close outside the house, and now 
thundering up to the porch. 

Instantly Jack Mount and Shemuel 
glided from the room; Foxcroft silently 
drew his pistol; I reached for my rifle 
and turned smiling to Silver Heels. 

“Do you know who is coming?” I 
asked. 

*Yes.” 

I stepped to the center of the room. 
The door opened gently, and there in the 
moonlight stood Walter Butler. 


Silver Heels!” I 


Chapter Twenty-seven 


E hesitated on the threshold, 
dazzled by the candle; then, like 
lightning, his sword glittered in 
his hand, but Mount, behind him, tore 
the blade from his grip and flung it 
ringing at my feet. Butler stood there 
confronting us, his blank eyes traveling 
from one to another, his thin lips twitch- 
ing in an ever-deepening sneer. 
“Something is dreadfully wrong, gen- 
tlemen,” quavered poor Cade Renard. 
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“This is Captain Butler, my daughter’s 

affianced. I pray you follow no ancient 

quarrel under my roof, gentlemen. I 

cannot permit this difference between 

gentlemen in my daughter’s presence 
” 


Mount quietly drew the little man to 
the door and led him out, saying ten- 
derly: “All is well, old friend. You 
have forgotten much in these long days. 
You will remember soon. Go, dream in 
the moonlight, Cade. She was ever a 
friend to us, the moon.” 

Suddenly Butler turned on Silver 
Heels, his face distorted. 

“You have played the game well!” he 
whispered, between his teeth. 

“What game?” I asked with deadly 
calmness. “Pray say what you have to 
say at once, Mr. Butler.” 

Again his gaze shifted from face to 
face, seeking vainly for mercy. 

“That she-devil swore to wed me!” he 
broke out, hoarsely, pointing a shaking 
finger full at Silver Heels. “She— 
swore it!” His voice sank to a hiss. 

“To save my father from a highway- 
man’s death!” said Silver Heels, deathly 
white. 

A cold fury blinded me so I could 
scarcely see Butler. I cocked my rifle 
and drew my hand across my eyes to 
clear them. 

“This is not your quarrel!” he said 
desperately. “This woman is the daugh- 
ter of Cade Renard, a notorious high- 
wayman known as the Weasel. I doubt 
that you, Sir Michael Cardigan—for 
your uncle is dead, whether you know 
it or not!—would care to claim kinship 
in this house! Would you wed with the 
Weasel’s child?” 

“If she were the child of Tom o’ Bed- 
lam, she is still betrothed to me! I 
know not,” I said, “whether you be 
human or demon, and so perhaps you 
may not burn in hell, but I shall send 
you thither very soon.” 

And I laid my hand on his arm, and 
asked him if he were minded to die 
quietly in the garden; while Mount 
grimly pushed him towards the door. 

“Do you mean it?” he burst out, shud- 
dering. “Am I not to have a chance for 
life? This is murder, Mr. Cardigan!” 

“So dealt you by me at the Cayuga 
stake,” I said. 

“Yet—it is murder you do. If my 
hands are not clean, would you foul 
your own?” 

“So dealt you by me in Queen Street 
prison,” I said slowly. 

“Yet, nevertheless, it is murder. And 
you know it. This is no court of law, to 
sit in judgment. Are the Cardigans the 
public hangmen?” 

“Give him his sword,” I cried pas- 
sionately. “I cannot breathe while he 
draws breath! Give him his sword, or I 
will slay him with naked hands!” 

“No!” roared Foxcroft, hurling me 
back. 

Then he stooped, seized the hilt of 
Butler’s sword and snapped the blade in 
two, casting the fragments from him in 
contempt. 

“The sword of a scoundrel!” he said. 
“The sword of a petty malefactor—a 
pitiful forger—” 

“Liar!” shrieked Butler, springing at 
him. 

Mount flung the maddened man in- 
to a chair, where he lay, white and 
panting, staring at Foxcroft, who now 
stood by the table coolly examining a 
packet of documents he had drawn from 
an inner pocket. 

“It is all here,” he said—“the story 
of two cheap dabblers in petty crime— 
Sir John Johnson and Mr. Walter But- 
ler—how they did conspire to steal from 
Miss Warren her wealth, her fair fame, 
and the very name God gave her.” 

“Liar!” muttered Butler again, be- 
tween ashen lips. 

Foxcroft turned fiercely to me. 

“Mr. Cardigan, your honorable kins- 
man, Sir William Johnson, left Miss 
Warren property in his will. Sir John 
found, in the same box that held the 
will, a packet of documents and letters 
addressed to Sir William, apparently 
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(Continued from page 57) 
proving that Miss Warren was the child 
of a certain lady who had left her hus- 
band to follow the fortunes of Captain 
Warren—her child by her own husband, 
Cade Renard, a gentleman of Cam- 
bridge.” 

“The Weasel!” burst out Jack Mount. 

“But she is not his child, sir!” cried 
Foxcroft, turning on Mount. “She is 
Captain Warren’s own child; I jour- 
neyed to England and proved it; I have 
papers here to prove it! The letters 
supposed to have been written to Sir 
William by Sir Peter Warren were 
forged; the documents supposed to have 
been unearthed from the flooring in the 
captain’s cabin of his Majesty’s ship 
Leda were forged. I can prove it! I 
can prove that Walter Butler was the 
forger! I can prove that Sir John John- 
son knew it! And Sir John and Captain 
Butler conspired to make Miss Warren 
believe herself the child of a half crazed 
forest runner who had been vowing that 
she was his own child!” 

He glared at Butler, and then con- 
tinued: 

“In my presence these three men 
broke the news to her. And by heaven, 
sir, I had never suspected villainy had 
not that contemptible fool, Sir John, at- 
tempted to bribe me to silence should 
anything ever occur to cast doubt on 
the relationship betwixt this fellow Re- 
nard and Miss Warren!” 

The lawyer paused, grinding his 
teeth in rage. 

“T accepted the bribe—to quiet sus- 
picion! But I set out to follow the mat- 
ter to the bitter end, and I have done 
it! It’s a falsehood from A to Zed! I 
shall have the pleasure of flinging Sir 
John’s bribe into his face!” 

He laid his hand on my arm, speak- 
ing very gently. 

“Mr. Cardigan, Miss Warren is the 
truest, bravest, sweetest woman I have 
ever known. When it was made clear 
to her that this lunatic Renard was her 
father, and that she must give up all 
thought of the family on which she had 
so long imposed—and give up all pre- 
tensions to you, sir—she acquiesced with 
a truly noble dignity. Not a whimper, 
sir; not a reproach, not a tear. Her 
first thought was of pity for her father 
—this little, withered lunatic, who sat 
there devouring her with his eyes of a 
sick hound. She went to him before us 
all; she took his hand—his hard, little 
claw—and kissed it. By heaven, gen- 
tlemen, I almost wept!” 

There was a moment of hushed silence 
before Foxcroft spoke again. 

“Then came Butler, the forger,” re- 
sumed Foxcroft, pointing at him. “And 
when he found that, after all, Miss War- 
ren honored herself too highly to seek a 
rehabilitation through his name, he 
came here and threatened this poor old 
man’s life—threatened to denounce him 
as a thief, and have him hung at a cross- 
roads, unless she wedded him! Then— 
then she consented.” 


” 


Bure was sitting forward in his 
chair, his eyes on vacancy. He did 
not seem to hear the words that branded 
him; he did not appear to see us as we 
drew closer around him. 

“In the orchard,” muttered Mount; 
“sve can hang him with his own bridle.” 

We paused for an instant, gazing 
silently at the doomed man. Then Mount 
touched him on the shoulder. 

At the voiceless summons he looked 
up at us as though stunned. 


“You must hang,” said Mount 
gravely. 
“Not that! No!” I stammered. “I 


can’t do it! Give him a sword—give him 
something to fight with! Jack—I can’t 
do it. I am not made that way!” 

There was a touch on my arm; Silver 
Heels stood beside me. 

“Let them deal with him,” she mur- 
mured. “You cannot fight with him; 
there is no honor in him.” 

“No!—no honor in him!” I repeated. 

He had risen, and now stood, staring 
vacantly at me. 


“By the mighty!” cried Mount. “You 
can’t let him loose on the world again!” 

“T cannot slay him,” I said. 

“But a rope can!” said Mount. 

“Do you then draw it,” I replied, “and 
never rail more at the hangman!” 

After a moment I opened the door, As 
in a trance, Butler passed out into the 
moonlight; Mount stole close behind 
him, and I saw his broad hunting knife 
glimmer. 

“Let him go,” I cried wearily. “I choke 
with all this foul intrigue. Is there no 
work to do, Jack, save the sheriff’s? 
Faugh! Let him go!” 

Butler slowly set foot to stirrup; 
Mount snatched the pistol from the sad- 
dle holster with a savage sneer. 

“No, no,” he said. “Trust a scoundrel 
if you will, lad, but draw his fangs 
first. Oh, lord!—but I hate to let him 
go! Shall I?_ I'll give him a hundred 
yards before I fire! And I’ll not aim at 
that! Shall I?” 

If Butler heard him he made no sign. 
He turned in his saddle and looked at 
Silver Heels. 

Should I let him loose on the world 
once more? 

Should I, who had him in my power 
and could now forever render the demon 
in him powerless—should I let him go 
free? Should I? 

War was at hand. War would come 
at dawn when the Grenadiers marched 
into Concord town. To slay him, then, 
would be no murder. But now? 

Mount, watching me steadily, raised 
his rifle. 

“No,” I said. 

What was I to do? There was no 
prison to hale him to; the jails 0’ Bos- 
ton lodged no Tories. Justice? There 
was no justice save that mockery at 
Province House. Law? Gage was the 
law—Gage, the friend of this man. 
What was I to do? Once again Mount 
raised his rifle. 

“No,” I said. 

So passed Walter Butler from among 
us, riding slowly out into the shadowy 
world, under the calm moon. Heaven 
witness that I conducted as my honor 
urged, not as my hot blood desired. 

So rode forth mine enemy, Walter 
Butler, unpunished for the woe that he 
had wrought. 

Again Mount raised his rifle. 

“No,” I said. 


LITTLE breeze began stirring in 

the moonlit orchard; our horses 
tossed their heads and stamped; then 
silence fell. 

After a long while the voice of Mount 
recalled me to myself; he had drawn 
poor Renard to a seat on the rotting 
steps of the porch. 

“Now do you know me, Cade?” asked 
Mount, again and again, his great arm 
about the Weasel’s stooping shoulders. 

The Weasel’s solemn eyes met his in 
silence. 

Mount forced a cheerful laugh. 

“What! Forget the highway, Cade? 


Billy 


The King’s highway, old friend? The 
moon at the crossroads? Eh? You re- 
member? Say you remember, Cade.” 

The blank eyes of the Weasel were 
fixed on Mount. 

“The forest? Eh, Cade? Ho!—lad! 
The rank smell of the moss, and the 
stench of rotting logs? The quiet in 
the woods, the hermit bird piping in 
the pines? Say you remember, old 
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friend!” he begged. “Tell me you re- 
member! Ho! lad, have you forgot the 
tune the war-arrow sings?” 

And he made a long-drawn, whisper- 
ing whimper with his lips. 

In pantomime he crouched and point- 
ed; the Weasel’s mild eyes turned. 

“The Iroquois!” whispered Mount, 
anxiously. “You have fought them, 
Cade; you remember? Say that you re- 
member!” 

“IJ—I have fought the Iroquois,” mur- 
mured the Weasel, “but it was years 
ago—years ago—” 

“No, no!” cried Mount, “it was but 
yesterday, old friend—yesterday! And 
who went with you on the burnt trail, 
Cade? Who went with you by night and 
by. day, eating when you ate, starving 
when you starved? It was I, Cade!” 
cried Mount eagerly. “I!” 

“It was Tah-hoon-to-whe, the night 
hawk,” murmured the little man. 

“It was I, Jack Mount!” repeated the 
forest runner, in a loud voice. “Hark! 
The Iroquois war drums! The game’s 
afoot, Cade! Rouse up, old friend!” 

But the Weasel only stared at him 
with his solemn, aged eyes. 

Mount stood still for a long while. 
Then, with a gulping sob, he sank down 
beside his ancient comrade, and hid his 
head in his huge hands. 

The Weasel looked at him sorrow- 
fully; then rose and came slowly to- 
wards Silver Heels. 

“They say you are not my daughter,” 
he said, taking Silver Heels’ hands 
from mine. ‘“But—we know better, my 
child. We will smile at their idle talk, 
in the long summer evenings—will we 
not, my child?” 

“Yes,” said Silver Heels faintly. 

“There is much, sir, that I forget in 
these days,” he said, turning gravely to- 
wards me—“much that I cannot re- 
call. I cannot always remember the 
name of a new and welcome guest—be- 
lieve me, most welcome. I think your 
name is Captain Butler?” 

“Sir Michael Cardigan,” whispered 
Silver Heels. 

“And welcome, always welcome to us 
here in Cambridge Hall,” murmured the 
old man. 

Foxcroft, who had gone to the shabby 
barn, came back and whispered that 
there were no horses there, and no ve- 
hicle of any description; but that, nev- 
ertheless, we had best start for Albany 
immediately, 

I left it to him and to the others to 
persuade poor Renard that a journey 
was necessary that very night; and to 
them also, I left the care of providing 
for us as best they might. 


HEN Mount had drawn poor Cade 

away, and when Foxcroft and She- 
muel began rummaging the great house 
for what necessaries and provisions it 
might contain, I went into the shadowy 
room where Silver Heels waited by a 
window, her face upraised in the moon- 
light. 

“Silver Heels! Silver Heels!” I mur- 
mured, holding her by the hands and 
never moving my eyes from her tender 
eyes. And we looked and looked, nor 
gazed our fill. 

“All these piteous days!” she said 
slowly. 

“Ay—all of them! And each hour a 
year, and each nightfall a closing cen- 
tury. Silver Heels! Silver Heels! You 
are unchanged, dear heart!” 

“Thin to my bones, and very, very 
old—like you, Michael.” 

“We have young souls.” 

“Yes, Michael. We are young in all 
save sorrow.” 

“And you are so tall, Silver Heels—” 

“Span my waist!” 

“My hand would span it. Ah! Your 
head comes not above my chin for all 
your willow growth!” 

“Your hands are rough, Sir Michael.” 

“Your hands are satin, sweet.” 

“Yet I wash my kerchief and my 
shifts in suds.” 

How the moon glowed and glowed on 
her. 


“You grow in beauty, Silver Heels,” 
I said. 

“When you are with me I do truly 
feel beauty growing in me, Michael.” 

Far in the night a cock crowed in the 
false dawn. 

She raised her face; her mouth 
touched mine; then all my soul grew 
dim and warm and faint, with her arms 
around my neck and her face like a 
blossom crushed to mine. 

“Ah, what happiness, what happi- 
ness!” she whispered. 

Presently, in the stillness that fol- 
lowed, a voice broke out from some- 
where beyond the porch: 

“Ready, Cardigan! The horses wait 
at the barn!” 

Soon we were off, Foxcroft on his 
horse in the van, then the Weasel on 
Jack Mount’s with Mount afoot, leading 
the horse, then Silver Heels on Warlock, 
with one hand on my shoulder as I 
walked at her side, and finally Shemuel 
bringing up the rear. 

On we went through the night, and 
we fully intended to circle Lexing- 
ton. But we missed our way and be- 
fore we realized it, we had come in full 
view of the Lexington Meetinghouse, 
with the Concord Road running into our 
road on the left and “Buckman’s Tav- 
ern” on the right, all ablaze with can- 
dlelight. 

“It is past three o’clock,” said Fox- 
croft. “The British should have been 
here ere this if they were coming.” 

Mount tossed his horse’s bridle to 
Foxcroft and walked toward “Buck- 
man’s Tavern” where a throng of men 
were standing. I heard him greet them 
with a hearty “God save our country;” 
then he disappeared in the crowd. 


MRESENTLY he came striding back, 

followed by an hostler. 

“The militia have been yonder under 
arms since midnight,” he said. “A mes- 
senger rode in ten minutes since with 
news that the road was clear and no 
British coming. We can get a post 
chaise here”—he nodded towards the 
hostler. 

“I guess the redcoats ain’t a-coming, 
gentlemen,” said the man, with a grin. 

“Then we had best wait at the tav- 
ern,” said Foxcroft, quickly; and he led 
the way. 

As we threaded our path through the 
crowd of men and boys I noticed that all 
were armed with rifles or old-time fire- 
locks. They appeared to be mostly 
honest yokels, clad in plain homespun. 

The simple repast that was set before 
us refreshed us greatly. Mount, sitting 
close beside the Weasel, urged the old 
man to eat, and he did, mechanically, 
with dazed eyes fixed on space. 

One thing I began to notice; he no 
longer watched Silver Heels; he scarce- 
ly appeared to be aware of her presence. 
Once only he spoke, asking what had be- 
come of his rifle. 

Presently Foxcroft and Shemuel went 
to the stables to see that our post chaise 
was well provisioned, and Mount led 
Renard away to watch the feed bags 
filled. Silver Heels and I walked to the 
tavern porch. 

The road from Boston divides in front 
of the Meetinghouse, forming two sides 
of a grassy triangle. Near this village 
green a few armed men still lingered, 
and a score of men sat around us on the 
damp tavern steps, listlessly balancing 
their rifles between their knees. 

Suddenly there came a far cry 
through the misty chill of dawn. “The 
British are coming! The British are 
coming!” 

The next instant a drum was bang- 
ing, and the men around us had stum- 
bled to their feet, rifles in hand. 

At that same moment our post chaise 
came lumbering around the corner of 
the tavern yard, Mount acting as post- 
boy, and Foxcroft, the Weasel, and She- 
muel riding together in the rear. 

I placed Silver Heels in the chaise, 
with my eyes still fixed on the foggy 
Boston Road. 
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“Tsn’t it a false alarm?” inquired Fox- 
croft anxiously, as an officer of the 
militia came running past. 

But the officer called back that it was 
doubtless true. 

“Which way?” cried Foxcroft. 

No answer. More of the militia and 
Minute Men ran by us, to join the line 
that was slowly, raggedly, forming on 
the green, while the old Louisburg drum 
rolled, vibrating sonorously, and a fife’s 
shrill treble pierced the air. 

“Cardigan, which way are they com- 
ing?” cried Foxcroft, standing up in his 
stirrups. “They say there are redcoats 
behind us and more in front.” 

“Turn your horses, Jack!” I said. 
“Turn back towards Concord!” 

“There’s redcoats on the Concord 
Road!” cried a woman, running out of 
a house close by with a sack of home- 
moulded bullets. 

I flung myself astride Warlock and 
ranged up alongside Mount. 

“Can we not take the Bedford Road?” 
I asked anxiously. 

“They say the British are betwixt us 
and the west,” replied Mount. 

“Then we should make for the Bos- 
ton Road!” I said impatiently. “We 
can’t stay here—” 

“Look yonder!” broke in Foxcroft ex- 
citedly. 


UT into the Boston Road, in the gray 

haze of dawn, trotted a British of- 
ficer, superbly mounted, and straight on 
his heels marched the British infantry, 
moving walls of scarlet topped with 
shining steel. 

“Halt!” cried a far voice; the red 
ranks stood as one man. An officer gal- 
loped alongside of the motionless lines 
and, leaning forward in his saddle, 
shouted to the disordered group on the 
green: “Stop that drum!” 

“Fall in! Fall in!” roared the cap- 
tain of the militia; the old Louisburg 
drum thundered louder yet. 

“Prime! Load!” cried the British of- 
ficer, and the steady call was sent back 
from company to company. 

With the utmost difficulty, because 
of the press of gathering spectators, I 
backed our post chaise into the stable- 
yard. We had scarcely reached a corner 
of the yard where the chaise was safe 
from bullets when a British major came 
galloping into the green, with drawn 
sword. 

“Disperse! 
angrily. 

“Stand your ground!” roared the 
militia captain. “Don’t fire unless fired 
upon! But if they mean to have a war, 
let it begin here!” 

“Disperse!” shouted the British ma- 
jor. “Lay down your arms! Lay down 
your arms and—” 

A shot cut him short; his horse reared 
in agony. 

“Good lord! they’ve shot his horse!” 
cried Foxcroft. 

“Tis his own men, then,” broke in 
Mount. “I marked the smoke.” 

“Disperse!” bellowed the maddened 
officer, dragging his horse to a stand- 
still—“Disperse, ye rebels!” 

Behind a stone wall a farmer rose 
and presented his firelock, but the piece 
flashed in the pan. A shot rang out, but 
I could not see who fired. 

Then a British officer fired his pistol 
and, on the instant, a bright sheet of 
flame girded the British front, and the 
deafening roar of musketry shook the 
earth. 

Through the billows of smoke, I saw 
the British major rise in his stirrups 
and, reversing his sword, drive it down- 
ward as signal to cease firing. Other 
officers rode up through the smoke, 
shouting orders that were lost in the 
dropping shots from the militia, now re- 
treating on a run past us up the Bed- 
ford Road. 

“Halt!” shouted the British major, 
plunging about on his wounded horse 
through the smoke. “Stop that firing! 
D’ye hear what I say? Stop it! Stop 
it!” 


Disperse!” he called out 
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... yet last year the 
lightest exercise 
fagged him out 


PERFECT‘ hand stand”’ on the par- 
allel bars—the ** maltese cross’* on 

the flying rings—or the “ giant swing”’ 
on the horizontal bar—Bill can do them 
all and more, without batting an eye. 
And what form! He’s taken at least two 
““firsts’’ in every ‘Gym Meet”’ this year. 


You can’t get away from it—Bill is 
the best gymnast in the school this 
winter, And yet last year the slightest 
exertion left him puffing and exhausted. 
He just couldn't stand the gaff. A string 
of colds and one bad siege of tonsilitis 
used him up. 

But that’s a thing of the past. Bill's 
learned how to take care of himself now 
—how to protect himself against those 
illnesses that used to sap his strength 
and stamina—how to keep in perfect 
trim always. 


Good health makes winners 


Bill's scheme for fighting off sickness is 
a simple one—plain, nourishing food; 
lots of sleep; and the frequent washing of 
hands with Lifebuoy, the Health Soap, 
particularly before eating. 


According to The Life Extension 
Institute, 27 diseases may be spread by 
germs picked uponthe hands and carried 
to the mouth. Lifebuoy’s abundant 
antiseptic lather effectively removes these 
germs as wellas dirt. 

And it’s surprising how a Lifebuoy 
shower freshens a fellow up after a 
workout in the gym and kills all odor 
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of perspiration. It's great for the 
skin, too. Helps clear up those pim- 
ples and blotches that so often mar 
a young chap’s looks. Even its clean, 
healthy scent indicates its refresh- 
ing, purifying power. 


Free training game 


The new Lifebuoy Training Game 
is helping many young athletes to 
keep fit. Mail the coupon for a 
“*Wash-up"’ Chart and a Free Trial 
cake of Lifebuoy and try it. 
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(Continued from page 59) 

No one heeded. Then a volley from 
the British Tenth Foot drowned his 
voice, and the red-coated soldiers came 
bursting through the smoke on a double- 
quick. Behind them the Grenadiers 
rushed forward, cheering 

Shots came quicker and quicker. 

I galloped to the chaise and jerked 
the horses back, then wheeled them 
westward toward Bedford, where the 
remnants of the militia were sullenly 
falling back, firing across at the British, 
now marching on past the Meetinghouse 
up the Concord Road. 

“No! No!” cried Foxcroft. “We can- 
not risk it! Stay where you are!” 

“We cannot risk being butchered 
here!” I replied. 

Silver Heels was standing straight up 
in the chaise. Her face had grown very 
white. 

“They’ve killed a poor young man be- 
hind that barn!” she whispered, as I 
leaned from my saddle and motioned her 
to crouch low. “They shot him twice.” 

I glanced hastily towards the barn 
and saw a dark heap lying in the grass 
behind it. 

“Look at the Weasel!” 
Mount, clutching my arm. 


muttered 


HE Weasel was hastily climbing out 

of his saddle, rifle in hand. His face 
had grown flushed and eager, his eyes 
snapped with intelligence, and his move- 
ments were quick as a forest cat’s. 

“Cade!” quavered Mount. “Cade, old 
friend, what are you doing?” 

“Come!” cried the Weasel briskly. 
“Can’t you see the redskins?” 

“Redcoats! Redcoats!” cried Mount 
anxiously. “Where are you _ going, 
Cade? Come back! Come back! They 
can’t hit us here! Redcoats, Cade, not 
redskins!” 

“They be all one to me!” replied the 
Weasel briskly, scuttling away to cover 
under a tuft of hazel. 

“Don’t shoot, Cade!” bawled Mount. 
“Wait till we can gather our people! 
Wait! Don’t fire!” 

But “Bang!” went the Weasel’s long 
brown rifle. 

“Hold those horses!” said Mount, des- 
perately. I seized the leaders, Mount 
slipped from his saddle and ran out to 
the Weasel’s bit of cover. He caught the 
Weasel by the arm and tried to drag 
him back by sheer force. 

As the two struggled, I saw the en- 
tire British column marching swiftly 
up the Concord Road. From the Bed- 
ford Road our militia fired slowly across 
at the fast vanishing troops. A small 
flanking party returned our fire, but 
the main column pressed on in silence. 

The Weasel at last yielded to Mount 
and returned with him to us. 

A restless, silent crowd had gathered 
at “Buckman’s Tavern,’ where two 
dead Minute Men lay on the porch, stif- 
fened in their blood. 

Back along the muddy Bedford Road 
trudged the remnants of the scattered 
Lexington company of militia. The old 
Louisburg drum was sounding the as- 
sembly. Men seemed to spring from the 
soil; they came hurrying across the dis- 
tant fields singly, in twos and threes, in 
scores. Far away in the vague dawn 
bells rang out in distant villages. 

The women and children of Lexington 
were gathered around our chaise. Sil- 
ver Heels sprang out as she realized 
their need. Women were thrusting their 
children into the vehicle, imploring us 
to save them from the British. 

“Michael,” said Silver Heels, looking 
up with cool gray eyes, “we must get 
the children away.” 

“And you?” I asked sharply. She 
lifted a barefooted urchin into the 
chaise without answering. 


A yoke of dusty, anxious oxen, draw-' 


ing a hay cart, came clattering up, 
while their driver followed on a trot 
beside them. 

“The children here!” called Silver 
Heels, 

In a moment the hay cart was full of 
old women and frantic children; but al- 
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ready other vehicles were rattling up. 

Then there came a heavy pounding of 
horse’s hoofs, a rush, a cry, and a hat- 
less, coatless, haggard-faced rider drew 
up. 
“More troops coming from Boston!” 
he shouted. “Lord Percy is at Roxbury 
with three regiments, marines, and can- 
non! Paul Revere was taken at one 
o’clock this morning!” And away he 
galloped again. 

Silver Heels laid her hand on my arm. 

“If the British are at Roxbury,” she 
said, “we are quite cut off, are we not?” 

I did not answer. 

At that moment the Lexington com- 
pany came marching into the Bedford 
Road, Indian file, Captain Parker lead- 
ing. Into “Buckman’s Tavern” they 
filed and fell to slamming and bolting 
the wooden shutters, and piercing the 
doors and walls for rifle fire. 

“You must go with the convoy, Silver 
Heels,” I said. 

Her gray eyes met mine gravely. 

“We must stay,” she said. 

“They are bringing cannon—can you 
not understand?” I repeated harshly. 

“T will not go,” she said. “Every rifle 
is required here. I cannot take you from 
thése men in their dire need. Dear heart, 
can you not understand me?” 

“Am I to sacrifice you?” I asked an- 
grily. “No!” I cried. “We have suf- 
fered enough—” 

Tears sprang to her eyes; she laid her 
hand on my rifle. 

“Other women have sent their dear- 
est ones. Look at those dead men on 
the tavern steps! Look at our people’s 
blood on the grass yonder! Would you 
wed with a pink-and-white thing whose 
veins run water? Do you forget Iam a 
soldier’s child?” 

A loud voice bellowing from the 
tavern: “Women here for the bullet 
moulds! Get your women to the tavern!” 

She caught my hand. “You see a 
maid may not stand idle in Lexington!” 
she said with a breathless smile. 


Chapter Twenty-eight 


ILVER HEELS stood in the tap- 

room of “Buckman’s Tavern” cast- 

ing bullets; a barefoot drummer 
boy watched the white-hot crucible and 
baled out the glittering molten metal. 

Near the window sat some Woburn 
Minute Men, cross-legged on the worn 
floor, rolling cartridges. From time to 
time the parson of Woburn, who had 
come to pray and shoot, took away the 
pile of empty powderhorns and brought 
back others to be emptied. 

The tavern was dim and damp; 
through freshly bored loopholes in the 
shutters sunlight fell, illuminating the 
dark interior. 

In their shirts, bare-armed and bare 
of throat to the breastbone, a score of 
Lexington Minute Men stood along the 
line of loopholes, their long rifles thrust 
out. 

Jack Mount and the Weasel lay, 
curled up like giant cats, at the door, 
blinking peacefully out through the 
cracks into the early sunshine. I could 
hear their low-voiced conversation from 
where I stood at my post, close to Silver 
Heels: 

“Redcoats, Cade, not redskins,” cor- 
rected Mount. “British lobster-backs— 
eh, Cade? You remember how we 
drubbed them there in Pittsburg, belt 
and buckle and ramrod—eh, Cade?” 

“That was long ago, friend.” 

“Call me Jack, Cade!” urged Mount. 
“You know me now, don’t you, Cade?” 

“Ay, but I forget much. Do you know 
how I came here?” 

“From Johnstown, Cade — 
Johnstown, lad!” 

“T cannot remember Johnstown.” 

Presently the Weasel peered around 
at Silver Heels. 

“Who is that young lady?” he asked 
mildly. 

Silver Heels heard and smiled at the 
old man. The faintest quiver curved 
her mouth; there was a shadow of pain 
in her eyes. 


from 


The fire from the crucible tinted her 
cheeks; she raised both bared arms to 
- push black her clustering hair. Hazel 
gray, her brave eyes met mine across 
the witch-vapor curling from the melt- 
ing pot. 

“Do you recall how the ferret, Vix, 
did bite Peter’s tight breeches, Mich- 
ael?” 

“Ay,” said I, striving to smile. 

“And—and the jackknife made by 
Barlow?” 

“Ay.” 

She flushed to the temples and looked 
at my left hand. The scar was there. 
I raised my hand and kissed the blessed 
mark. 

“Dear, dear Michael,” she whispered, 
“truly you were ever the dearest and 
noblest and best of all!” ‘ 

“Unfit to kiss thy shoon’s latchet, 
sweet— 

“Yet hast untied the latchets of my 
heart.” 

A stillness fell on the old tavern. 

Then a voice called down from the 
pigeon loft above, “Is there a woman 
below to sew bandages?” 

“Truly there is, sir,” called back Sil- 
ver Heels. 

She started towards the stairway, 
then turned to look at me. 

“My post is wherever you are,” I 
said, stepping to her side. 

As we went up the stairs, I stooped to 
kiss her little hand. 

“There is a long war before us ere 
we find a home,” I said. 

“I know,” she said faintly. 

“A long, long war; separation, sad- 
ness. Will you wed me before I go to 
join with Cresap’s men?” 

“Ay,” she said. 

“There is a parson below, 
Heels.” 

Her face went scarlet. 

“Let it be now,” I whispered, with 
my arm around her. 

She looked up into my eyes. I leaned 
over the landing rail and called out, 
“Send a man for the parson of Wo- 
burn!” 

Presently the good man came, in 
rusty black, shouldering a fowling 
piece, his pockets bulging with a Bible 
and Book of Common Prayer. 

“Ts there sickness here—or wounds?” 
he asked anxiously, peering up the 
stairs. 

“Heart-sickness, sir,” I said. “We be 
dying for the heart’s ease you may 
bring us through your holy office.” 

At length he understood—Silver Heels 
striving to keep her sweet eyes lifted 
when he spoke to her, and I quiet and 
determined, asking that he lose no time, 
for no man knew how long we few here 
in the tavern had to live. In the same 
breath I summoned a soldier from the 
south loophole in the garret, and asked 
him to witness for me; and he took off 
his hat and stood sheepishly twirling it, 
rifle in hand. 


Silver 


ND so we were wedded, there in the 

ancient garret, the pigeons coo-coo- 
ing overhead, the blue wasps buzzing up 
and down the window glass, and our 
hands joined before the aged parson of 
Woburn town. I had the plain gold ring 
I had bought in Albany for this pur- 
pose, nor dreamed to wed my sweetheart 
with it thus!—and, oh, the sweetness in 
her lips and eyes when I drew it from 
the cord around my neck and placed it 
on her smooth finger at the word! 

Little else I remember, save that the 
old parson kissed her, and went away 
down the creaking stairs with his fowl- 
ing piece over his shoulder, leaving us 
standing mute together under the can- 
opy of swinging herbs. 

There was a pile of cotton cloth on 
the floor; presently Silver Heels sank 
down beside it and began to tear it into 
strips for bandages. 

I looked from the window, seeing 
nothing. 

Soon the Minute Man at the south 
loop spoke: 

“A man riding this way—there!—on 
the Concord Road!” 
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Silver Heels on the floor worked stead- 
ily, ripping the snowy cotton. 

“There is smoke yonder on the Con- 
cord Road,” said the Minute Man. 

I roused and rubbed my eyes. 

“Do you hear firing?” he asked, “far 
away in the west?” 

Yeas 

“Concord lies northwest.” 

The firing became audible in the room. 
Silver Heels raised her head with a 
grave glance at me. I went and knelt 
beside her. 

“It is coming at last, little sweet- 
heart,” I said. “Will you gonow? Fox- 
croft will take you across the fields to 
some safe farm.” 

“You know Sir William would not 
have endured to see me leave at such a 
time,” she said. 

“Yes, dear heart, but you cannot carry 
a rifle.” 

“But I can make bullets and ban- 
dages, I will not go.” 

“T command.” 

“No.” She bent her fair, childish head 
and the tears fell on the cloth in her 
ap. 

“Look! Look at the redcoats!” called 
out the Minute Man at the attic win- 
dow. 

As I rose I heard plainly the long, re- 
sounding crash of musket firing, and 
the rattle of rifles followed like a hun- 
dred echoes. 

“Look yonder!” he cried. 


UDDENLY the Concord Road was 

choked with scarlet-clad soldiers. 
Mapped out below us the country 
stretched, and over it, like a blood-red 
monster, wound the British column. 

And now we could see feathery puffs 
of smoke from the roadside bushes, 
from distant hills, from thickets, from 
ploughed fields, from the long, undulat- 
ing stone walls. Faster and faster came 
the musket volleys, but faster yet rang 
out the shots from our yeomanry, gath- 
ering thicker and thicker along the 
British route. 

The old tavern was ringing with 
voices now—with commands and with 
calls. The young officer in charge 
shouted for silence and attention, and 
ordered us not to fire unless fired upon, 
as our position would be hopeless if can- 
non were brought against. us. 

“To your posts!” he roared then, draw- 
ing his sword and coming up the stairs 
two at a jump. He stopped short when 
he saw Silver Heels and glanced blankly 
at me; but there was no time now for her 
to take to flight for, as he stepped to 
the window beside me, pell-mell into the 
village green rushed the British light 
infantry, dusty, exhausted, enraged, 
with staggering groups bearing dead 
or wounded comrades. 

Close on their heels tramped the 
Grenadiers. Soldier after soldier stag- 
gered and fell from the ranks, utterly 
exhausted, unable to rise from the 
grass. 

The lull in the firing was broken by a 
loud discharge of musketry from Fiske’s 
Hill, and presently more redcoats came 
rushing into the village, while at their 
very heels the Bedford Alarm Men shot 
at them. From every direction, our 
militia came swarming—from Sudbury, 
Westford, Lincoln, Acton; Minute Men 
from Medford, Stowe, Beverly, and 
Lynn. 

Below me in the street I saw the 
British officers striving madly to re- 
form their men, desperately urging 
them into line, while thicker and thicker 
pelted the bullets from the Minute Men 
and militia. 

They were brave men, these British 
officers; I saw a young ensign of the 
Tenth Foot fall with a ball through his 
stomach, yet rise and face the storm un- 
til shot to death by a dozen Alarm Men 
on the Bedford Road. 

It was dreadful; it was doubly dread- 
ful when a company of Grenadiers sud- 
denly faced about and poured a volley 
into our tavern, for then the tavern 
fairly vomited flame into the square, and 
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| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 
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Verbeck, Pres., Box 153 , Manlius, N.Y. 


Augusta Military res 


Prepares for college and gov't academies. Accredited. 
Small classes. rres in Shenandoah Valley. New 


$150,000 gym ng pool. 
Col, T.J. Roller or Major C. S, Roller, Jr., Principals, Box B, For! Defiance, Va. 


MILITARY 


Students from 2 states, All sports. Gym. pool. grt 5 
acres, $850, all-inclusive. Catalog. Box 761, Columbia, Tein. 


HARGRAV MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
SMaxt school advantages. at low cost. College preparatory. 
200 students. Individual attention, Athletics. 2 gyms. Band, 
Literary society. Separate Junior school. 40 acres in Pied- 


mont. Catalog. A.H.Camden,A.B.,Pres.,Box 8, Chatham,Va. 
A Ina 
Clean Mind ww Sound Body 


Hicuest standards of scholarship and character with 
wholesome outdoor recreation. . Busi- 
Rev. C, Rector. 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Ti. Young, S.T.D.. 
For catalog address The Adjutant, Howe, Indiana. 


ness courses. Military, 


BRANHAM & HUGHES 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Splendidly equipped school for boys in historic Southern section. 
Prominent alumni throughout the country. High scholastic stand- 
ing. R.0.T.C. under Army officer. Junior school in separate build- 
ing. Moderate charges. For catalogue address Bax A, Spring Hill, Tenn 


CARSONLONG 3 

0 
EROF bad 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live year 


A Military School, 5th Grade to College. 
Location 28 miles northwest of Harrisburg. 
Enjoying now its greatest years. Box 20, 


References required. 
Individual instruction: 
jew Bloomfield. 


Kemper Military School "q3y'e4 
Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of 


athletic, military and general activities that reach every 


boy, An Honor System that builds character. High 
School and_ Junior College. For catalogue address 
734 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Militarp 


St. John's Academp 


The ae ican Rugby. Eminently fitted for training Amer- 
ican Thorough scholastic and military instruction. 
Lake Tenor, Catalog. Box 21-C, Delafield, Wis. 


MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


IN THE valley of the Great Miami River, 14 miles from 
Dayton. Strong courses, small classes, intensive applica- 
tion prepare thoroughly for any college. Fire-proof build~ 
ings, 45th year under present head. Catalog. COL. 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Box 530, Germantown, Ohio 


MORGAN PARK Nikiary 


ACADEMY 
College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced man teacher for every twelve cadets, Supervised 
athletics for each boy, 25-acre campus. 10 buildings, 2 
new. Summer Camp. 56th year, Catalog. Col. 
Abells, Supt., Box 830, Morgan Park, Chicago, II 


Fun galore! 
in Wisconsin’s land 0” 
for all sports, 
track. 


MILITARY 


PAGE ACADEMY 


A QUALITY school for little boys. And 
Page is designed wholly to serve their 
needs. Matrons give sympatheti: 
motherly attention. Modified mi 
tary. The largest school of its kind 
in America. Catalog. 


Major Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
1218 Cochran Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Milita. 


OHIO 


Institu 


. High location. Lower school for younger boys. 
N a *athietic field. Addre M. Henshaw, Supt., 
Box 28, College Hill, Ohio. 


MILITARY 


BORDENTO INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, sma! sh idual attention. Boys taught 


how to’ study. ee year. Catalogue 
MILITARY 


Bordentow 
UNIOR wiiweat 


KINpeRGARTEN and elementary. Teacher to every 
8 boys. House mothers. Planned activities. Healthful 
climate. 220 acres. Open 12 months. Moderate rates. 
Head Master, Box Y, Bloomington S igs, Tenn. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. MILITARY TRAINING. 
Coutxsx preparatory school for boys. New fireproof buildings. 
Modern equipment, Valley, 80 miles from 
Washington. aming pool. Summer camp. Moderate rate. 
Address Charles L. Melton, A.M., Box 419, Front Royal, Va. 


nati 


-the- 


High School and Junior College 
Every Boy Rides 
ROTC 


. Pearson MILITARY 
Boe, Roswell: New Mexico INSTITUTE 
Military 


SAN RAFAEL fiend 


“One of Galifornia’s finest private schools’’ 
{non-sectarian} 


One hour from San. Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High School, 
lege. Fully accredited. Division *'A"’ rating, Univ. of 

log. A. L. Stewart, Supt., Box 8X, San Katael, Cal. 
MILITARY =™N 


EN N ESSE INSTITUTE 


‘Training for success in college and bu: 


Mild, healthful climate. Modern buildin, 
All athletics, Swimming pool. Band. Moderat 
rates. 56th year. Catalo 


Box 12, Sweetwater, Tenn 


Col. C. R. Endsley, 
MILITARY 


ENTWORTH fdkbemy 


43 miles from Kansas City, Half-century 
training American youth, All sports, sta- 
dium. High School. Junior College. Col. 
S. Sellers, 361 {8th St., Lexington, Mo. 


SCHOOL 
for BOYS 


Equipme! 
Pool. School with’ Camp [Features. 


umm: Catalog. Box A, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. — 


CAMP ROOSEVELT 


Senior—Boys M to 11. Junior— Boys 7 to 13 
's—unexcelled camp site in northern Wi 
; near Mercer. Excellent equipment. 
aff of experts. Unusual opportunities for 
school, music, horsemanship, sports, low c 

Information on request. Executive, Board of Fa: 
ucation, 460 South State Street, Chicago, Il. 


WOODCRAFT CAMP 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Boys 10-15. Thrilling camp life made 


possible by unique Culver equipment, 

d expert personnel. Also Naval and Cavalry Schools. 
‘talogs, Box 2030, Culver. Indiana. 

WOODCRAFT 


DAN BEARD Ginecsovs 


Pix County, Pa. Live with Dan Beard, 
famous wilderness man, author. Swimming, 
riding, canoeing, archery, tomahawk throw- 


ing, lassoing. ‘Activities build_ character. 
Booklet, Dan Beard, BoxD, Suffern, N. Y. 
=. oe 
sa aves 


mp with a long and enviable record. Christian boys 
Doctor and Nurse. Fee includes 
Golf instruction and all trips. Speed Boat. 8: 
Extras. Booklet. L. D. Roys, 334 Otis St., West 

For 


CAMP MIAMI &, 


In great oak woods on Big Miami River. Direction Miami 
Mil, Inst. All sports that boys love. Competition meda 
Radio. Tutoring if desired. July 1-August23. $200. Booklet. 


Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 40th yr. A dependable 
© 
6 


Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 530, Germantown, Ohio 


Canoeing, hiking, riding and campini 


lakes. Equipment and coaches 
Jand and water. Boxing, tennis and 
“Regular fellows’ for campmates, Write 


for catalog. 
St. John's Military Academy, Box C20, Delafield, Wis. 


(Continued from page 61) 

the British went down in heaps. Then 
through the smoke I saw the massed in- 
fantry reel off through the village, out 
across the land, firing frenziedly right 
and left, pouring volleys into farm- 
houses, where women ran screaming 
out into the barns, and frantic watch- 
dogs barked, tugging at their chains. 

It was not a retreat, not a flight; 
was a riot, a horrible saturnalia of 
smoke and fire and awful sound as the 
British column burst south across the 
land, crazed with wounds, blood-mad, 
dealing death and ruin to all that lay 
before it. 

Terrible was the vengeance that fol- 
lowed it, hovered on its gasping flanks, 
scourged its dwindling ranks, which 
withered under the searching fire from 
every tuft of bushes, every rock, every 
tree trunk. 

Already the ghastly pageant had 
rushed past us, leaving a crimson 
trail; already the old tavern door was 
flung wide, and our Minute Men were 
running down the Boston Road and 
along the ridges on either side firing as 
they came on. 

I, with Mount and Shemuel and the 
Weasel, hung to the left flank of the 
British till two o’clock when, about a 
half mile from Lexington Meetinghouse, 
we heard cannon, and understood that 
the relief troops from Boston had come 
up. 

Then, knowing that there were guns 
enough and to spare without ours, we 
shouldered our hot rifles and trudged 
back to “Buckman’s Tavern,” through 
the dust. 

So we re-entered Lexington; and on 
the tavern steps Silver Heels stood, her 
tired, colorless face lighted up, her out- 
stretched hands groping for my shoul- 
ders; and I to take her in my arms, for 
she had fallen a-weeping. 

In the south the thunder of the British 
cannon muttered, distant and more dis- 
tant; the storm had passed—for a time. 

And now came Jack Mount, riding 
postilion on the horses which drew the 
post chaise; behind him trotted the Wea- 
sel, leading out Warlock; and after him 
plodded Shemuel. Silver Heels saw 
them and smiled through her tears. 

“Truly, we stayed and did our duty, 
did we not, dear heart?” 

“With your help, sweet.” 

“And deserted not our own!” 

“Yours the praise, dear soul.” 

“And did face our enemies like true 
people all; is it not so, Michael?” 

Tt 38 aoe 

“Then let us go. Let us say farewell 
to Mr. Foxcroft and thank him once 
again for all his kindness, and then be 
on our way. I am sick for my own land, 
and for the happiness to come.” 

“Northward we journey, little sweet- 
heart.” 

“To the blue hills of Tryon and the 
scented brake?” 

“Ay, home.” 

And so, guarded by our faithful three, 
we started for the north, out of the 
bloody village where our liberty was 
born at the first rifle shot, out of the 
sound of the British cannon, out of the 
land of the salt sea, back to the inland 
winds and waters and the incense of our 
own dear forests. 


Chapter Twenty-nine 


ACK to the blue hills of Tryon. 
Hills unploughed, unharrowed, 
save by the galloping deer; hills, 
sweet islands in a dark pine ocean; hills 
of the morning—Silver Heels’ and mine. 
After a long delay at Albany and 
weary days on the trail, we came one 
sunrise to those beloved blue hills, and 
by nightfall we were in Johnstown. Not 
in Johnson Hall; never while Sir John 
lived could we enter its dear familiar 
portals. But Sir John could not rob us 
of our memories, and we were content to 
light our first hearth fire in the great 
stone house I had leased from Peter 
Weaver, a house that stood close to the 
church where Sir William lay. 


March, 1930 
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Kiski is one chop! where you can travel as fast as yon are able 
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KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Box 925 Saltsburg, Pa. 


Swavel ip : 


SCHOOL FOR BOY: con Athletics, 
riding. Country site: hour from Washington. For cata: 
log Address Box B, Manassas, Virginia. 
trance Board Examinations. 


PEDDIE e322 Sak 


grammar grades. Boys from 30 states, Modern build- 
150 acres. Athletics for every boy. 9-hole Bolt 
65th year. Summer Session July 14-August 30. 


. Hightstown, N. J. 


Lake Forest Academy 


Accredited College Preparatory School for Boys 
On Lake—hour north of Chicago. Builds character. 
Leads in athletics, Every boy on a team. Catalog. 
J. W. RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 149, Lake Forest, Il. 


You will be proud_to be 
a Swavely man,  Stand- 
ards are high—in every 
Acoredited four-yens 

olf, 


Preparation for College En- 


Keystone Academy 


College preparatory. Certificate privileges. Junior school. En- 
rollment limited to 100 boys. In healthful Poconos 15 miles 
Modern conveniences. All Athletics. Catalog. 


Box B, Factoryville, Pa. 


“The School that stresses Scholarship 


BEVERLY Scoot FOR BOYS 


sodoarding and Day. 
Sectarian ani 

For bays, (from 6 to 16) ‘whose petents unre thafe eraration waa 
gress and physical welfare genuinely at heart. Catalog on request. 


368 South Virgil Ave. Tel. OU. 1485 Los Angeles, Califernia 


Shattuck School » 


dual attention, All athletics—8 c 
a team his age and 0 acres, imming 
pool, gym. 69th year. Summer session. Write for catalog. 
C. W. Newhall, Headmaster, Box B, Faribault, 


EVERY RED BLOODE 


must choose a trade or profession. Get the Bradley Polytechnic’s 

eatalozue on Watchwork, Jewelry and Engraving, a good trade 
and your services always in demand. Address 
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Dept. B, Peo 
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Tecan teach you to speak normally.’ 
Send for free booklet telling how. 
SAMUEL Y. ROBBINS 
419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288- page, beck: on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how 1 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
11082 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


CONDENSED course complete in 1 year. Theory and prac- 
tice. Mathematics, Mechanical Drawing, Students construct 
motors, install wiring, test machinery. Catalog on request. 


Bliss Electrical School, 203 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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a 
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free. 
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In Albany, I had refused to agree 
when Mr. Weaver urged that the law 
deal with Sir John for attempted fraud. 
I could not drag Sir William’s son forth 
to cringe before the rabble. But I had 
been glad to learn that, what with my 
inheritance from Sir Terence and our 
legacies from Sir William, Silver Heels 
and I should have plenty. We planned 
that when the war was over, we would 
build us a home midway ’twixt Johns- 
town and Fonda’s Bush, where our lands 
joined. 

Meanwhile we could be content in the 
great stone house. And through the 
sweet Maytide, while Shemmy roamed 
on secret errands, Jack Mount and Cade 
Renard sunned themselves under the 
trees in our garden, dozing and dream- 
ing. Yet we all knew that out in the 
dark world God was shaping the destiny 
of a people; and with the gentle winds 
of June there came to us ever-thicken- 
ing rumors of the times that were to try 
men’s souls. 

It was on a primrose morning that I 
awoke to find Silver Heels, already ar- 
rayed for the day, leaning from the 
casement, calling to me in a strange 
frightened voice: “Michael! Michael! 
They are coming over the hills—over 
the hills, dear heart, to take you with 
them!” 

Swiftly I dressed me in my leather. 
Then at the window, there in the fresh 
dawn, I listened with her. But I heard 
nothing, and I would have drawn her 
gently away when from below came up 
a roar from Mount: 

“Sir Michael! Cresap is on the hills 
with five hundred men of Maryland!” 

“You must go!” said Silver Heels. Her 
face was marble, glorified. 

Scarce knowing what I did, I threw 
my long rifie on my shoulder and ran 
out swiftly through the garden. 

Suddenly the street was filled with 
riflemen, marching silently and swiftly, 
with moccasined feet, their raccoon caps 
pushed back, On their hunting shirts, 


THE AMERICAN Boy—YouTH’s CoMPANION 


lettered in white across each breast, I 
read: Liberty or Death. 

Jack Mount and the Weasel came up, 
rifles shouldered, coonskin caps swing- 
ing in their hands. 

“We will watch over your husband, 
my lady,” murmured Cade Renard. 

“Ay, we will bring him back, Lady 
Cardigan,” muttered Jack. 

Silver Heels, holding them each by the 
hand, strove to speak. But words would 
not come. Yet she smiled, with trem- 
bling lips. Then the smile dimmed. She 
caught my hands and kissed them. 

“For our honor—go!” she gasped. 
“Michael! Michael! Come back to me—” 

“Truly, dear heart—truly! truly!” 

“Ho! Cardigan!” rang out a voice like 
a pistol shot from the passing ranks. 

Through my tear-dimmed eyes I saw 
Cresap, sword shining in his hand. 

“We come!” cried Mount, shaking his 
rifle towards the rising sun. “Give us 
Liberty or give us Death!” 

High above his head flashed Cresap’s 
shining sword. 

Half a thousand rifles shook high; 
half a thousand deep voices roared thun- 
derously through the stony street: 

“Liberty! Liberty or Death!” 


* * * 


And when, as all men know, that lib- 
erty at last was won, we returned— 
even as we had promised—Jack Mount, 
Cade Renard, and I. Returned to long 
mellow years in the blue hills of Tryon. 

Content, I sit at dusk with her I love, 
tying my soft feather-flies just as I 
tied them for Sir William in the golden 


time. The trout have nothing changed, 
nor have I. 
“Listen, Micky,” murmurs Silver 


Heels, and again I listen with her. 
From above comes the babble of the 
children old Betty is tucking into bed, 
and from near-by comes the ripple of 
sweet water flowing on under the clus- 
tered stars. 
Tue END. 


Holding the Van Dyne Account 


(Continued from page 11) 


The receiver sputtered again. 

“No, no,” Mr. Doy broke in. “This 
isn’t strange. It’s merely Marshall 
service.” He hung up and swung around 
to the boy. “Shoot along, Bill. To-mor- 
row we'll know whether we've recap- 
tured Tommy Van Dyne or cut our 
throats.” 

The doorman, after a squint at the 
“out” ticket, permitted Bill to pass. “A 
nasty night for special deliveries,” he 
observed. 

Bill had entirely forgotten the 
weather. Anyhow, Mr. Doy had told 
him to take a taxicab. He hailed one, 
and the next moment was shut inside, 
clutching his precious box while the 
taxi shot over the wet pavements. 

When he got out at Tommy Van 
Dyne’s qe, the rain was spitting and 
driving before a rising wind, but he 
left his box and started homeward still 
almost unaware of the storm. 

The thing was done. Marshall’s three 
specially made suits were at Tommy 
Van Dyne’s club. _ Marshall’s would con- 
tend with Blake’s to-night for a place in 
Tommy Van Dyne’s thoughts. 

Early the next morning Bill was on 
the job in Marshall’s men’s wear, driven 
by an impelling ‘urge to be on the scene 
should word of some kind come from 
that hard-to-guess, high-strung, blond 
young leader. At nine o’clock Mr. Doy 
arrived. With hat and coat still on, the 
buyer stopped at the desk and glanced 
over the mail. 

“Any telephone calls?” he asked the 
department cashier. 

“None for you, Mr. Doy.” 

“Did anybody telephone to have the 
wagon stop for a return?” 

“No, sir.” 

Mr. Doy took off his overcoat. Bill 


caught his eye, and knew that he was 
worried. The buyer tried to smile. 

“No news is good news, Bill.” 

And then the telephone rang. 

“For you, Mr. Doy,” said the cashier. 

Bill held his breath. The man cleared 
his throat and tried to hold himself to 
a rigid self-control. 

“Mr. Doy, of Marshall’s men’s wear, 
speaking. Oh, yes. Good morning, Mr. 
Van Dyne.” The hand that held the re- 
ceiver trembled ever so slightly. 

Bill did not breathe at all. He heard 
the receiver sputter. 

“Not at all, Mr. Van Dyne.” The 
buyer’s voice was suddenly serene and 
joyous. “A pleasure to serve you. One 
of the cardinal rules of Marshall’s—” 

The receiver broke into another out- 
break of sputters. 

“What’s that, Mr. Van Dyne? You’re 
keeping all three suits? If they’re not 
satisfactory in every way— Delighted 
to have your approval. Always a pleas- 
ure to be of service. Thank you.” 

The receiver went back upon the hook. 
Slowly the man resettled the overcoat on 
his arm, adjusted the set of his cravat, 
squared his shoulders. 

“Unusual methods,” he said dreamily, 
“sometimes produce unusual results— 
provided you can fit your man. The lost 
sheep has returned to the fold. Tommy 
Van Dyne’s friends will be trooping 
into Marshall’s. Bill, you’ve got a head 
on your shoulders. Can you stand a 
shock?” 

Bill didn’t know what it meant. “What 
kind of shock?” he asked suspiciously. 

“The shock of being the highest- 
priced stock clerk this department has 
ever had.” Mr. Doy grinned. “You'll 
find the details in your pay envelope 
next Saturday.” 
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ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


(Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


COASTER 


RAKE 


With the Slotted Sprocket 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Fully illustrated — 
showing footwear, 
clothing, tents, etc., 
for fishermen and 
motor campers. 


L. L. BEAN 
17 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 


Wr FREE CATALOG SHOWING 200 DESIGNS 
S4\) \Y) PIN SHOWN, SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA., 12 OR MORE, $3.50 
XS D0z.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD PLATE, 70/ EA. 

SY" 12 OR MORE $6.50 DOZ. 1 OR 2 COLORS ENAMEL} 
45625 3 OR 4 LETTERS; DATES 1930-31-32-33. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 915 Bastian Bupc., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Send now for 
this new free 
radio catalog: 
which saves you many dollars on radio 
outfits, kits, parts, tubes and accessories! 
Also TIME CONVERSION CHART FREE 
Tells you instantly what time it is in any 
part of the world! Given free if your re- 
guest for catalog reaches us this month. 
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Genuine PILOT Parts. 


Shoots new 2 1-2 inch speed loads in 
addition to regular length and also round 
al § shots, 22 or 26 inch barrel. 
Weight about 6 Ibs. 


A 410 GAUGE REPEATING SHOTGUN 


BY MARLIN 


A gun you all have been waiting for. 
Picture the pleasure that is in store for 
you put one of these 
finely balanced guns to 


you when 
sturdy built, 
your shoulder for your favorite shooting. 
Scatter loads for pests around the farm; 
in the fields and woods for squirrel, rabbit, 
muskrat and birds. Round ball loads for 


deer, 
Expert Repair Service 
Oe & 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
135 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


Thoroughly tested and pronounced per- 
fect by experts. Praised as the outstand- 
ing gun achievement. Astonishingly low 
priced. 

See your dealer at once and send for 
complete details about this and other famous 


135 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 
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COLLECTORS’ OUTFIT 
AND “BOY KING” PACKET 


SET 25 OZECHO-SLOVAKIA DUPLICATE 
STAMP ALBUM POCKET CASE, PERF. 
GAUGE, PACKET “LIVER” MOUNTS 
The “BOY KING’ Packet contains a beautiful 
Portrait set of the world’s youngest ruler, over 7 
ifferent stamps and many surcharged War and 
Zoo stamps, Also all the above. Send immediately 
enclosing 6c, (stamps) for postage requesting 
approvals, FREE! 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND (A. B.) Liverpool, Eng. 
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up-to-date news andi artisies of absorbing interest, as 
THE NUMISMATIST, only American monthly on the 
subject. Six months’ ‘Trial Subscription, together 
with ten specimens Austrian war money for only $1. 
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American Numismatic Association 
Suite A, 95 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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issues, commemorstives, etc.) and 10 

CANADA all for 5c. Approvals and big 

illustrated price list sent with each 
Oy order. Write today’ 

Curhan Stamp Co, Gloucester, Mas: 


THRILLING WAR SCENES 


A packet of all different stamps showing exciting 
scenes and records of nations at war. Includes siege 
guns; firing squad; mounted troops; prisoners of war; 
fire-pot hurlers; hand-to-hand bayonet struggle; bloody 
battle scenes: troop transport: red cross stamp; dying 
soldier; victory stamps, etc. Send for this thrilling ‘‘Big Parade’’ 
packet at once—limited supply. Only 10c to approval applicants. 
W. A. ROWELL, 58A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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MYSTIC’S ‘‘QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following aeaee Janda: 


San Marino Hyderabad Borneo nye 
Antioquia Iceland Frintind Tobago 
Gongo Jhind oman Prince Ubandi 
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Get this wonderful packet of ‘‘freak countries'’ and make your 
friends envious! Price only 10c to approval applicants. Write TODAY 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, (Dept. 1) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


BOYS: SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! Tea ae 


ie over 40 million dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp 
triangle stamp: 
bat not 


Hungary, cat i 
vest Becket sisck book ip ‘hich to ‘to Heep your duplicates 

‘or only 8 cents to applicants for my fa: 
ick SERVICE APPROVALS. si 


D. M. Ward, 605 Pierce St., Gary, Ind. 


RARE CONGO AIRMAIL! 


(Alao 5 other airmail sta: 
gre in on packet ‘of 61 an 
ferent, from "strange" 


Arlington Stas, Baltimore, Md. 
All diffe t. 
STAMPS FREE! postage cents 


Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 
bum $1; List FREE. 50% approval 
sheets sent with each order. 


100 


A. B. QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, - Toledo, Ohio 
URPRISE, PACKET including BORNEO 
CONGO, MALAY, BRIT. & FRENOH QC 
Cena U.S. Cou BATIVES, Ete. IJilustrated 
List ‘Sets, Packets, Etc., ro" applicants 

me Lindy ide, 4 Pope Plas Ube, 8 Swise Peace 15c, 
3 Saar Airmail 5c, 3 U.S. $ stamps 10c, 3U, 8. * Airmail 0c. 


E. A. MOSELEY, 4521 Parkview St. Louls, Mo. 
Different 10¢ To Approval Ap- 
plicants Only. 50 Port. Colonies 
10c ; 50 Danzig 10c; Postage 2c. 1000 
Line of Albums and Sets. 

Kansas Clty Stamp Oo., Lee Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

stamps and 100 other foreign stamps all for 5c coin to 

collectors who ask for our approval sheets. Prices on 
approvals ¥, 15, 4, le, ete. Lowest prices and best quality. 
$1.00 U.S. POSTAGE Old Issue, 
FREE, if you write for our 56 page 
price list of U. S, and Foreign 
stamps, 2000 illustrations. Also 
Fine, but cheap stamps on approval. 
Hussman Stamp Co. 620-1 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Packet 108 stamps including Tchad, 
Dutch Indies, ete. be to approval appli. 
include a stamp album, perforation gauge and a big bar- 
gain list without extra charge. Stamp. Albums 16c, 0c. 
Sion spaces $1.50, 1600 spaces $2.60 and $3.60, U, 8. $1.15, 
Mostly foreign, 

Another Barrel of Stamps ¥es's.forcien, 

25c per 1000 or $1.00 per pound (23°r 4000 

Apsrorsisisent to all purchasers, Plenty U. 8, from.to 

, Dept.A, 192 Wash. St., BOSTON, MASS. 

100 Different Stamps Free 

to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 

1657 14th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, tc., Stamp Dic- 

tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 


Pi 
Est. 1905, Large Stock U. 8. & Foreign Stamps. 
English Hinges 10c. Complete 
A complete set of 9 var. air mail, 5 beautiful picture 
Keigwin Stamp Go, A.B. Fernandina, Florida 
Hill Stamp Co., 12 Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 
es 10c per I 

B. ELME. 
2c for return postage. 

Coupons, Ze. Stamp Album, over 500 illust. , with 


dates, names of countries, etc., 3C. Biggerones. lic, 
45c, $1.35, $2.45. Illustrated world catalog (3 books) for 20c. 
Stamp Guide 10c. Direct importers; album manufacturers, 
A, BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St.. Dept.12, BOSTON, MASS, 


F R E 100 ALL DIFFERENT 


stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Stamps in the Day’s News 


By Kent B. Stiles 


NDORRA, “the hermit re- 
public of the Pyrenees,” 
has put forth its first de- i 
finitives, displacing Spanish- 
over-printed provisionals used 
until recently in this tiny inde- 
pendent European state, which ‘ 
lies sheltered in a land-locked K 
valley. ar 

The 2 centimos olive and 30¢ 
sepia picture La Vall, Andor- 
ra’s most important building— 
a massive 16th century stone 
edifice that houses Parliament, 
the Courts, the school, and the 
jail. The plaza of the hamlet of St. Julia 
de Loria, close to the Spanish frontier 

and once Andorra’s 

a capital, appears on 

the 10c green, 20c 

violet, and 50c 
orange. 

Scattered over the 
valley are wayside 
chapels of roughly 
hewn stone. One, the 
shrine of St. Juan 
de Caselles, appears 
on the 5c claret and 
40c deep blue; an- 
other, Santa Coloma, 
is on the 15c slate 
and 25c carmine. 

A group of the 
General Council, or 
legislative body, is‘represented on the 1 
peseta gray-black, 4p lilac, and 10p 
brown. 

An English artist’s etching of the 
northern gateway to Andorra, and an 
eagle in flight, make the 20c scarlet 


ee 


VOOR 
HET KIND 


Netherlands. Of 
recent semi-postal 
charity series. De- 
sign symbolizes 
child being carried 
safely through the 
dangers of life. 


special delivery a very handsome 
stamp. 

Some of Newfoundland’s current 
stamps, a “publicity” 


series with views of the 
dominion, are being re- 
issued with changes 
that though minute, 
bring philately entirely 
new varieties. On the 
old 1-cent, Cape Nor- 
man appears below 
Cape Bauld—a geogra- 
phical error corrected 
on the re-engraved 
copy. On the new 2c, the 
portholes of the steam- 
ship Caribou are more 
prominent. On the new 3c, now red- 
brown instead of deep brown, the por- 
traits of England’s king and queen are 
slightly altered. On the new 4c, the 
Prince of Wales is shown gazing down- 
ward instead of forward. On the new 
5e, the six wheels of the locomotive are 
more clear. On the new 6c, the thin 
frame around the value tablet has been 
removed and more shading has been 
given the ornamental columns. On the 
new 10c, the period has been removed 
after the word “St. John’s.” 

Newfoundland had to replenish stocks, 
so it improved the series. 

Mexico had on hand unsold stocks of 
the Pan-American Postal Congress com- 
memoratives that appeared several 
years ago. Rather than destroy them, 
the Government has overprinted them 
with Habilitado Servicio Oficial Aereo. 
The italicized words mean “Authorized 
Official Air Service;” thus are the 
stamps converted into air adhesives for 
official use. One suspects that Mexico 
hopes to sell collectors these stamps. 

Portugal has similarly contrived to 
mulct our hobby’s followers by over- 
printing stocks of the Camoens com- 
memoratives with Porte-franco (Free 
post), a crimson cross, and the date 
1930, thus converting them into private 
adhesives for Portugal’s Red Cross So- 
ciety. But while their use may be “free” 
to the society, collectors are expected to 
pay money for them! 


Belgium. Of recent semi-postal 
anti-tuberculosis set. 
cascade at Coo. 


Germany. Of recent child-welfare semi-postal series. 


Design, coat-of-arms of Bremen. 


Switzerland. Of recent anti-tuberculosis semi-postal 
charity set. Head is that of Nicholas von der Flue, 


an early Swiss hermit. 


Turkey’s newest series marks a 
further step in “Westernization.” In- 
scriptions are entirely in Latin charac- 
ters. One, Turkiye Cumhuriyeti, sig- 
nifies “Turkish Republic.” 

Costa Rica has raised the inland 
postage rate from 10 to 13 centavos. 
This required a 18c provisional, pend- 
ing printing of a 18c definitive, so re- 
maining’ stocks of the current 40c have 
been surcharged with the newly-re- 
quired denomination. 

New Rumanian stamps are inscribed 
Timbru-Oficial (official stamps). Eight 
values range from 25 bani to 15 lei. 


Commemoratives 


Ass September we described stamps 
issued by San Domingo, recalling 
the signing of a boundary treaty with 
Haiti. Now Haiti has put forth a simi- 
lar commemorative—10 centimes red, 
with a portrait of President Borno of 
Haiti and inscribed Commemoration du 
Traité des Frontieres. 

A new Government building has been 
erected at Monterey, and Mexico has 
considered this of sufficient importance 
—although collectors will scarcely 
agree! —to issue 2,500 
sets of commemoratives 
in values of 5, 10, 20, 
and 50 centavos. 

Algeria has chosen a 
view of picturesque Al- 
giers, “the White City 
of the Mediterranean,” 
» forthel10francs 
i stamps that commemo- 
rate a century of 
French rule. 

Primer Centenario de 
la Fundacion de la Re- 
publica and the dates 
1830 and 1930 will be inscribed ‘on 
stamps shortly to appear in Ecuador. 
We translate it, “First Centenary of the 
Founding of the Republic.” 

Both Guatemala and Salvador have 
issued stamps to mark completion of a 
new railroad linking the two countries. 
Salvador’s, in values of 1, 3, 5, and 
10 centavos, present portraits of the 
presidents of the two republics. Guate- 
mala’s series is in denominations of 1, 
2, 3, 5, and 15 centavos. 


Design, 


Airposts 


ARAGUAY has issued air definitives 

in values, colors, and designs of 0.95 
pesos green, airplane over the republic’s 
coat of arms; 1.90p blue, airplane above 
cathedral; 4.75p orange, (triangular), 
airplane above a river; 6.80p indigo, air- 
plane above terrestrial globe; and 17p 
carmine, airplane and tobacco plant. 

The 1930 edition of the Historical Air 
Mail Catalog is now available. Com- 
prising about 300 pages and priced at 
$2, it lists all officially-issued air stamps 
from 1917 to mid-December of 1929; 
discusses historical air covers; contains 
an illustrated study of United States 
pioneer covers, and presents statistical 
and other information about air stamps 
and aviation history. The specialist in 
this class of postal paper will find this 
book invaluable. It is published by the 
K. Lissiuk Philatelic Co., Inc., 1476 
Broadway, New York City. 


March, 1930 


Parthian silver, 40c: 
Waipec 3 Coat 1753, $1; Fuxio 


is coins, 
Bargain 


162 pp. coin book, 
lists free; 32 pp. iilustr. list, 4e, 


8 W. 37th St. 


Stanley Gibbons’ U.S. List 


A fully illustrated and e price list of U. S. and B. N. A. 
suns the velane kes Sb Meena teas grills, secret 
aries; proofs, center line and arrow blocks, and telegraph stamps 
are illustrated and priced. to the indentification 
ofall U.S. stamps, Post f ce E0c, Tantor”" Specialist Biant loose leat 
Album, 60 Pages, $1 “Oriel” Blank Album: ‘The World's Finest 
$16, 1980 LATEST 33 page lict of U.8- and BN. Ay Bree on request, 
U. 8. LIBRARY 19th Century, 3 Vols. $1.00; 20th Gentury $1. 


STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 38-A Park Row, New York City, NY. 


FREE! yLARGEST STAMP 


IN THE WORLD 


Eee Ss ae stamps from Cape Verde, 
que, inclu 


bique, ete. ding dying so'dier, 
Gercreeryictiters fone tienln aerate 
Wild pecial De Deitvery) 9 eon tele free with each order: 


solute 
SUR ge TODAY. 


SUSPLY LIMITED SEND'Y 
Biase PHILATELISTS, 6021 Harper Ave., A3, CHICAGO 


ROMULUS & REMUS—$2.00 FOR 10c! 


Set of 6 unused FIUME (1922 issue, cat. §8c) picturing 
Romulus & Remus with wolf-mother; and ancient 
Roman slave ship. Also 57 other interesting stam 
Alaonites, Costa Rica (pirate ship); France ( 
Aro); Tacna-Arica. Uruguay (teru-tern bird); commem- 
orativ triangle, “‘too-late” stamp, ete. Cat. 
Gaius Ges SEO MIME id trakccoval eenlisemie 


Robert G. Howard, 245 Waverley Ave., Newton, Mass. 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from { Including 
100 Different Foreign Countries 4\1s<vaits, 


4 Australia. 
Europe, West Indies. etc. for ONLY 20 CENTS. 
FREE with each order, our pamphlet which tells’ ‘How to Make 
a Stamp Collection Properly,"’ together with our price list of 
albums, supplies, and handreds of bargains in sets, packets, ete. 
Queen City St: & Coin Co..Room 31,604 Race St..Cinet 1,0. 


iastrated Album; 60 Different Porei 
a Gosh i of Stamp Hinges; Perfora- 
ton Hints to Collectors; Big Uilus- 


trated Price List, to approval applicants. 
W. W. BETTS, Box 5, Clearfleld, Pa. 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 3.0720. nica: 


Gold Coast, Hyderabad. Travancore, Malaya, Mauri- 
tius, and other good British Colonials sent free to all 
applicants for our Saw, a amiehice Approval Selec- 
tions. | 2c stamp Bostage. Please do not remit in coin, 
Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England 


Canada Airmail Stamp Free 

if you ask for approvals and send I5e for 25 diff. mats 

or 30 diff. Canada and Nfld; both packets only 25c. 

list 329 countries in our dime ackets. a f Speciat 

Bargains—500 diff. 25c; 1000 diff. diff. 

VICTORIA STAMP CO., ‘London, 11, Canada 
Only 


pi. CONFEDERATE STATES 9¢! 


15 diff, scarce Confed. essays only 10c to new approval applicants. 
‘ut'nend you tI) cpltgetion of 300 ditt, Foren atarape (ent. price 
2) 15 did Conted, States; (3) & real W. rector; (4) 13, 
Bizinsues of Mekeels + Atl 
1000 hinges, 8c. (1 Ib. 
‘Stam 


Vantlorn, Dept. A. 


pCo., 
TO INTRODUCE MY A TO Z APPROVALS I 
will send free to all ap- 
proval applicants enclosing two cents postage my 
Kingdom Packet of fifty-five stamps. Please 
state letters desired. 
ARNOLD G. WOODWARD, 


Auburndale 66, Mass. 


ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT FREE 
Contains a variety of World Wide stamps from Central 
America and other remote parts, interesting and unusual 
types. Price List of other packets and sets included, all 
free for 2c postage. 

MIDLAND STAMP COMPANY, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


THE SIZZLE BUG PACKET 
roval spo 


FREE Sees 


packet is. anand Ses oe 6.11021 Main St.: Kansas City, Mor 


MAGNANIMOUS PACKET! 
Over 100 beauties from world wide includes 
scarce triangle. cannibals, wild animals, 
birds. rulers, strange scenes, strong men, 
alrmailete! ete! Price only iocto approval 
applicants. It's a clreus! Write NOW:! 
0.K. STAMP ©0., Dept. 1, 69 Genesee St.. Utiea, N.Y. 
for new ap- 


FREE—Canada (15 Var.) *95,.5¢", 32 


1c, 2c and 8c-approvals, and also my 50% discount. 
CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 
P. 0. Box 4832, Frankford Sta., Philadelphia, Penna. 


L: All Diff. Stamps tats) $ Se 
500 ci Mis age approval sheets with ever; 

1000 diff. 79¢ _ 2000 dns 
oye (800 epannes We 1000 inane ‘iis 


Modern album (12000 spaces) $2.15. 
JOHNSON STAMP CO.,(AB) Phillips Building, Jamestown, N.Y. 
$4MO00 v-s. Postage and fine Cata- c 
y 5 log of U. S. Stamps for only 10 


to all serious applicants for our approvals. 


NEW ENGLAND STAMP Co. 
15 Bosworth St. Boston, Mass. 


VARIETIES 
YAR Snes 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 


Album to hold 1152 stamps, 
Pe 50% approval sheets sent with each order. 
B. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 


$ 00 U. S. Postage, old issue with 
— 20other good U.S. if you send 
postage and request approval 

selections that are different. Beautiful Scenery 
stamp from Canada included if you write at once. 


L. W. HUDSON, Drawer 118A, _—Plainfield, N. J. 


‘wit 
cants enclosing 4e 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 
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Develop Form-- and Win! 


(Continued from page 38) 


it back just as it is about to follow him 
through. 

“He should work this swing up to 
perfection before he puts too much time 
on the lift that puts him over the bar. 
He has learned, of course, to slide his 
left hand up to the right as he rises 
into the air. Next he'll teach himself, 
as the pole approaches the top of its 
are, to lift himself up with his arms, to 
perform a scissor kick with his legs that 
gets them high, to arch his body up and 
over the bar as he thrusts the pole away. 

“And he’ll automatically learn to re- 
lax as he comes down. It doesn’t take 
many tense, stiff landings from ten feet 
or more to show him the virtues of 
eased-up descents!” 

High jumpers, Coach Edmundson 
continued, learn their all-important 
form only by long hard practice. Good 
high jumpers are ordinarily long and 
rangy—you know that, and you think 
that this coach looks as though he ought 
to be equipped for the event! 

“The most generally accepted form is 
the ‘Western roll,’ the form that car- 
ried Harold Osborn to a world’s record 
seven or eight years ago. This doesn’t 
require much run—high jumping de- 
pends on spring. The first foot is 
kicked high, and Osborn made it the 
first part of his body to cross the bar. 
The whole body straightens out as it 
rises, and it’s almost horizontal, with 
the back to the bar, as it reaches its 
height. There’s a snap to the hips that 
completes the straightening of the body, 
and a swing over with tl_2 back arm that 
rolls the body over as it crosses the bar. 
A Western roll jumper lands on hands 
and feet, face downward—he has turned 
completely over while in the air.” 


IOACH EDMUNDSON rose again 

from his chair. He was ready to 
talk about discus and shot put, and he 
needed to show footwork. 

“Grantland Rice, the noted sporting 
writer, said not long ago that two fun- 
damentals of all sports are relaxation 
and footwork,” he began. “Footwork 
can be almost one hundred per cent in 
the discus throw. There are two pivots, 
one on each foot, in the whirl a discus 
man makes in his circle, and a final re- 
verse of the feet that puts the right 
foot forward as the discus shoots out. 
Every weight thrower has to work hours 
on this, for it has to be done exactly 
right. 

“T want discus men to remember one 
thing after they’ve got their footwork. 
That’s to keep the discus well behind 
them. They take their position at the 
rear of the circle, and swing the discus 
far behind their backs once or twice, 
crouching as they swing it. They pivot 
halfway round on the left foot, and fin- 
ish the pivot on the right, straightening 
up meanwhile; they then make the re- 
verse that snaps the right side of the 
body forward. The right arm, holding 
the discus, snaps forward with the body, 
and the farther back it’s been the longer 
final swing the weight gets. 

“A weight man must have strength 
and poundage, of course. But a rela- 
tively small man with good form is 
pretty sure to do better than a giant 
who doesn’t know how to handle his 
strength. And there are few prettier 
sights than a skillful discus thrower in 
action. Gus Pope, one of my boys who 
was national discus champion a few 
years back, was a hulking big chap out 
of the ring, but he was beautiful to 
watch inside it. 

“The same thing is true of shot put- 
ting. Footwork again is fundamental, 
though it isn’t so intricate as that in 
discus throwing. It consists of one for- 
ward hop and a reverse very similar to 
the other. 

“The follow through is the important 
thing in shot putting, however. Herman 


Brix perfected himself in it, and as a re- 
sult turned in the greatest shot-putting 
performance in track history. 

“When Herman first turned out for 
track here his sole ambition was to beat 
the record of his older brother Egbert. 
He threw the shot 32 feet on his first at- 
tempt, and his chances didn’t look rosy 
—Egbert was a good weight man. But 
Herman learned his footwork. He 
learned to crouch at the start of the 
hop, his right shoulder low; to straight- 
en up as he moved forward, to reverse 
and to shoot the right side of his body 
forward in a terrific thrust. 

“Most important, he learned to keep 
the shot going forward in a straight line 
and to follow it through with his hand 
until it was completely away from him. 
By keeping the line of its progress 
straight he avoided the error of lots of 
young shot putters, that of losing force 
by allowing it to arch to one side or the 
other, or up and down, before leaving 
his hand, thus losing application of 
power. By following through, he kept 
applying power to it in that straight line 
till the last possible instant. Many fel- 
lows let the shot leave their hands be- 
fore their arm has straightened out. 
They’re not following through, and 
they’re losing distance. 

“Herman beat his brother’s mark at 
the end of his freshman year. He be- 
came national shot champion in 1928 
and again last year, and he made the 
Olympic team in 1928. 

“Moreover, he threw the shot more 
than 50 feet on every one of his six 
trials at Amsterdam! Remember that, at 
that time, Ralph Rose’s 51-foot world’s 
record had stood for 19 years? Yet it 
was broken by three men in one after- 
noon at Amsterdam; and Brix broke it 
not once but three times himself. Event- 
ually he was beaten by John Kuck, an- 
other American, whose best effort just 
passed the 52-foot mark. Herman took 
second with 51 feet 8 inches.” 

Coach Edmundson stopped and went 
back mentally over the things he had 
said. Then he spoke again. 

“Form — that’s what wins track 
events. Right running, right hurdling, 
right jumping and weight throwing. 
Natural ability and special qualifica- 
tions make champions, of course. But 
any boy can work on form, keeping him- 
self in trim and developing his strength 
and endurance normally, and be pretty 
sure of making his school track team. 

“Find the right event—then do it 
right. That is the secret of winning the 
letter in track.” 


Join the League—invite your friends to join. 
Use this coupon. 


AIRPLANE MODEL LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA 


be cad 


AIRPLANE MopEL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
American Boy Building 

Second and Lafayette Blvds. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in learning about aero- 
nautics through the building and flying of 
airplane models. I also wish to become eli- 
gible for official national airplane model 
contests and to enjoy other League privi- 
leges. Will you, therefore, please enroll me 
as amember? I enclose a two-cent stamp 
for postage on my membership card and 
button. 


Full Name .... 


ABO ii.c stele see aati sine 


Street and Number.......sccessecceececs 


Clty eiicinoeas Tae ate MERON 


friends. 


For more than 30 years Buescher Band Instru- 
ments have been recognized by the great band, 
orchestra, stage and radio artists, both in 
America and abroad, as supreme in tone, beauty, 
ease of playing, and in skilled craftsmanship. 
No finer instruments are offered in all the world. 


Pay as you play! 
A Buescher Sax is casy to own. Just a littledown. Then 
pay as you play. There are 88 different Buescher instru- 
ments for Bands and Orchestras. Fill out the coupon 
so we will know which instrument you think you 
would like to play;and whether you want to play in 
band, orchestra or at home; tell us what instrument 
you now play, if any; and your age. Then we'll send the 
correct Buescher Catalog-Folder and full details. (559) 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2999 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


Having 
the time of his 


EASY . . he learned in a few weeks! 
FUN . . he makes extra money, too! 


This boy is having the time of his life. Plays his 
sax in school and town band. Gets free tickets to 
the games and shows. Free trips with the team. 
Free feeds at the banquets. Plays in neighbor- 
hood orchestras, at 
Makes extra money. 
through college—to make social and 
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arties, lodges, church. 
lans to play his way 
business 


You can do it, too, with a Buescher Sax—the 
easiest and most interesting of all instruments to play. 


—— 


TRUE-TONE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


8 ) BUESCHER 
©, BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


This boy is playing a 
b flat Buescher Trumpet. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2999 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your Catalog- 


Folder. I am interested in a Buescher 


Name .......+ eee 
‘Street Address.... 


And you learn value. 


show windows. 


—_ 


Without leaving your arm-chair in your own living- 
room, you can pass from an Oriental bazaar to a break- 
fast food factory in Battle Creek—and back again. The 


journey is fraught with color and romance. 


something of far-away lands and peoples—of periods 
and patterns., You begin to understand problems of 
craftsmanship and processes of manufacture. 


You realize that products con- 
sistently advertised are the finest of their kind. When 
you go to buy, you know exactly what you want, how 
much it should cost, where to find it and what to ask for. 
... You saye time and money by shopping in the world’s 


Show windows 
of the world — 


Mr. KIPLING to the contrary, East does meet West—in 
the advertising pages . . . British cutlery and Chinese 
porcelains. French furniture and Persian rugs. 
from Italy and ivory from India. 
and tea from Ceylon. . . . Products from every corner 
of the earth come to you in the advertisements. 
are the show windows of the world. 


Marble 
Coffee from Brazil 


They 


You learn 


Advertisements are a practical 
and cultural part of the modern background 
' ... read them regularly 
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RLTIZER 


“Bill Carola” 
_  Landaus 
© “> Serenaders 


Couldn’t Play a Note— 


Now Makes 100% 


Week 


“When I sent for your catalog, I didn’t 
know a note of music. A few months after 
I bought my Wurlitzer instrument, I had 


taken my place in a professional or- 
chestra. Now I am making $100 a week, 
three times what I made as a clerk. I 
wish everybody knew how easy it is— 
anyone who can whistle a tune can learn 
to play a musical instrument.”—Bill 
Carola. 


Free Trial_£asy Payments 


You may now have any Wurlitzer in- 
strument for an ample free trial in your 
own home. Examine the instrument, note 
the fine workmanship, the full, rich tone 
value and especially how easy it is to 
play. No obligation to buy—no expense 
for the trial. We make this liberal offer 
because we want you to try for yourself 
a genuine Wurlitzer instrument, the re- 
sult of 200 years’ experience in musical 
instrument building. 

Easy payments are arranged to suit your 
convenience. This is your opportunity to 
try a famous Wurlitzer instrument in 
your own home. 


Send for Free Book 


Illustrates and describes every known 
musical instrument—more than 3000 
articles, many of them shown 
in full colors. All genuine Wur- 

litzer instruments—buy direct 
i, from Wurlitzer and-save mon- 
ia ey. Special offers on complete 
> outfits. We also give you 
4 our Free Trial, Easy 

we Payment Plan. No 
4} obligation. 
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Sen Coupon 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1053 
117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 


Send me your Free Book truments, 
Alo your Rree Teal, ‘Bay Payment Plans No ob: 
gation. 
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THE AMERICAN Boy—YOUTH’S COMPANION 


March of Progress 


The fellow who used to read the film 
subtitles out loud now sits behind us at 
the talkies and helps the hero to sing 
the theme song. 


The Resemblance 


Bright Boy: “Why is Hoover like 
Santa Claus?” 


A Warning 


“Now, listen, boy, you had better 
watch your step, because I work in the 
supply department of my father’s busi- 
ness and he’s an undertaker.” 


Comment Reversed 


Father: “What do you think of a man 
that throws a banana skin on the foot- 
path?” 

Son: “I don’t know. What do you 
think of a banana skin that throws a 
man on the footpath?” 
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FUNNYBONE ie 


Secret of Success 


“Push,” said the Button. 

“Never be led,” said the Pencil. 

“Take pains,” said the Window. 

“Always keep cool,” said the Ice. 

“Be up-to-date,” said the Calendar. 

“Never lose your head,” said the 
Match. 


Nor Cat in the Catsup 


Diner: “Hey, waiter, there’s no turtle 
in this soup.” 

Waiter: “No, and if you look close 
you'll find that there is no 
horse in that horseradish.” 


Second B. B.: “I don’t 
know.” 
First B. B.: “Why, they 


both have white whiskers, ex- 
cept Hoover.” 


Wasted 


Math Teacher: “Now we 
find that X is equal to zero.” 

Student: “Gee! All that 
work for nothing.” 


Wind Back 


Business Man: “I suppose 
you are on the football 
team?” 

Johnnie: “Well, yes, I do 
the aerial work.” 

Business Man: “What’s 
that?” 

Johnnie: “I blow up the 
footballs.” 


Practice 


“How gracefully Cushman 
seems to eat corn on the cob.” 
“He ought to. He’s a piccolo player.” 


When Bossie Broods 


Housewife: “Don’t bring me any more 
of that horrid milk. It is positively 
blue.” 

Milkman: “It ain’t our fault, lady. 
It’s these long, dull evenings as makes 
the cows depressed.” 


ANG 
Coraee 
eee 


Parrot: “My perfectly good education is wasted! That 
radio goes all the time and I never get a chance to 


talk!” 


Need Two Clocks 


Teacher (sternly) : “What makes you 
late this morning?” 

Erring Student: “Y—you see—there 
are eight in our family—” 

“Well?” 

“And—the alarm was set for only 
seven.” 


Install a Speedometer 


Landlady: “And what’s wrong now?” 

Youthful Lodger: “I just wanted to 
say that I think you get too much mile- 
age out of this roller-towel.” 


Driving With Brains 
Friend: “Say, Bill, why do 
you always hit your horses on 
one side?” 
Teamster: “I figure if I get 
one side going the other is 
pretty sure to follow.” 


Still Has Hopes 
“Was your barn hurt dur- 
ing the cyclone?” 
“T dunno, I ain’t found it 
yet.” 


Tapping a Vacuum 
Earnest New Student: “Ex- 
cuse me—could you tell me 
the way to the lecture-hall?” 
Old Hand: “ ’Fraid I can’t; 

I’m a student myself!” 


The unluckiest man in the 
world: A seasick man with lockjaw. 


Not a Zoo 


An American, whose car broke down, 
stopped at a farmhouse to borrow a 
monkey wrench. The farmer, a Swede, 
replied: “No sir, my brother Olie, he 
bane got a sheep rench, and my unclehm 
got a cattle rench but none of us got da 

monkey wrench.” 


Right or Wrong! 


A soldier lost his 
left arm in the war, 
and so his right arm 
was left. His left 
arm was not left 
since it was cut off 
and his left arm was 
right. If he had lost 
his right arm instead 
of his left, his left 
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FICTION 


Contents for March 


Cover Painting by Anton Otto Fischer 
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The Grease Monkey— 
Richard Howells Watkins .. 27 


FEATURES 


Bravery 


1st One: “Yester- 
day I stepped into 
the middle of the 
street, held up my 
arms and stopped a 
runaway horse.” 

2nd One: “That’s 
nothing. To-day I 
stepped to the curb, 
held up two fingers 
and stopped a taxi.” 
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arm would have been 
left instead of his 
right, but that’s not 
right for his right 
arm was left and not 
his left. 


Evident 


Sandy (noting 
price tag on antlers 
in window): “Hoot 
mon! Them’s awfa” 
dear.” 

Bystander: “Wot- 
cha think they was 


Surfman Number Nine— 
Karl W. Detzer ...... 
Holding the Van Dyne 
Account— 
William Heyliger sssssecess 
Thrashing Feet— 
Franklin M. Reck .. 
A Very Perfect Knight— 
Laurie York Erskine ... 
The Whispering Joss— 
(Continued )— 
Major Charles Gilson . 
Cardigan—(Concluded)— 
Robert W. Chambers ...... 


Here’s a Wakefield Cup Plane— 
Merrill Hamburg ...0.00.08 
Calling—(Poem)— 
Helen Fisher 


Develop Form—and Win!— 
Mitchell V. Charnley .. 


Win a Free Trip West ...... 


DEPARTMENTS 


In the Morning Mail ........ 


Stamps in the Day’s News — 
Kent B. Stiles ...... . 


Funnybone Ticklers . 


offa, a giraffe?” 


He: “When I 
dance with you I feel 
as though I were 
treading on clouds.” 

She: “Don’t kid 
yourself, those are 
my feet!” 


Complete Washout 


“What would you 
do if a horse fell into 
your bathtub?” 

“Easy — I’d pull 
the plug out.” 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


